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EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
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Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 
Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Sque are). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty 
With F.E F.E Bristol, tol, Room 27, C arnegie | Music Hall 

WILL WILLIAM H. LEE, BARITONE, 
Late of An 
Clara L« 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
( Tuesd 1ys and Saturdays. ) 


verican, Emma Juch and 
suise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
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Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, 
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Will receive 
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Lessons in Singing 
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41 East 2ist Street 
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Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier 


PLL LLL ALANA ANA NAN Ad A A A 


‘* DEAR SIR—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


‘‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 

- and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 


“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
{a existence.’’ 
Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


PPD ILL LLL LLL LLLP 
Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. hn 





Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL.  Founven 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on L mee 
His ace mm panist and under teacher, with special 
| certificates, 
| CONCERT, 
; Pupils prominent everywhere. 
| Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
3rooklyn Studio, Wednesdays 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 


‘ °c Pp, ,ower. Pamphlet mailed on a plication. 
CHARLES PALM, . . 425 West 22d Street, New York. 


Professor of 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 


| CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 


CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


ular giving 


Address, 36 Ea . New York 154 Montague St., 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Aural Mt isical Analysis and Musical 


or class instruction. 
. New York. 








Specialties : 
Dictation. Private 
Hotel Kensington, 73 Sth Avenue 





Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address. 346 East 87th Street New York. 

Le VINSEN, 

Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Soprano, 

Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 


voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


ALBERT G. 


CARL 


THIE S, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
» Lexington Ave., Monday. Thursday and Saturdav, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
ved for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
For terms, &c,, address 
_174 West 58th Street, New York. 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


Pupils re 


reperto ire. 


Theory of Eererenens. 
A. J Go )DRICH, author of ‘*Com 
Analysis, “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 


if ym the composer's standpo int), “Music as a 
ar nguage, &c. Lock Box %6, Cc HICAGO 


Mr. C ARL V. LAC HMUN 


; 4 _| 142 West 23d St, New York. 
Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
tor Piano, Theory and Lectures 


- " ESTABLISHED 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 


fc magey rerrek, ~~) GHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Studio: 518 West Erd Ave., near 90thSt. 
AGNES THOMSON, — 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


SOPRANO. 
tain ng a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 


JAMES F. THOMSON, and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 


BARITONE. application. 


H. v. BuLow 


CLASSICAL 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


with fingering, marks of execution and ex- 
planatory notes for teachers as for pupils. 
German and English Texts. The newest 
edition of Cramer-Biilow Studies, carefully 
revised, containing GO (not 50) studies; is 
brilliantly printed; price only $1.50. 


JOS. AIBL VERLAG, 
Miinchen, Germany. 
(Catalogue post free on application.) 


New York: G., SCHIRMER, 
Union Square. 


lete Musical 





1867. 











Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
CALVIN B, CADY, . 
VITTORIO CARPI, 

CLARENCE EDDY, 

S. E. JACOBSOHN, 

PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 











Piano. 

Piano. 

. Vocal. 

. Organ, 
Violin. 

” Harmony, &ce. 








Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DREBSBSDAN, GwHRMANYT.. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad, Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus, 
Doe,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitsmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Frdul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Ful! courses or single 
branches. Principal ad times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tue Musica, Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL easite reriormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 


ance, the Preparation of eens Pianist'’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - - DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in —s Special Methods employed. 
COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHIND.- 


TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. r 
PRINCIPAL; PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. me 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing. and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight LS may orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
pril 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 


April 1, at the io Colege (Wolfstrasse 5s). The yearly fees are 300 “marks ($7s) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for alll the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLPSTRASSE 3-5. COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISEK: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 


hausen method and history of music). 
Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 124. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 


Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon irc m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35: 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


GNewVork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 
e UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. | 7th Regiment Band, 


1879. HERMANN WOLFP, N. G. 8. N. ¥., 
Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. | W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. Address, 25 Union Square. New York City, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspon 


























Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip.- | 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Jesef Hofmann, Hans | 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. | 
Apply for Catalogues. 


lence and New Music 


Applications, 
to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
GERMANY. 


| MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W.. 





Established 1881. 


| MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
| are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be seat, postage free, upon 
receipt of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $s. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


CHICAGO. 





Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are | 
under the personal supervision of th¢ direc- | 
tress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, » 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street. 
NEW YORK. 





“DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger 
— Song) four books (containing 107 songs) at 75. 
eac 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO. 


MInNN. 


FARIBAULT, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


. "MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS 


SEND FOR CATALOG? * 











Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
(3 The mo 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(ESTABLISHED FIPTY-FIVZ YSARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 


“ ~ Soe paw —— - ited } 26 Warren St., New York 


st perfect Action of the present time 


AVE. 





A PIANO FOR THE 
DEALER, 


Owing te its 
many telling 
points. 


A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 


Contains the most 
perfect 
Transposing 
Key board 
in the world. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 


JATENT! Martin Piano Trucks, 


| THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


, ea, @ MACAULEY, 
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HAT fame has its penalties as well as its rewards | 
is a fact that has just been brought home to M. 
i Ambroise Thomas, who has been the recipient of such 
: distinguished honors on the occasion of the thou-| 
sandth performance of his ‘‘ Mignon,” A young vo- 
calist, Miss Marie Cresté, has been persecuting him for 
some time under the impression that he is the cause | 
of her failure to obtain a high place on the operatic | 
stage. At length she has made known her supposed | 
grievance by having the Paris walls placarded with | 
an '‘ Appeal to the People,” in which she says : ‘‘ Oh, 
People, do not allow the innocent to be slain ; do not 
allow genius to be trampled upon! Come to the help 
of Marie Cresté.” Then she goes on to show that she 
is a great genius, and that nevertheless Mr. Thomas 
will not allow her to appear in his operas. Thecom- | 
poser declares that he does not know the young lady, 
i and he has lodged a formal complaint with one of | 
the commissaries of police against the placarding of | 
the address. Miss Cresté appears to have been a 
pupil at the Conservatoire. She is twenty-seven 
years of age. 





THESE ADM/RED NOT MARRIAGE. 

ACON says that the best and most valuable works 
B for mankind by unmarried or 
childless men. Schopenhauer seems to be of the| 
same opinion, for he declares ‘‘that for men who | 
have a calling for high pursuits, for poets, for philos- | 
ophers, and in fact for all those who devote them- | 
selves to art and science, celibacy were preferable | 
to the married state, as the yoke of marriage hinders 
the production of great works.” A similar thought | 
Moore gave expression to when he stated that ‘‘ when 
we look into the lives of the most celebrated poets it | 
will be clear to us that they were with few excep- 
tions restless and lonesome spirits, whose minds, like 
the silkworm in the cocoon, were wrapped up and in- | 
terwoven with a purpose, which stands opposite to 
marriage like foreigners or rebels.” Dante, Milton, 


were created 


| 
| 
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| variably made sarcastic 


| thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 


as 
to take charge of the 


of the 
sidered the proposition and has reached the wise 
conclusion that he is better off in New York city. 
Here he is conductor of the Arion Society, the sole 
musical director of the Temple Emanuel, and at his 
own terms has been engaged as director of the class | 
of opera at the New York College of Music, not to 
speak of 
All things 
Stucken believes there is a greater field for musical 
activity in this city, and he will remain here, for 
which we are heartily glad, as the young conductor | 
is a force in the musical community. Cincinnati's loss | 
is our gain. 


comes the rather 
the festival board that he will resign his position as director unless a 
Vv 
in truth a stunner for those who recently clung to the argument, 


‘Thomas says the chorus is good, therefore it is.” 


rumor that Thomas was seriously considering his | 
resignation as director of the Cincinnati Festival | haps, to Wagner's constant taxation of his friend, 
Chorus. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ L/ISZT. 


VI. 


Shakespeare, Dryden are palpable examples of the 
evil effects of married life for poets. Dante lived far 
away from wife and child, cherishing and nursing 
| the immortal dream of Beatrice. 

An often cited anecdote of Dryden gives his view 
on the subject. When one day his wife said to him | fast and are all richly endowed with material for 
that she wished that she were a book in order to have | comment. The first mention Richard Wagner 
more of his society, he answered, ‘‘ Be a calendar in- | occurs in a letter which Liszt wrote to Belloni, and 
stead, my treasure, so I can exchange you every year | was first published by Wilhelm Tappert in 1881. It 
| foranew one!” Scott asserts that whenever mar-| was pronounced at the time of publication spurious 

riage was spoken of in Dryden’s presence he in-| by a Belgian musical journal, although reasons were 
remarks, which left no| not given for this ‘‘pronunciamento.” The letter 
doubt as to his unfortunate wedded life. The same | bears the very ear-marks of Liszt. Just read and 
may be said of other artists, especially musicians. | judge: 

The girl who was led by Haydn to the altarturned| «Dear B.—Richard Wagner, a Dresden conductor, 
out to bea Xantippe. Berlioz wrote: ‘‘Oh, could I| has been here since yesterday. That is a man of 
find the Juliet, the Ophelia which my heart desires!” | wonderful genius—such a brain-splitting genius in- 
A few years later he obtained a separation from his | deed as beseems this country—a new and brilliant 
wife, his former deity, leaving her to die in abject appearance in art. Late events in Dresden have 
misery. Hdandel never was married and openly con- | forced him to a decision, in the carrying out of which 
fessed his disapprobation of marriage. | Il am firmly resolved to help him with all my might. 
| When I have had a long talk with him you shall hear 
what we have devised and what must also be thor- 
oughly realized. In the first place we want to create 
a success for a grand, heroic, enchanting musical 
work, the score of which was completed a year ago 
| (‘Lohengrin’). Perhaps this could be done in Lon- 
don? Chorley, for instance, might be very helpful 
to him in this undertaking. If Wagner next winter 
could go to Paris backed up by this success the doors 
of the Opéra would stand open to him no matter with 
what he might knock. It is happily not necessary 
for me to go into long further discussion with you ; 
you understand, and must learn whether there is at 
this moment in London an English theatre (for the 
| Italian Opera would not help our friend !), and whether 
there is any prospect that a grand and beautiful work 
from a master hand could have any success there. 
| Let me have an answer to this as quickly as possible. 
Later on—that is, about the end of the month—Wag- 
ner will pass through Paris. You will see him, and 
he will talk with you direct about the tendency and 
expansion of the whole plan and will be heartily 
grateful for every kindness. Write soon and help 
me as ever. It is a question of a noble end, toward 
the fulfilment of which everything must tend.” 

Belloni was Liszt’s secretary and a very valuable 
man. As he truthfully writes, it was indeed a ques- 
tion of a noble end and anoble man—himself. As early 
as 1849 Liszt extended a helping hand to the unknown 
Richard Wagner, whom even then he recognized as a 
‘‘brain-splitting genius” (a happy title). Weare so 
accustomed to hear Wagner spoken of as an eleventh 
hour man, a new comer, and all the rest, that it may 
come in the nature of a surprise to many that his 
‘‘Lohengrin” was completed before the half of the 
century had been passed, and that August 28, 1850, it 
was first performed at Weimar. Fancy London and 
| Chorley, the Chorley who hated Schumann, and 

placed Mendelssohn in the category with Mozart and 
| Beethoven! Fancy, we repeat, ‘‘ Lohengrin” being 
heard in London in 1850! A quarter of a century 
later it was heard at the Italian Opera, with Nicolini 
in the title rdle. Even Wagner himself did not hear 
ee Sees One Dies be Caeeeanees as Se | the work until May 15, 1861, and in Vienna. 

When the writer suggested that some arrangement might be made | y 
whereby Theodore Thomas should retain the direction of the festival, | Of course Wagner, as we all know, had trouble in 
but give a part of the festival, say one concert, to Mr.VanderStucken | Dresden and fled the country on account of the 

pereaueey, Se Kant cea Aree deme | revolution in which Bakunin, the father of modern 

Pe ERAS anarchy, Roeckel and Wagner took place. Wagner 
was a born revolutionist, and, like the Irishman, he 
was always arrayed against the powers that be. 
There has been much powder wasted by Wagner 
apologists in order to prove Wagner's innocence of 
anything like hostility toward the Saxon Govern- 
ment. But it has gone for naught, as those who 
were acquainted with the brilliant man knew his 
radical views, and then to go no farther, the testi- 
mony of eyewitnesses at the Dresden ‘‘ émeute ” and 
internal evidence in his revolutionary writings—all 
these things are stronger than the efforts of those 
whose natural amiability as biographers would impel 
them to gild a Robespierre or a Guiteau. 

In Liszt Wagner not only found an admirer, but a 
helper—a real friend, whose hand dove many times 
into his pocket for the wayward, wilful wanderer. 
Some years ago—to be precise, the summer of 
1888—THE MusicaL CouRIER published a series of 
articles on the newly translated correspondence be- 
tween Liszt and Wagner. A running commentary 
accompanied these letters, very much as in the pres- 
|ent series of Liszt's. We referred, caustically per- 





HE letters of this period (Weimar, 1849) follow 


of 





THE SEIDL ORCHESTRA. 
HE Seidl Orchestra is to be reorganized and 
placed on a permanent basis next season. It is | 
the intention of Mr. Seidl to give concerts in and 
around this city, and short tours will be made to all 
the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
The personnel of the band will comprise the best 
solo talent available, and Mr. Seidl, in addition to 
producing many orchestral novelties, will engage 
some well-known European artists, with whom nego- 
tiations are now pending. The accustomed high 
standard of performance will be adhered to by Mr. 
Seidl. The organization will be known as the Seidl 
Orchestra. 





AN ANECDOTE ABOUT MASSENET. 
ASTERS of French Music” is the title of a 
new book by Arthur Havey, from which the 
following anecdote about Massenet is taken: This 
composer had accepted an invitation to dinner; the 
hostess begged him to listen to her daughter's play- | 
ing. When she had finished he was of course asked 
for his judgment, and he, with the earnest face of a 
weighty critic, declared that the young lady was a 
perfect Christian. ‘‘Why? Because she follows 
strictly the teaching of the New Testament: Let not 
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VAN DER STUCKEN AND CINCINNATI. 
R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN sailed for 
Europe last week on the Havel. Before he 
sailed the well-known conductor refused an offer of 
$8,000 a year to conduct the new Cincinnati orchestra. | 
To a correspondent of the ‘‘ Times-Star,” of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Van der Stucken said the following : 


“Tam willing to take hold of the new orchestra at the terms you 
mentioned,” said Mr. Van der Stucken, “ provided I am assured a po- 
sition in the College of Music or a similar 
As regards the festiv ourse I could not consent to train 

a chorus for Mr. Thomas’ You must not think | 
this egotism. I don’t understand how any musician with a spark of | 
ambition could be found who would be willing to be chorusmaster of 


institution for five years. 





al chorus, of 


use at the festival. 


would be willing 


But since his conversation with the correspondent 
‘‘Times-Star” Mr. Van der Stucken has recon- 


undertakings. 
Van der 


numerous other private 
being duly considered, Mr. 


The ‘‘ Times-Star” also writes: 


From a source which the writer knows to be thoroughly reliable 
sensational information that Mr. Thomas has told | 


yast improvement is made in the chorus of the next festival. This is 


Some weeks ago THE MUSICAL COURIER printed the 


Liszt's good nature and generosity. Wagner was not 
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importance of a work, a man, even a town, indeed. 
For the present I am specially rejoicing in the pros- 
| pect of an early performance of your opera, and beg 
you most urgently to let me know about it a few days 
beforehand, as I shall most certainly come to Leipzig 
on that occasion, and then we can also arrange for it 
to be studied in Weimar as soon as possible after- 
ward. Perhaps you will also find time there to make 
me acquainted with your ‘Faust.’ For this compo- 
sition I am anxiously waiting, and your resolution to 
give this work a greater length and breadth appears 
to me most judicious. A great subject demands 
generally a grand treatment. Although the ‘ Vision 
of Ezekiel’ attains in its small dimensions the cul- 
minating point of Raphael’s greatness, yet he painted 
the School of Athens and the entire frescoes in the 
Vatican. 
‘**Manfred’ is glorious, passionately attractive! 


altogether admirable as a man; Liszt was. The two 
characters were sharply contrasted, and sometimes 

yt altogether to the credit of Wagner. However, 
that ground has been thoroughly gone overin the 
recent controversy in the London ‘‘ Musical Stand- 
ard” Wm. Ashton Ellis, the well-known 
Wagnerian and editor of ‘‘The Meister,” and Mrs. 
Ferdinand Praeger. Mrs. Praeger is the widow of the 
Praeger who wrote the now famous booklet ‘‘ Wagner 
as I Knew Him,” a book to which we gave a scath- 
ing review, although by no means agreeing with Mr. 
Ellis’ critical pamphlet, ‘‘1849: A Vindication.” Mr. 
however, very carefully pointed out the 


between 


r 
I 


1 


Ellis has 
many errors in Ferdinand Praeger’s recollections, 
and elsewhere in this issue we publish a summing 
up of the whole fight by the editor of the ‘‘ Musical 


Standard. 


All this may not seem germane to the Liszt sub- 
ject, so we will pursue our epistolatory way. A_ Don’t let yourself be stopped in it; it will refresh you 
group of letters to Carl Reinecke and Robert Schu- | for your ‘Faust’—and German art will point with 
mann follow the letters to Belloni, and not a line of | pride to these twin productions. 
them can be safely passed over. A letter dated from ‘‘Schuberth has sent me your ‘Album fiir die 
Weimar, May 30, 1849, runs thus Jugend,’ which, to say the least, pleases me much. 


We have played your splendid trio here several 
times and in a pretty satisfactory manner. 

‘‘Wagner stayed some days here and at Eisenach. 
Iam expecting tidings from him daily from Paris, 
where he will assuredly enlarge his reputation and 
career in a brilliant manner. Would not your dear 
wife (to whom I beg to be kindly remembered) like 
for once to make a romantic country excursion into 
the Thiiringer Wald? The neighborhood is charm- 
ing and it would give me great pleasure to see her 
again at Weimar. A very good grand piano and 
two or three intelligent people who cling to you with 
true sympathy and esteem await you here. But in 
any case there will appear in Leipsic as a claqueur 

Your unalterably faithful friend, IF, Loser. 


‘‘Thank you much, dear M. Reinecke, for your 
welcome lines, and I am glad to hope that you are 
happily arrived at Bremen, which ought to be proud 
to possess you. The musical taste of that town has 
always been held up to me, and I feel assured that 
the inhabitants will have the good taste to appreciate 
you at your full value, and that you will create a 
good and fine position for yourself there without 
many obstacles. Wagner, who will probably be 
obliged to lose his post at Dresden in consequence 
of recent events, has been spending some days with 
me here. Unluckily, the news of the warrant against 
him arrived the day of the performance of ‘Tann- 
hduser,’ which prevented him from being present. By 
this time he must have arrived in Paris, where he will 
assuredly find a more favorable field for his dramatic 
genius, With the aid of success he will end, as I 
have often said, by being acknowledged as a great 
German composer in Germany, on condition that his 
works are first heard in Paris or London, following 
the example of Meyerbeer, to say nothing of Gluck, 
Weber and Handel! 

‘* Wagner expressed his regret to me that he had 
not been able to send a better reply to the few lines 
of introduction which I had given you for him. If 
ever you should be inthe same place with him do 
not failto go andsee him for me, and you may be 


(To be continued.) 





EDVARD GRIEG'S REMINISCENCES. 

CCORDING to the ‘‘ Stockholm Dagblad,”’ Edvard 
A Grieg was interviewed quite recently by a 
musical friend of his, to whom, by special request, 
Grieg verbally related some reminiscences of his first 
visit to Copenhagen, and his collaborations with the 
celebrated Norwegian writers, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
and Henrik Ibsen. 
sure of being well received. Edvard Grieg began his recollections as follows : 
‘Tam very much obliged to you for having spoken | | was only a youth about eighteen years of age 
¢ 


Matthisen-Hansen and I were sauntering along 
Klampenborg I felt him suddenly pull my arm. 

‘* What is it?” I said. 

‘* Don't you see that little man with the gray chim- 
ney pot?” 

‘*Certainly,” I replied. 

‘‘Can’t you guess who it is? 

‘‘No, certainly not.” 

‘It is Professor Gade,” he said. 
you to him?” 

Without waiting for my answer he dragged me to 
the professor saying, ‘‘ Professor Gade, allow me to 
introduce a Norwegian who is a musician.” 

‘‘TIs it Nordraak?” asked Gade. 

‘-No, it is Grieg,” replied my friend. 

‘Very well, so you are Grieg,” said Gade, and cast 
a scrutinizing glance at my small, insignificant per- 
| son, while I, not without some awe, mixed with rev- 
rence, stood face to face with that great musician. 
" said Gade. 


” 


‘* Shall I introducc 





e 
| ‘‘ Have you anything to show me? 
| ‘*No, sir,” I replied. 
| ‘Very well,” said Gade, ‘‘go home and write a 
| symphony.” 
| This was easier said than done. Whilestudying at 
Leipsic I learnt next to nothing in orchestration. It 
is true that the authorities asked me once to compose 
an overture, but how could I write one, when I had 
never got any guidance how to do it? 

However, Gade’s advice acted as a stimulus, and I 
used all my energy to solve the problem he had given 
me. Within a fortnight I had composed and scored 
the first part of asymphony. The whole work was 
finished, but the symphony has only been published 
in part. I believe it was in 1864 that it was per- 
formed once at one of the Symphony concerts at 
Tivoli, under the direction of the late Hans Christian 
Lumbye. 

After I and my friends had worked hard during the 
winter to get ‘‘Euterpe” in good working order, I 
| took up my abode in the country near Copenhagen. 
Whether it was the beautiful situation of the place 
or the invigorating air which inspired me I really 
cannot tell, but during the short time of eleven days 
I composed my piano sonata (op. 7 in E minor, dedi- 
cated to Niels Gade), and shortly afterward my first 
violin sonata (op. 8 in F minor) saw the light. When I 
finished these two compositions I took them to Gade, 
who then lived at Klampenborg, near Copenhagen. 

He looked carefully through my pieces, now and 
then nodding his head in token of approval. Digging 
me in the ribs, he said: ‘‘ This is well done ; come to 
my music room and we will examine the joins and 





of me to Schumann in such a manner as he at least 
ought to think of me, It interested me much to make 
acquaintance with his composition of the epilogue to 
‘Faust.’ If he publishes itI shall try to have it per- 
formed here, either at the court or at the theatre. 
In passing lately through Frankfort I had a glance at 
the score of ‘ Genoveva,’ a performance of which had 
been announced to me at Leipsic for the middle of 
I am very much afraid that Schu- 


when I first arrived at Copenhagen. It was in 1861. 
I was at that time still studying music at the Leipsic 
Conservatorium, and I had just got an invitation to 
visit a friend at Karlsham, in Sweden, I traveled 
from Leipsic via Copenhagen, and I shall never for- 
get what a deep impression the Danish capital made 
upon me. All of a sudden I found myself ina strange 
town with a kind of resemblance which in many as- 
pects reminded me of my homein Norway. With 
the exception of a few Danish felle~w students at 
Leipsic, at that time I did not know a single person 
in Copenhagen. 

When I left Leipsic for good I yielded to Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Wagner my entire artistic 
thoughts. I was longing for more freedom to ‘“el- 
bow” my way, and to inhale a more personal and 
independent atmosphere than Leipsic afforded. It 
was Gade’s name that irresistibly drew me to the 
north and to settle in Copenhagen. I longed to make 
the personal acquaintance of this great tone poet, 
who could form his thoughts in such masterly and 
clear style. To be sure I have never studied under 
Gade, nor have I been his pupil, as has been errone- 
ously stated in several musical dictionaries. 

In Copenhagen I was alwaystogether with Richard 
Nordraak, Emil Horneman and Gottfred Matthisen- 
Hansen. What a glorious time we spent in making 
music and composing with ardor and zeal! We 
founded the musical society ‘‘ Euterpe.” We did our 
best to revolutionize the old conservative coterie ; in 
a word, we enjoyed life in a royal manner, At that 
time I became betrothed to my wife, whose mother 
was a Danish lady by birth. For the rest I worked 
hard to become an efficient organ player, and acted 
often as a substitute for my friend Matthisen-Hansen, 
who was then organist of the Fredrik German Church 
at Christiansham, a suburbof Copenhagen. You see, 
I wanted to get married soon, and was obliged to get 
an income. 

I well remember how one day in the spring I made 
the acquaintance of Niels Gade. While my friend 


May at latest. 
mann will have a struggle with the difficulties and 
delays which usually occur in trying to get any lofty 
work performed. One would say that a bad fairy, 
in order sometimes to counterbalance the works of 
genius, gives a magic success to the most vulgar 
works, and presides over the propagation of them, 
favoring those whom inspigation has disdained, in 
order to push its elect intothe shade. That is no 
reason for discouragement, for what matters the 
sooner or the later? 

‘‘A thousand thanks for your exact and obliging 
packet of cigars. If you should have the opportunity 
of sending me some samples of a kind, neither too 
thin nor too light, at about 20 to 25 thalers the thou- 
sand, I shall willingly give an order for some, which 
might be followed by a larger order. 

‘ Schuberth, of Hamburg, has just sent me your in- 
scriptions of the Schumann songs, which has given 
me real pleasure. If you publish other things kindly 
let me know, for you know the sincere interest I feel 
both in yourself and in your works—an interest I 
hope to have the opportunity of showing you more 
and more. 

‘* Meanwhile believe me yours affectionately, 

oF”. Liszt,” 

Here was the letter to Robert Schumann : 

‘‘DEAR ESTEEMED FRIEND—Before everything allow 
me to repeat to you what, next after myself, you 
ought properly to have known best a long time ago— 
namely, that no one honors and admires you more 
truly than my humble self. When opportunity occurs 
we can certainly have a friendly discussion on the 











see if they run together.” 

As soon as we had entered his room he went 
straight to the grand piano in order to try over my 
music, and the more he played the more enthusiastic 
he became. 

I had been told that when Gade was carried away 
with enthusiasm he had a habit of drinking water 
from the water bottle instead of using the tumbler. 
Well that day I saw him, with my own eyes, empty- 
ing no less than four water bottles without using 
the tumbler. 

However, Professor Gade was not always in such 
brilliant humor when he saw my music. 

Another time I brought to him the orchestral score 
of my concert overture, ‘‘Im Herbst.” He just 
glanced at the music, shook his head, and exclaimed: 
‘‘No, Grieg, this will never do; go home and write 
something better.” 

I felt very downhearted at his adverse criticism, 
but shortly afterward I got quite unexpectedly my 
revanche. I had arranged my overture as a piano 
duet, and forwarded it to the Royal Musical Academy 
of Stockholm, which had offered a prize for the best 
written overture. I was awarded the prize by the 
jury, and Gade was one among them. Either Gade 
must have forgotten that he had seen the overture 
before, or he must have been in a very bad humor 
when I showed it to him the first time. 

A little later on during the summer I played for the 
first time in public in Copenhagen. It was at a con- 
cert for the benefit of the sufferers from a fire in 
Drammen. I played together with the violinist, 
Franz Hildebrandt, for the first time my new violin 
sonata, op. 8, in F major. On this occasion Otto 
Zinck (a dramatic actor), who sang at this concert, 
asked me if I really insisted on having my name 
printed on the program, because he objected to see 
his name together with that of an unknown musician. 
I can still remember that I told him that ‘‘I insisted 
on having my name on the program,” and conse- 
quently it appeared there. 
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THE WORLDLY GOODS LEFT BY CELE- 
BRATED COMPOSERS. 

T Mozart's death all the money he left amounted 
A to 60 gulden. All his chattels, including the 
small musical library, was appraised at 400 gulden. 

Beethoven’s legacy was somewhat better. The 
total amount of cash after the sale of furniture and 
music was 10,232 gulden, from which were deducted 
for expenses during his sickness, his funeral expenses, 
as well as legal fees, 1,213 gulden, so that 9,019 
gulden was the clear residue. The trustee, Dr. Bach, 
of Vienna, remarked thereon: ‘‘ That this small 
amount was not worthy of the merits of this great 
master. But he was only a master; he knew but his 
art, leaving to others the gain.” 

As to what the great and unapproachable composer 
of song, Franz Schubert, left behind it is simply 
pitiful. In the archives at Vienna you can read of 
his effects and the valuation: Three street coats, three 
cloth dress suits, ten pantaloons, nine vests, together 
in value 37 gulden ; one hat, five pair of shoes, two 
pairs of boots, value 2 gulden ; four shirts, nine neck 
and hand kerchiefs, thirteen pair of socks, one linen 
sheet, five bed sheets, value 8 gulden; one mattress, 
one bolster, one cover, value 6 gulden; a few old music 
books, value 10 gulden; the composer of the ‘ Erl- 


king" left absolutely nothing besides these trumper- | 


ies, valued at 63 gulden. Schubert's songs, with ac- 
companiments of piano, reach nearly 600, of which 
Goethe's poetry is the basis of sixty. Besides these 
600 his other compositions of church, chamber, con- 
cert and parlor music brought rich revenues to the 
publishers, and a very small part of it would have 
been of the greatest benefit to Schubert's father, who 
had to defray the expenses of his sickness and death. 
The father was a poor school teacher in Vienna, who 
had the care of eight children. 




















An Otp TUNE. 
Gérard De Nerval, 1805-1855.) 
There is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart's, Rossini's, Weber's melodies 
A sweet sad air that languishes and sighs, 
And keeps its secret charm tor me alone 
Whene’er I hear that music vague and old, 
Two hundred years are mist that rolls away ; 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden in the dying day 
An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows gay with many colored glass ; 
Wide plains, and rivers flowing among flowers 


That bathe the castle basement as they pass 


In antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady k from her window high ; 
, 


Oks forth ig 
ve that I knew and fi 


It may nd her fair 





Insome forgotten life, long time gone by 


—ANDREW LANG.. | 


UCH a merry time as I have had with my books | 
during the torrid weather! After all, vaunt as | 


you will of your biting blasts, brown October ale, old | 


colonial fireplaces and the peace that passeth all un- | 


derstanding in company with the beloved books, but 
for me the brave blue sky, the sun a blazing, blinding 
ball swimming fire plumed in the firmament, and about 
me the smell of clover, the battle of the bees and a | 
volume of Keats. I can’t read during the Wintertide. | 
Life is made up of so many volts more when the | 
frost ‘gins to glisten and the operatic birds return. | 
The long, sleepy, sultry summer day; the hush of | 
the hot noon, and then my eyes greedily devour the | 
type and forget that music ever existed. 


| 


Where shall I | 


* 


* o 


I have about me a pile of books. 


| most entertaining and discursive. He gave my old 
| friend Max Nordau a terrible drubbing on the score 
of his hysterical ‘‘Entartung,” and in the May 
issue he tells the story of Maurice Maeterlinck meet- 
ing a man in a Brasserie in Paris and from him ab- 
sorbing all of his astounding theories of Decadent 
dramatic art. Says Zangwill: ‘‘Fancy picking up 
ideas in a pot house! In London you could only pick 
up h’s.”’ ye 


Of Bernhardt he tells the story of her return from 
America. ‘‘ The occupants of the next cabin heard 
| her rehearsing her expected meeting with her son.” 
‘*Mon Fils, mon Fils! non, c’est trop joyeux!” 
‘* Mon Fils”"—sobs—‘‘ Mon Fils""—more sobs—‘‘ non 
c'est trop triste!" Andso she went on through the 
whole gamut of human emotion, till she had got the 
exact ‘‘ nuance to express the meeting of a mother 
with ason.” He also remarks: ‘‘ That famous coffin 
of hers can hardly fit her now. Call no one a skele- 
ton before death. The latter day Bernhardt’s opu- 
lent bust will remain a classical example of the im- 








‘‘Marcella's” mother, ‘‘Mrs. Boyce,” is extremely 
well drawn, although an exceptional character. The 
trouble with Mrs. Ward is that she depends too much 
on hearsay, on reports at second hand. You seldom 
feel that she has met her figures face to face. When 
she does she succeeds admirably in giving the vital 
touch. Witness her poor folks in ‘‘ Marcella.” They 
fairly stand out before you. 

In ‘‘ David Grieve” she gives us a sketch of Paris- 
ian Bohemian life. I always suspected the validity 
of her vision in this episode, which I have heard 
absurdly overpraised. I had a pleasant chat with 
Julian Story, the well-known painter (and husband 
of Emma Eames) before he left the country last 
month. He told me that he had painted Mrs. Ward's 
portrait and gave me some points as to her personal- 
ity. She is atremendous student, but seldom goes to 
nature. She evolves her types and cleverly enough 
catches the intellectual note of the hour. She quizzed 
Story about the ‘Quartier Latin,” the Students’ 
Ball, the ‘‘Chat Noir” and all the other fascinating 
phenomena of Bohemian life in Paris. He took her: 





| prudence of premature funeral arrangements.” And 
| isn’t this clever: In speaking of ‘‘ Izeyl,” the play in | 

which is Sarah now creating a furore in London, 
| Zangwill says it preaches Buddhism, and when he 
| saw it in Paris of a Sunday night, ‘‘ anumber of men 


| in the stalls kept their hats on, as if to remind them- 
| selves they were not in church.” Zangwill, you see, | 

has the Heinesque flavor in his work. He is of | 
Jewish extraction, and his family are all gifted. His | 
brother Marc is an exceptional designer and illus- | 
| trator, anda sister is an accomplished pianist in a | 
| town full of piano players. 


* | 
* 


I have read “‘ Marcella,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward; | 
| «Esther Waters,” by George Moore, and ‘‘ The Cliff | 
| Dwellers,” by Henry B. Fuller. The book of the year 
is unquestionably Moore's powerful and painful study 
of the poor kitchen scullion Esther. Zola has done | 
| the same sort of thing, but not so sympathetically as 

| Moore, who has always seemed to like low company. 

| Ihave seldom read a book that affected me so pro- 

foundly, not even ‘‘Germinie Lacerteux,” by the De | 
Goncourt Brothers. In ‘‘Esther Waters” we get a 
glimpse, a terrible and disheartening glimpse, of the 
life below stairs, a life that Dickens with his grotesque | 
imagination always contrived somehow or other to | 
make jolly. There was the servants’ hall with its 

rounds of beef and pots of porter and solemn butlers 

slily kissing buxom housemaids. George Moore | 
goes straight to the core of servantdom and tells 
England the truth about the degraded life her 
domestic drabs lead. I know all this may make 
some of you elevate your pretty noses, and I hear 
you say: ‘‘ Pooh, what do we care for servants!” 
Alas! that indifference has been the curse of the | 


~~ 


|ages. It caused the French Revolution and perhaps | 


stabbed a Carnot. Itis all very well to put aside dis- | 


| impress of truth. 


about several times—in the daytime—and out of all 
this second-hand information she constructed her 
story in ‘‘David Grieve.” I need not remind you 
that all this tells heavily in creative work. Not so 
does Thomas Hardy work. ‘‘ Marcella” is made of 
wax (cleverly modelled, I will grant you), as com- 
pared to the palpitating, richly vital ‘‘ Esther 
Waters,” with its vulgar fidelity to a vulgar life. 


* 
* 


7. 

You all remember, no doubt, that rara avis among 
books, ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani"? Its quaint 
old world flavor was caviare to many, and I remem- 
ber wondering several years ago, when I first called 
your attention to the book, if the author, Stanton 
Page, was musical. I have since heard that he is very 
musical. "Of course, as everyone knows, his real 


| name is Henry B. Fuller, and he hails from Chicago. 


That a man who could write such a fantasy as ‘‘ The 


| Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani” and live in Chicago was 
' incomprehensible to me. 


But when I read Mr. Ful- 
ler’s third novel, ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers,” then I under- 
stood why. He has etched a study of Chicago which 
is dry, hard, cold and repellent, yet bears upon it the 
Mr. Fuller was in his most Ameri- 
can mood when he saw the Chicago of this book. 
That asphyxiation which sets in for the esthetic soul 
the moment Chicago is reached, is most graphically, 
even brilliantly set forth without fear or favor. It 
is not pleasant, and Chicago people won't like it—ex- 


| cept Eugene Field—but it sums up the situation 


tersely—harshly. 


* * 


I saw the Imperial Mikado Dancing Girls the other 


| night at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, but was not par- 


ticularly impressed with them. They danced four 
dances—the ancient court dance, a peasant dance, a 
dance called ‘‘ Flowers of the Four Seasons” and a 





agreeable sociological problems like bad smells in a | religious dance. =sthetically it didn’t amount to 
covered sewer, but some day the Sewer fills up and | much, but from an ethnological point of view it was 
we fall sick of fever. The fine ladies who read ‘‘ Mar- | quite interesting. The little women from Japan, four 


cella” and applaud her nonsensical idealism will 
scornfully reject poor ‘‘Esther Waters” and the 
hard, sordid facts of herlife. The terrible simplicity 
of George Moore's style, a simplicity so unlike his 
early affected dilettante tones, is one thoroughly 
commensurate with the problem he grapples. There 
is one scene twixt ‘‘ Esther” and a lady, whose child 
she is nursing, that is as dramatic as anything in 
latter day literature. It wrings your heart—and yet 
it concerns only a servant girl. All this reminds me 
of what Maeterlinck says about the awful mystery of 
our quotidian existence. 
isa humanbeing. Ah! but it is full of red blood this 

book. | 


* | 
~ 
I read Mrs. Ward's novel patiently, attentively, | 


* 





| 


| terminate. 


Esther is a drudge, but she | 


|or five in number, went through a lot of posturing. 
| Accustomed as we are to the Western ballet and the 
\living pictures, itwas as mild as a Sunday school 
| picnic in Harlem. The funniest part of it all to me 
| was the music, which was made by two large shaped 
| instruments, the equivalent for a Japanese banjo and 
a gourd-like drum. The key was a minor one, hover- 
ing somewhere between B and C minor. I couldn’t 
tell which very well, as Eastern tonality is very inde- 
The rhythms were curious and rather 
fascinating to a musician, but as for harmony and 
melody only a vague wraith from time to time ap- 
peared. An old woman crooning like a child with 
cholera morbus, or something analogous to the 
‘‘keening” of the ‘‘ Banshee” at an Irish funeral, 


begin? Of course, Irish-like, at the magazines. Mr. | and laid it down full of admiration for its author, | 4dded to the general amusement. 


W. W. Astor’s ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine” has contained 
any quantity of good things during the past three 
months. Contributors bearing such names as Paul 
Verlaine, W. E. Norris, Edmund Gosse, Frank Stock- 
ton, George Meredith, Ouida, Rudyard Kipling, De 
Maupassant and others make an array hard to beat. 
And last, and to me first, I must not forget I. 
Zangwill’s, whose delightful ‘‘ Causerie ’ every month 
under the title of ‘‘ Without Prejudice,” is quite the 
best thing of its sort. Mr. Zangwill is the author of 


those two capital volumes, ‘‘The Children of the 
Ghetto ” and ‘‘ The King of the Schnorrers,” which 
are true pictures of modern Jewish life and the ideal- 
istic sketch of the Jew presented in ‘Daniel De- 
In his monthly department Mr. Zangwill is 





ronda.” 


But the book lacks vitality, humanity, interest de- | 
spite its isolated bits of fine, charming writing. | 
‘‘Marcella” does not hold us because she is not | 
alive. ‘‘ Esther Waters” lives, lives as sturdily as a | 
figure in a Fielding novel. Indeed, Moore reminds | 
mein the directness and virility of his style of the | 
author of ‘‘Tom Jones.” ‘‘ Marcella,” with het nurs- 
ing the poor, her socialistic ‘‘fads” and her beauty | 
never gains your suffrages because she is not sincere. | 
She is one of Mrs. Ward’s well-known lay figures 
whereon that lady drapes the latest moral ideas of 
the day. In ‘‘Robert Elsmere” she preached; in 
‘David Grieve” she preached; in ‘‘ Marcella” she 
preaches. She still adheres to the oldest formulas, 
but when she is natural she is quite entertaining. 








? 
* 


The nicest thing about Mr. Duff's importation is 
that the girls serve tea in the foyer of the Fifth: 
Avenue Theatre, which is gaily decorated with Jap- 
anese lanterns. Oddly enough, when that charming 
Lillian Swain came out on the stage she appeared to 
be more Japanese than the real article beside her. 
By the way, she has the personal success of the 
piece, and she deserves it. 


* 
* 


* 


~ 

Bernard Shaw's play, ‘‘The Arms and the Man,” 

had great vogue in London. Richard Mansfield has 
secured the American rights. 

Mr. Shaw—George Bernard Shaw, to give him his 

full name—is one of the cleverest and most brilliant 
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menin London. He is a dramatic and musical critic 
and a dyed-in-the-wool Socialist. An extremist, a 
member of the Fabian Society, this witty Irishman 
has often set London in a roar with his smacking 
repartee. His humor, unlike Oscar Wilde’s, 
forced, and I fancy that he posesin a composite por- 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's “ Marcella.” At all 
events the ‘‘ Venturist Society” in that book is un- 
doubtedly meant for the ‘‘ Fabian,” of which Shaw is 
ashining light. His latest row was with W. H. Mal- 
lock, the well-known author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
‘and a ‘‘Romance of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Strangely 


trait in 


"5 

Shaw's play is sure to kick up a fuss here. 
enough, his colleague, George Moore, after telling 
he London public how a play should be written, 
made a dismal failure in ‘‘ The Strike at Arlingford,” 
although he must be consoled by this time with the 
success of ‘‘Esther Waters.” I await with some 
curiosity the production here of ‘‘ The Arms and the 
Man virile, and all Ibsen 


Shaw is nothing if not 


pamphlet, ‘‘ The Quintessence of Ibsenism.’ 
. 
* * 
He is mild in 
He has blue 


His 


George Moore is still a young man 
appearance, tall, slight and very blond. 


eyes,a long nose and a reddish mustache. 


Blumenthal, the great theatre manager of 
was once talking with Tolstoi about Ibsen, and said: 
ave put a good many of his plays on the stage, 
an't say that I quite understand them. Do 
‘‘Tbsen doesn’t understand 
‘the just writes them 
After a while his ex- 


hi 
but I 


you understand them? 





them himself,” Tolstoi replied 
and then sits down and waits 
pounders and explainers come and tell him what he 


meant 
* 


one of the characters in George du 


Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby,” 


in ‘‘ Joe Sibley 


and has been moved thereby to 




















send the following letter to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Budget: 
‘ ef ar k ’ le that | 
, , eav Engla ete f of | 
4 atior . | 
ur eed Mr. George Maurie s emained, 
e tea 
1 a hea c as bee irbor for near alf a life 
. wshit 4 1 be perfecte 
es 4 ear a A j 
a a € ) s envy na e and e 
e 4 t all that time allowed me e affe 
‘ nest Anglo-Frer t, to dete e fair 
Now i " ned the old marmite « rp au-feu he | 
$ e a rty years’ spite, and, in an American 
maga e, fire ff his bo enda s re € isoned 
at 
I'he ew wt h itis aided a entior € ses for my 
' e biographe y it exp 8, aS is usual, 
waist 4 t e furnishes S prese nseemly state 
t € t a € t s, wt ike nseif, ave 
Lous 1 1 enda finer fe v than an open enemy 
PARI J. MCNEIL WHISTLER 
} The ag e pétard we guillotined Guineas 
g t ar pa Ww I spares niernal ma- 
P she Iss ates in whose friendship he has suc- 


There were readers of ‘‘ Trilby’ 
nized Mr. Whistler in Joe Sibley, and found 


who had recog- 
the 
an unmistakable likeness of its original. 
the students in the Latin 
introduced along with several others 
book, but al- 
figure, he is treated so elaborately, 


"acter 


Joe Sibley is one of 
particular figure in the 
though a casual 
and described with so much particularity that it sets 
the wary whether he is not 
somebody of greater importance than the part he 


reader to wondering 


plays in the novel would lead one tothink. His in- 
troduction, as well as that of the character who 


comes in with him, is explained in this way by the 
uthor: ‘‘My humble attempts at characterization 





might be useful as mémoiers pour servir to future 
Besides there are other reasons, as the 


vill soon discover.’ 


biographers 
reader 
Then follows the description of Joe Sibley 
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is un- | 


lovers will remember with gratitude his pugnacicus | ‘ 


shoulders slope, his voice is deep and his movements 


Berlin, 


Mr. Jimmy McNeil Whistler has discovered himself | 


J 


| twenty years ago. 





en there was Joe Sibley, the idle apprentice, the King of Bohe- 
4 er es truands, t« \“ everything was forgiven, as to 
Frat \ ° A cause de ses gentillesses.”’ 

ways ‘ ke Svengali; like Svengali, vain, witty anda 

st ex site and original artist; and also eccentric in his attire 

ig ean), so that people would stare at him as he walked along 

w ea t But (unlike Svengali) he was genial. carressing, 

ympathe charming; the most irresistible friend the world as 
ng as his iship lasted—but that was not for ever ! 

The m s friendship left off his enmity began at once 

Sometimes this enn would take the simple and straighforward 

form of trying to punch his ex-friend’s head ; and when the ex-friend 
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URIER. 








| was too big he would get some new friend to help him 
aused in th 
lallth ad blood was not made better by the funny things he 
went on saying through iife about the unlucky one who had managed 
His bark was worse than 


vod would be is way—though very little was spilt. 





is bad 


to offend him—things that stuck for ever! 

his bite—he was better with his tongue than with his fists—a danger- 
3ut when he met another joker face to face, even an in- 
with a rougher wit, a coarser thrust, a louder laugh, a 

le—he would just collapse, like a pricked bladder. 

He is now perched on such a topping pinnacle (of fame and noto- 


riety combined) that people can stare at him from two hemispheres 


ous joker! 


ferior joker 





tougher hi 


at once; and so famous as a wit that, when he jokes (and he is al- 

ways joking), people laugh first, and then ask what it 

joking about. And you can even make your 

raise aroar by merely prefacing them, *‘ As Juve Sibley once said.” 
ribe has often done so. 

should one day, by a happy fluke, hit 


was he was 
funniments 


own mild 





The present & 





And if by any chance you 
, 


ul good 
i 
be sure it will come back to you after many days prefaced, ‘* As Joe 


on a really good thing of your own enough to be quoted 


Sibley once said.’ 





Joe Sibley, equally enthusiastic, was He was a 


monotheist, and had but one god, and was less tiresome in the ex- 
He is So still—and his god is stillthe same; 


inity, but a modern of the moderns! 


pression of his worship 


3 


todg j } 
no stodgy old 


1aster, this div 



























| For forty years the cosmopolite Joe has been singing his one god’s 
| praise in every tongue he nows and every < try—and also his 
| contempt for all rivals to this godhead - whet! ite sincerely or 
who can say? Men's motives are so mixed! But so eloquently, 
so W s\ ettily, that he almost persuades you to be a tellow 
| worshippe al st, onl or if he did quite, you y a capital- 
st) would buy nothing but “Sibley’s”’ (which y don’t For Sib- 
| ley was god of Joe's worship, and none « and he would hear 
| of no other genius in the world 
| Letus 1a 
| or W .€ a I 
heek 
And les sid et me 
add at, a igl ful white hair like ar 
alt as soft ar ight as flos k also that he was tall and 
| sl " gracef ar ke ost t personages concerned 
s s ve e at, w pr ers ar 3 
€ a e a 


There is added to this the picture of Joe Sibley, 


as the description. It is still, despite the thirty years 
or more which have passed since the artist's student 
days in Paris, the suggestion of Whistler’s appear- 
ance. It reproduces his manner of carrying his cane, 


|e : , 
if that name can be given to the slender wand, as tall | 


as himself, which he actually carries, in place of the 
short stick the artist has drawn. He is described 
now as sparely built, wearing a mustache and impe- 
rial, and dressed with an affectation of the style of 
His square forehead is crowned 
with a mass of black, curly hair, touched with gray. 
and separated by a long lock of white hair, carefully 
brushed back through the centre. This white lock 
is very particularly tended, and he wears his old- 
fashioned high hat in such a way that it is never dis- 
turbed. * 

After all the whole row is much ado about nothing, 
as ‘‘ Trilby” is a third rate replica of Thackeray, and 
poor stuff indeed. 


* 


Friend Davies in the ‘‘Evening Sun” had the fol- 
lowing one day last week: ‘‘On Saturday several 
pianomakers, who had come on here for the Saenger- 
fest, attended the performance of ‘‘The Passing 
Show” at the Casino. Throughout the performance 
the nether extremities of the chorus girls engrossed 
the visitors’ attention. After the Pierrot ballet one of 


| the pianomakers, pointing out a particular pair of 


1 


legs, exclaimed 
one of my Baby Grand pianos! 


‘*Wouldn't those look beautiful on 


teau, the famous Belgian violinist. 
+ ’ - 

The Bostonians signed a contract Tuesday of last | 
week with Victor Herbert and Francis Neilson, bind- 
ing themselves to produce the latter’s comic opera, 
‘‘Prince Ananias,”” next season. The composer is 
of course very well known. Mr. Neilson is a young 
man who has had considerable theatrical experience 
under the late Dion Boucicault, and has written sev- 
eral librettos. This one is particularly clever, and in 
conjunction with Herbert’s sparkling music should 
be a great success. 


Judging from Materna’s size, there is no doubt in 
the world that she could not only back a vaudeville 
company, but even a national Saengerfest. How- 
ever, when it comes to putting up money for a vaude- 
ville enterprise, then inexperience tells. The great 


And much | 


cage : 4 . ise tos | 
which is said to have offended Mr. Whistler as much | 


| readers. 
| certs for eighteen years. 
| critic of the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser,” and has written 


| venture. I fancy she will stick to her singing next 
season. 


% * 


What a relief itis not to always write about music ! 
* = * 

I saw quite a funny thing at the Madison Square 
Garden during the Saengerfest. Anumber of people 
arose in a body and left the building after Miss Juch 
(now Mrs. Wellman) had finished singing. As they 
filed out a titter arose and there was some straining 
of necks after them. The cause was simply that 
they had been sitting upon a bench on which the 
paint had not yet dried. When that crowd got into 
the main lobby and found out what had happened 
there was some very tall talking and objurgation of 
the management. They left the Garden a well red 
party. * 


* * 


I wonder who was the fat man with glasses who 
piped so energetically when Lillian Blauvelt appeared 
at the Saengerfest 1n Madison Square Garden. He 
was sitting at the extreme left of the building, and 
his voice sounded like a magnified penny whistle; but 
he managed to convey to the audience that it should 
give three cheers to the pretty little prima donna, 
and so the three cheers were given with a will. The 
fat man, looking very hot, waved an American flag, 
sat down, and relapsed into obscurity, doubtless hap- 
| py with what he had accomplished 








| The New York Musical Exchange. 
DDISON F. ANDREWS and John J. Nolan, 
who were associated two years ago at Music Hall in 
the management of the Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
the former as assistant manager and the latter as general 
agent, have just established at 18 East Twenty-secon 
street the New York Musical Exchange, of which they are 
the proprietors. For the past two years Mr. Andrews has 
been conducting a musical agency which has met with 
gratifying success, and out of this agency the new ex- 


| change has grown. It is hardly necessary to speak of Mr 
Andrews or Mr. Nolan at length, so well known are they in 
musical circles. 

His column of gossip in Tue Musica Courier finds many 
As a tenor he has sung in church choirs and con- 
He was at one time musical 


musical articles for a number of other papers. It was he 
who originated the Manuscript Society in 1889, which has 
since grown to be a national organization of great power 
and importance 

Mr. Nolan has been connected with the management of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, the National Opera Com- 
pany, the Hinrichs Opera Company, the Emma Juch Opera 
Company and other large musical organizations, which he 
has successfully carried on prolonged tours through the 
United States and Canada. His experience has been a re- 
markably broad one, and he possesses those rare qualities 
for planning, for details and for leadership which are 
found in the successful general of an army 








prima donna is said to have lost $10,000 on a recent 





The New York Musical Exchange will be neither a bureau 
nor an agency, though it will combine the work of both and 
much besides. There is plenty of room for such an enter- 
prise in this city and country, and the success of Messrs 
Andrews and Nolan is already assured. 


The Strauss Jubilee.—The provisional program 


Sies Marin and har. newiy wedaed behest: Aine | of the Strauss jubilee in Vienna next October includes the 
ar i - -wiy W ea Ié ’ e | ° . 
Lachaume, the pianist sail for Peels July 7, and will | “*°"2 of a medal as a memento, presentation of an ad- 
not return to this country until Nov ember next, when | tres, a popular concert conducted by Eduard Strauss, and 
zachaume will play in conjunction with Henri Mar- | 


dress, performances of Strauss’ operettas in several thea- 


a grand orchestral and vocal concert by the Philharmonic 
Society and the Male Vocal Society, under the direction of 
Hans Richter, Fuchs and Kremser. A grand banquet will 
conclude the festivities. The list of names of the festival 
committee includes, besides, Richter, Brahms, Jahn, Hans- 
lick and Goldmark. 

Was a Pupil of Chopin.—All those who admire 
the music of Chopin will be interested to learn of the death 
at Cracow, in Austrian-Poland, of Princess Marceline, 
widow of Prince Alexander Czartoriski. Thisoctogenarian 
lady was the daughter of that Prince Radziwill, who was 
the discoverer and patron of Chopin, and who caused the 
young fellow to be educated at his expense. Later on in 
life the great composer showed his gratitude to his protec- 
tor by devoting himself to the musical training of the 
young Princess Marceline, and theclosest friendship sprang 
up between master and pupil. When Chopin's life was 
drawing near its close, in 1849, Princess Czartoriski—for 
she had been married some years—hastened to his bedside 
at Paris, smoothed his pillow, and at his earnest request sat 
down at the piano just before he drew his last breath and 
soothed his wayward spirit into its final rest with the 
plaintive melodies of his native land. 














































































































THe Tuirtiern MEETING OF THE ALLGEMEINER DrUTSCHER 


MUSIK VEREIN. 





WEIMAR, HOTEL DE RUSSIE, June 8, 1804. 

T is for the fourth time in the history of the 
| existence of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein 
that its meeting of tone artists took place at Weimar, the 
city of the Muses, the quondam residence of Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Herder, Wieland and Liszt. The first time was in 1861, 
the second in 1870 and the third in 1884, For the present 
year the ancient city of Nuremberg had been proposed and 
decided upon as the place of rendezvous, but when the 
preliminaries and programs were talked over it was soon 
found that there are still-to this day too many Beckmessers 
alive in the ancient city of the Meistersingers to admit of a 
comfortable and beneficial gathering of modern musicians. 

Nuremberg had to be abandoned to the Beckmessers and 
its fate. A temporary dilemma ensued and for a time it 
looked as if the meeting for this year would have to be 
held on the Blocksberg, but the noble protector of the 
General Society of German Musicians, H. R. H. the Grand 
Duke Charles Alexander of Saxe-Weimar came to the 
rescue, and again, as he did twice before, offered the hos- 
pitality of his capital, his opera house, his artists, his con- 
ductors, his orchestra, and the entire apparatus, and 
thus the meeting just ended became a possibility. Nor 
did the numerous visitors have cause to regret the change 
of place, for while in Nuremberg they would have had to 
be content with rather poor musical material and small 
numbers of executants, variety of programs being almost 
precluded thereby, in Weimar they had the privilege of 
enjoying three performances of modern grand opera, two 
programs of chamber music, an orchestral concert, a church 
performance of an oratorio and a unique classic, dramatic 
entertainment in the open air, about which I shall have 
something to say later on. 

I shall now proceed chronologically, and as I could not 
be present at the opening performance on Thursday, May 
31, having been detained by business in Berlin, I insert 
here the account given me by Mr. Arthur M. Abell, our 
able and amiable Musica, Courter correspondent at 
Weimar, and one of Professor Halir’s most talented and 
most advanced young disciples of the violin. Mr. Abell 
writes 

WEIMAR, June 1, 1894. 

Engelbert Humperdinck’s *‘ Haensel and Gretel” was 
given here last evening as an introduction to the music fes- 
tival. The work is in two acts, each act having two scenes. 
The libretto is by Adelheid Wette, and is taken from 
Grimm's well-known fairy tale. The composer has treated 
the subject in a very characteristic and beautiful manner. 
‘This 1s one of the most charming of all later operatic works. 

The music is thoroughly modern, being rich and full in 
harmonies and color, and at the same time it abounds in 
fresh, beautiful, flowing melodies. The instrumentation is 
a marvelous piece of work, showing the hand of a master 
who knows just how to produce the desired effects. 

Humperdinck has something to say, and he knows how 
to say it. The music is throughout admirably adapted to 
the text, and there is a naturalness, a sincerity and at times 
a spontaneous outburst of beauty about it that is cap- 


tivating. 
Richard Strauss conducted, and the cast was as follows: 


Peter, broom maker 


Mr. Wildey 
Gertrude, ate wife.. 


Miss Tibelti 













Haensel.. | thei Se MD nscesevdmisnadstete he ng § Miss de Ahne 
Gretel...... (Miss Kayser 
i nascck snteslewesankestebss ats beeias ccateeeaueene Miss Finck 


The Little Sand Man.... / 
The Little Dew Man.... § 
Fourteen Angels. 


enseecesetetcodecguvees cecesutt Miss Schubert 


The performance was an admirable one! 

Singers and orchestra entered into the work with a right 
good will. Miss de Ahne and Miss Kayser carried off the 
honors of the evening. Theacting of both was natural and 
easy and at times childlikely naive. Vocally their parts 
were also well interpreted; they are not overdifficult and 
are grateful. Miss Enyeer's voice is rather thin, but it has 
just the right quality for this rdle. 
sonation of the réle of the ‘* Witch” 
the highest praise. 

Allin all, the performance was a worthy introduction to 
the coming festival. 

The composer, who was present, received an ovation. 

Artuur M. ABELL. 


Miss Finck’s imper- 
was also worthy of 


To this concise and yet exhausting criticism I have only 
to add that *‘ Haensel and Gretel,” which has so far been 
produced with an enormous success at Frankfort, the com- 
poser’s residence, at Leipsic, Cologne and Weimar, will 
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next fall be brought out as one of the first novelties of the 
season also at the Berlin Royal Opera House. 
* 
* * 

The second performance of the present meeting con- 
sisted of a repetition of Richard Strauss’ opera ‘* Gun- 
tram.” As I attended the premiére of this most advanced 
of all modern musico-dramatic creations here a few 
weeks ago, and gave you a full account of it, and as, 
moreover, Mr. Abell sent in his report about the work 
and its performance at the same time, it seems unnecessary 
at the present writing to refer to it more explicitly. It be- 
hooves me only once more to testify to the deep impression 
‘‘Guntram” made upon an audience made up mostly of 
musicians of advanced taste and culture. The general ver- 
dict, however, coincides with mine, and is even given vent 
to by the composer himself, who said to me that a further 
moving on in this direction would seem impossible, and 
that his intention for the future was a return to greater 
simplicity, just as Wagner himself had inaugurated it in 
the score of ‘ Parsifal,” when compared to that of 
“Tristan.” 

Strauss, who is engaged to marry Miss de Ahna, the 
dramatic soprano of the Weimar Court Opera, and who 
was again overwhelmed with applause and recalled numer- 
ous times, together with the artists who participated in the 
performance, conducted on this occasion for the last time 
in Weimar. ‘To-day he leaves this city for Munich, where 
he has accepted a position as Court Opera conductor next to 
Liermann Levi. Strauss’ first introduction to the Munich 
public will be in a performance of ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” 
which will be given under his direction early next month. 
The Munich contract provides for ample time of leave of 
absence for Strauss’ fulfillment of his duties as conductor of 
the Berlin series of ten Philharmonic concerts formerly 
conducted and made famous by Hans von Biilow. 


* 
* * 


Saturday was the least interesting day of the meeting, 
the musical proceedings consisting only of a chamber music 
soirée with a much too long program, not any too well per- 
formed at the stuffy and close little hall of the ‘* Erho- 
lung.” The performers were the present members of the 
once celebrated Gewandhaus Quartet of Leipsic, Messrs. C. 
Prill, concertmeister; M. Rother, B. Unkenstein and G. 
Wille. Their playing was distinguished neither for 
smoothness nor for cleanliness of intonation or execution, 
nor finally for fine shading. On the contrary they played 
rather roughly and in a happy-go-lucky style, and one that 
could in no wise favorably compare with that of the Halir 
Quartet, who played twodays later and whom I admired 
several times last winter. 

Leipsic seems to be going back musically on the entire 
line, and the playing of the Gewandhaus Quartet is not the 
only instance of this fact which I could cite. The gentle- 
men were heard in a rather tame and by no means exciting 
string quartet in F major, op. 25, by Max Puchat, of Grue- 
nau, in which work only the intermezzo in D flat can lay 
claim to the least bit of originality or deserves attention. 
The Brahms’ C minor quartet, op. 51, No. 1, not one of the 
most interesting of the master’s chamber music creations, 
fared not much better in interpretation, and it was a relief 
in the last chamber work of the evening, August Klug- 
hardt's string quintet in G minor, op. 62, to hear Julius 
Klengel’s noble tone on the first violoncello and to notice 
how at once’ he took command of and shone superiorly 
above his Leipsic colleagues. Klughardt’s quintet deserved 
a hearing, although it deviates in many ways from the 
classic prototypes of its genre. The allegro moderato in 
E minor is the best movement of the four, and the finale, 
which is thoroughly Hungarian in style and contents, is 
effective and taking. 

Between the first and second quartet Miss Hermine 
Finck, soprano from the Weimar Court Opera, sang a rather 
strong and dramatic scene, ‘‘ Sappho,” by Robert Volk- 
mann, with not over favorable means or style, and an oc- 
casional deviation from the pitch of the piano accompani- 





ment, which latter was performed by Mr. Gutheil, 
Weimar. i 

The second vocal diversion was furnished by Miss Mar- 
garethe Petersen, of Copenhagen, who sang Groningen’s 
‘* Das verlassene Magdelein " and two Lieder by Otto Less- 
mann, with the composer at the piano. These new songs, 
**Lied der Lurlei” and ‘‘ An die Nacht,” are not quite up 
to Lessmann's best work, especially in invention, but both 
singer and composer were recalled, and added to the over: 
lengthy program another, earlier and better Lied by Less- 
mann, entitled ‘‘ Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt.” 

The Grand Duke, despite his seventy-four years of age, 
one of the straightest walking old gentlemen I ever saw, 
sat through the entire proceedings without wincing and 
with a Spartan stolidity which did not admit of his yawn- 
ing, albeit it also did not betray any deep emotion on his 


part. -He gained my most sincere and heartfelt admiration 
by his exemplary behavior all through the festival. 
* 
* - 


The grand orchestral concert, the only one of the meet- 
ing, was given at the Opera House, began at 5r. m. and, 
with an intermission of half an hour, lasted until 9:20 p. m. 
The program, though for the most part interesting, had 
the fault of most of the programs offered on such occasions, 
it was much too long and those who came in at the fag end 
had to suffer forit. Human receptiveness, even for new 
and interesting music, has its limits. It would have been 
much better and preferable if the Liszt's ‘‘ Christus” per- 
formance of Tuesday evening had been dropped (especially 
as it was not one worthy of the occasion and as the work 
had been repeatedly given at these meetings heretofore,) 
and if in its stead a second orchestral concert would have 
been given. The performance of novelties of contemporane- 
ous musical literature, especially such as have had no 
chance of a hearing elsewhere, is one of the avowed princi- 
pal purposes ot these musicians’ gathering, and this excel- 
lent aim should be adhered to more strictly as it forms 
nowadays one of the chief razsons-d’étre of the Allgemei- 
ner Deutscher Musikverin. But then I suppose at Wei- 
mar Liszt had to be represented by one of his chief works, 
all the more as the Liszt cult is even quicker in its decrease 
than I dared to predict or anticipate. Richter, Mottl and 
the other Lisztianer have come back from the Liszt sym- 
phonic poem craze and the end is not far off. 

But to return to the Sunday concert. It opened with a 
hymn to the Grand Ducal house of Saxe-Weimar, the words 
by Peter Cornelius and the alleged music by Franz Liszt. 
This and the short speech in honor of the monarch, which 
Court councillor Gille made, were a deserved tribute to the 
art-loving prince and were received with unanimous and 
vociferous applause. 

Rubinstein’s violoncello concerto in A minor, op. 65, was 
then played by Prof. Julius Klengel. It is a perfect won- 
der how the Leipsic pedagogue of the ‘cello, who gives les- 
sons to over furty pupils each week, finds time to keep his 
own technic in that most reliable and brilliant condition in 
which he showed it on this occasion. His playing from 
this point of view, and as to purity of tone and intonation, 
is perfectly marvelous. In the mattter of feeling and ex- 
pression, however, he is somewhat of a disappointment, 
and all the more so as both these qualities are expected 
and usually natural attributes of all violoncello performers. 

Rosa Sucher was the next soloist and was again heard in 
the five Wagner Lieder with orchestral accompaniment 
(four of them scored by Mottl), which she sang repeatedly 
and each time most successfully at Berlin last winter. Our 
great ‘‘ Isolde” was not in the best of voice or disposition 
on this occasion, but like the fine dramatic artist she is she 
could not help being impressive nevertheless. She was, 
however, much more at her ease and seemingly in her natural 
element when in the second half of the program she sang 
the great finale or ‘** Briinnhilde ” from ‘*‘ Die Goetterdaem- 
merung,” and with this tremendous excerpt she succeeded 
in rousing the enthusiasm of the entire audience to a pitch 
which it did not again reach during the entire festival. 

The only aan and hence to me the most jet an 
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SEIDL ORCHESTRA. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor, 
SEASON 18904-0905. 


HIS grand organization will be reorganized and placed on a per- 
manent basis for the coming season. Concerts will be given in 

and around this city and short tours made to the different sections 

of the country, embracing all the principal cities of the United States 

and Canada. 

Many orchestral novelties will be produced, the 

talent will be secured, and negotiations are now pending for several 

of the best known European artists. 

Fuller details and information will be given in these columns 

later on. 

Address, for information as to the tours, dates, terms, &c., 


finest solo 


H. G. SNOW, 
During July and! 351 rast 14th Street, New York. 
August, 
After ' Abbey Building, 





September 1,! Corner Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 


1894-18095. 


OVIDE MUSIN COMPANY 


— OF 


FIVE STARS. 


OVIDE MUSIN, - - - - - ~ Violinist. 
ANNIE LOUISE MUSIN, - - ~ - Soprano. 
BESSIE BONSALL, - - = -=- - Contralto. 
F. W. ELLIOTT, Ce. Pe eee Tenor. 
EDUARD SCHARF, - = = = = Pianist. 
W. H. STENGER, - . . - - - + Manager 
R. W. DEXTER, - - - - - - Assisiant Manager 
Address all communications to W. H. STENGER. 
Summer Address—MEADVILLE, PA, 


Permanent Address—STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 
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number on the program, and likewise of the entire festival, 
was Gustav Mahler's tone poem in symphonic form enti- 
tled ‘‘ Titan.” The Hamburg composer conducted in per- 
son, while the remainder of the program was under the 
direction of court conductor Edward Lassen. 

The impression which Mahler's extensive work (it takes 
more than an hour to perform it) created was a much 
divided one, some among the audience going so far as to 
hiss most decidedly at the close of the symphony, while 
The 
hissers were certainly much to blame and showed as little 
No work of such 


others were equally demonstrative in their applause. 


judgment as they evinced lack of tact. 
sincerity and earnestness of artistic purpose and of such 
overwhelming technical skill of workmanship should be re- 
ceived with absolute public disapproval on the part of an 
audience consisting for the most part of brother musicians. 
If you don't like the work, well, that is your taste and you 
are not bound to applaud, just as little as you are bound 
to like it, but to hiss on such an occasion and in opposition 
to others’ approval is ungenerous and ill bred. 

As for the work itself, I confess that to me it seemed of 
the most imposing character, although I am just as willing 
to admit that I failed to verify the correctness of Mahler's 
‘ program” of a musical reproduction of Jean Paul's ‘‘Titan,” 
and that the second half of the work is much too lengthy, 
too labored and diffuse, and should be worked over most 
unmercifully with ared pencil by some good friend of the com- 
poser, who atthe same time must bea good editor and 
a good musician. For the first half of the work, however, 
I have little but praise, although the organ point on the 
high A of the violins in the introduction is likewise too much 
spun out. ‘‘Spring without an Ending” is the program, 
but even as absolute music and without any such allusion it 
is fine music, in which the skill of the fac/ure, however, car- 
ries it above the fecundity of thematic invention. This, 
however, is the case with nine-tenths of all modern music. 
The two middle movements (the first movement is in D), 
an andante in C, entitled ‘‘ Chapter of the Blueminen,” and 
A, entitled, ‘‘ With full sails,” are models of 
form, and any musician might be proud of having written 
them 

The second half of the work entitled as a whole ‘‘ Come- 
dia humana” is, as I said before, lengthy almost beyond 
endurance and the program past comprehension ; above 
all, 1 don't see what the program has to do with Jean 
Paul's ‘‘Titan,” which for safety’s sakeI read overonce more 
before the performance. ‘‘ The Hunter's Funeral” is the 
intended musical picture, taken from a well-known funny 
old German etching in which the parody of the animals of 
the woods burying gleefully the dead and no longer to be 
feared hunter plays the most important part. A funeral 
march in Callot’s manner andin D minor is the most im- 
portant part of the work, and this leads into an a/legro 
furioso with cats’ music and the most devilish distortions 
of all the themes so far given. In skill of workmanship 
this episode is surpassing ; in effect it is hideous. ‘‘ Dall’ 
inferno al Paradiso” is the title of the final portion of this 
second half of a work which I consider one of the most 
characteristic of our period. It seems likewise one of 
those works of the modern school of program music which 
by overreaching their aim and purpose will in the end aid 
us to return to a safer and more rational plane—that of ab- 


a scherzo in 


solute music. 

I notice, not without interest, that one of the critics here 
tries to explain Mahler’s work as a practical joke on the 
public and musicians. In this connection I remember well 
that a most important member of the editorial staff of Tur 
Musical Courier once described Wagner's early symphony 
on the same principle, and this morning I read that Mark 
Twain complains of the fact, that do or write what he may, he 
is never more taken seriously. Well, all I have to say is I wish 
I could joke, musically, like Wagner and Mahler in their 
symphony, or that I could write as seriously as Mr. Clemens 
when he wants to be serious. 

An intermission of half an hour, a breathing spell in the 
open air, was very acceptable after this symphony. The 
second part of the concert opened with Hans von Biilow’s 
best composition, the orchestral ballad ‘‘ The Singer's 
It is a very descriptive piece of writing and ren- 
Musically, 


Curse.” 
ders well the spirit of Uhland’s great ballad. 
however, there is littie originality in it. 


Bernhard Stavenhagen was the instrumental soloist of 
this portion of the program. The Weimar court pianist 
played his own piano concerto in B minor, which I heard 
from him and praised last winter. It is a noble and thor- 
oughly interesting work, one of the best products of the 
Liszt school. Stavenhagen’s playing was again marvelous, 
both for technic and tone production, he using one of the 
best Bechstein grand pianos I ever heard. His success, 
too, left nothing to be desired and must have been ex- 
tremely gratifying, as it came from one of the most musical 
audiences imaginable. I think I am conveying to you a 
good and important piece of news when | tell you that 
Stavenhagen has just concluded a contract for the United 
States with Daniel Mayer, the enterprising London man- 
ager. You will thus have a chance to hear one of the finest 
of the few really great European pianists of our day, and 
the last of the genuine Liszt pupils. 

The concert closed with a spirited performance of Wag- 
ner's ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” the final choral portion of which, 
with its hymn to the Emperor, was listened to standing up, 
just as the audience is wont todo in New York or Boston 
during the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” from the ‘‘ Messiah.” 

* * 

‘The second chamber music concert of the meeting took 
place at 11 a. M. on Monday at the Erholung. The quartet 
playing this time was of a superior order, the executants 
being the Halir Quartet, consisting, as I have several 
times had occasion to mention last winter, of Prof. Carl 
Halir, of Weimar, and Messrs. Carl Markees, Ad. Mueller 
and Hugo Dechert, allthree from the Berlin Royal Orches- 
tra. Of these all but the second violinist, whois some- 
what weak, are real artists, and if they succeed in finding 
a better substitute for Mr. Markees the organization will 
surely soon be able to rival the famous Joachim Quar- 
tet. They will in the future, however, as well as they did 
so far, avoid all such rivalry and comparison, as their pro- 
grams are outlined differently, the Joachim Quartet abid- 
ing by the classics, while the Halir Quartet is fostering 
chiefly modern music. Such was also the case on this oc- 
casion when they were heard in a smooth performance of 
Sgambati’s really very interesting C sharp minor quartet 
(opening in D flat major),op17. A still better and more 
fervent performance was that of the Brahms’ newly revised 
B major piano trio, which Messrs. Stavenhagen, Halir and 
Dechert played superbly and with great élan, especially in 
the last movement. All five performers joined in a most 
musicianly reading of the Sinding piano quintet, which 
eccentric work of the Norwegian composer you have also 
heard in New York. 

Weimar, which just lost Strauss, and by his retirement 
from active service also Lassen, will soon sustain another 
and likewise severe loss in the person of concertmaster 
Professor Halir. The great violinist has been offered and 
has accepted the more important post of concertmaster 
of the Berlin Royal Orchestra, and will occupy the first 
seat in the best orchestra of all Germany from next fall. 

The vocal variety at the above described chamber music 
matinée was vouchsafed by Miss Marie Berg, from Nurem- 
berg, and Mrs. Sucher, from Berlin. Our dramatic prima 
donna sang Liszt's ‘‘ Mignon,” Brahms’ ‘‘ Sapphic Ode,” 
and her husband's *‘ Love’s Happiness” in her own inimi- 
table style, and upon being most strenuously applauded re- 
peated the Brahms’ Lied. The young concert soprano from 
Nuremberg sang nicely but somewhat stiltedly and did not 
create quite as big animpression. Her selections were Franz 
Liszt’s ‘‘O Komm im Traum,” and three Lieder, by Peter 
Cornelius, entitled ‘‘ Ein Ton” (a clever organ point for 
the voice), ‘‘ Untreu” and ‘ Veilchen.” 

* & 

On Monday afternoon and evening I enjoyed two of the 
most perfect artistic treats I ever had in my life. They 
were not, however, of a musical but of a dramatic nature 
and such as you could not have, buy or imitate in all the 
United States, nay, not even everywhere in Germany except 
in such historic, romantic and art-loving spots as Weimar. 
I do believe also that you have to be a German born and 
bred to derive so much real pleasure out of performances 
such as they were offered on this occasion, for I noticed a 
party of Americans present who did not seem to be particu- 
larly interested, let alone incited to enthusiasm. 

The principal performance was a repetition of Goethe's 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘*Fisher Maiden,” which had been given at the recent 
Goethe Society's meeting in the historic Tiefurt Parc, near 
Weimar, at the Artists’ Festival. The ‘‘ Fisher Maiden” 
on this occasion, however, was preceded late in the after- 
noon !y the most charming performance imaginable of 
Goethe's little shepherd play, ‘‘The Lover's Humor,” 
which he wrote when he was only eighteen years of age. 
Imagine a little theatre built by Prof. Frithjof Smith in 
exact imitation of an ancient Greek temple, now nearly in 
ruins, situated most picturesquely between a clump of 
trees, surrounded by meadows and a flowing little river, 
the whole flooded with glorious sunshine and the birds of 
the woods warbling all around you, and you have the scene 
of action. Mrs. Lindner-Orban and Mrs. Wiecke-Halber- 
stadt, as well as Messrs. Wiecke and Neuffer, of the Wei- 
mar Court Theatre, were the actors. They were dressed 
in genuine rococo costumes, and for all the world looked 
like one of those famous groups of Dresden china come to 
life. And how they did act, more especially the ladies, 
and still more especially Mrs. Lindner-Orban! It was a 
feast worthy of the gods, and I wish you would take up 
your Goethe, if possible in the original, if not in the trans- 
lation, and read the little play while vou imagine the sur- 
troundings. 

When it grew dark the personages of Goethe's little 
‘drama of forest and stream,” which was first produced in 
the same historic spot on the banks of the IJm in Tiefurt 
Parc on July 22, 1782, once more were resurrected, per- 
haps for the last time. In 1782, Corona Schroeter, who is 
also the composer of the naively simple incidental music of 
the play, was the heroine ‘‘ Dortchen.”” Last Monday the 
part was taken by Miss Marie Kayser, who was charming. 
The part of the ‘ father” was sung most sonorously in 
open air by Rudolf von Milde, and that of ‘** Niklas” by 
Leonard von Szpingar. The performance in the fresh, 
green woods, on the banks of a lively, flowing rivulet, amid 
moving torchlight illumination and the glare of burning 
woodpiles, alternating with gloomy dark spots, thus fur- 
nishing deep shadows and glaring light effects, all in free, 
open nature, was something wonderful to behold and never 
again to be forgotten. 

* * 

I can pass over the performance of Liszt’s oratorio 
‘* Christus” at the Stadtkirche (Church of the City) on Tues- 
day evening with a few words, as it really does not call for 
much comment. The performance was under the direc- 
tion of Professor Mueller-Hartung, Hofrath and head of 
the Weimar Music School, which conservatory under his 
guidance has become one of the world’s best orchestral 
schools, and furnishes musicians to many orchestras the 
wide world over® The chorus consisted of the united 
singers of the Weimar Chorgesangverein, the chorus of the 
church and the Singakademie. The orchestra of course 
was that of the Court Opera, to which were added some of 
the better pupils of the Conservatory. The soloists were 
Mrs. Agnes Stavenhagen, Mrs. Iduna Walter-Choinanus, 
C. Dierich and Rudolf von Milde, of whom the alto sang 
flat, while the others were most satisfactory, especially 
the bass. The performance, though on the whole not 
faulty, lacked finesse and fervor. It sounded perfunctory 
throughout and therefore did not suit me. 


* & 


The festival meeting closed last night with a very good 
performance of Verdi's chef d’muvre ‘ Falstaff” at the 
Court Opera House, under Lassen’s direction. Though I 
have heard the work at Berlin, both by the Italian Scala 
troupe and by the home forces, I must say that I admired 
the Weimar performance immensely. Schwarz was really 
very good vocally as well as histrionically in the title réle. 


Demuth, of Leipsic, was very lively as ‘* Ford,” Geissen 


was an excellent ‘* Fenton,” and Zeller no less satisfactory 
as ‘‘ Dr. Cajus.” Of the ladies Mrs. Stavenhagen shone 
foremost in every way as ‘‘ Mrs, Ford,” and Miss Kayser 
was a charming ‘‘Aennchen.” Altogether the Shake- 
spearean opera, which Prof. Fritz Brandt had staged admir- 
ably, went exceedingly well. 

Among the most attentive listeners was Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, of New York, who had come on purpose to hear 
the baritone Schwarz. Whether or no it will turn out to be 
an engagement, I cannot say, as Mr. Damrosch left for 
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Berlin after the second act, aud was in too great a hurry to 
catch his train to allow himself to be buttonholed and in- 
terviewed. 

sk * 

Together with Mr. Damrosch and some American young 
ladies and talented young musicians I wasat luncheon yes- 
terday, the guest of Mr. Thomas Ewing Moore, the Ameri- 
can Consul at Weimar. With his mother and sister as most 
amiable assistants Mr. Moore's is one of the most hospitable 
American homes one could well find in foreign lands or 
even in the United States. 

The luncheon over we were treated to some piano per- 
formances by Akos von Buttykay, a young Hungarian, who 
will make his mark both as a composer and pianist, and by 
Ernest Hutchison,a young Australian, who, if I am not 
mistaken, will become a really great pianist erelong. Both 
young men are highly talented, and are pupils of Staven- 
hagen. 

= * * 

Julius William Otto Voss is a young New Yorker who is 
also studying the piano at Weimar. He looks a bit like 
Paderewski, only in blond instead of old gold tints: If he 
will come as near in playing like Paderewski as he looks 
like him he will be doing well. 


* # & 


The city of Weimar had done its very best for the musi- 
cal guests, not only in the way of decorations and flags, but 
also by opening for gratuitous inspection the museum, the 
Schiller and Goethe House, and the Liszt Museum. About 
the latter most interesting institution Tue Musica, Couriek 
will shortly give a special article. 

. **#* 


While Emil Sauer, the celebrated Dresden pianist, was 
attending the meeting he was surprised with the pleasing 
and rare news that the Emperor of Austria had decorated 
him with the Knighthood's Cross of the Order of Francis 
Joseph. This is really a distinction, as, outside of Richter 
and Jabn in Vienna, no living musician has been honored 
with this decoration. 

* *# * 

At the same time that the Weimar meeting was in prog- 
ress, Stuttgart had a music festival of its own, at which 
Rubinstein was the grand special attraction. He conduct- 
ed at the Opera House his opera, ‘*Die Makkabder,” and 
was decorated by the King of Wurtemberg. He also di- 
rected the first performance of his latest work, ‘‘ Christus,” 
which was enthusiastically received by an audience of 5,000 
persons. 

* * 

On the same day there died at Stuttgart the venerable 
pedagogue and composer, Prof. Immanuel Faisst. He was 
born at Esslingen on October 13, 1823, and first studied 
theology. Since 1846, after he had traveled about exten- 
sively as an organ virtuoso, he installed himself in Stutt- 
gart, where in 1857, chiefly through him, the Conservatory 
of Music was founded. He first became teacher at and in 
1859 director of the Conservatory. His numerous compo- 
sitions are mostly unpublished yet, and probably will re- 
main so. His elementary and choral singing method, which, 
together with L. Stark, he wrote in 1880, was published in 
1883. He took a most active part in the musical hfe of 
Stuttgart for a period of fifty years, and his successes as 
teacher as well as organist and conductor of the Stuttgart 
music festivals are matters of history. 

** 


Among the number of distinguished visitors to the Wei- 
mar Tonkiinstlerversammlung I noticed the following : 

Dr. Gille, Jena ; Dr. Adolf Stern, Dresden ; Jean Louis 
Nicode, Dresden; E. Starke, kapellmeister, Freiburg ; 
Arma Senkrah Hofmann, chamber virtuoso, Weimar ; Hans 
Sommer, composer, Weimar ; Martin Fuss, pianist, Weimar; 
Gustav Mahler, conductor, Hamburg ; Hans and Ingeborg 


von Bronsart, Weimar ; H. Feodor von Milde, court singer, 
Weimar ; Otto Lessmann, Charlottenburg; Robert Kahn, 
composer, Berlin; Alfred Lorenz, conductor, Jena; Prof. 
Carl Schroeder, conductor, Sondershausen; Wdlter and 
Max Ibach, Barmen ; Conrad Ansorge, pianist, Weimar ; 
E. O. Nodnagel, composer and littérateur, Charlottenburg ; 
Carl Dierich, chamber singer, Leipsic ; Heinrich Hofmann, 
composer, Berlin ; Moritz Moszkowski, composer, Berlin ; 
Richard Sahla, court conductor, Bueckeburg; Richard 
Schefser, musikdirector, Speyer; Josef Lomba, musik- 
director, Trier; Johanna Hoefken, contralto, Cologne ; E. 
Buechner, court conductor, Erfurt ; Frederick Weigmann, 
conductor, Dartmund; Robert Seidel, musikdirector, 
Stettin; E. Humperdinck, composer, Frankfort; Dr. 
Oscar von Hase, head of the firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel, Leipsic; Ernst Naumann, musikdirector, Jena; 
Max Auerbach, conductor, Breslau; Otto Singer, con- 
ductor, Dresden; August Klughardt, court conduc- 
tor, Dessau; Carl Kleemann, court conductor, Gera; 
Frederick Lamond, pianist, Glasgow ; Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor, Altenburg; John Moeller, musikdirector, Muehl- 
hausen; August Goellerich, musikdirector, Nuernberg ; 
Georg Blum, pianist, Nuernberg ; Eugen Seynitz, pianist, 
Leipsic ; Heinrich Porges, musikdirector, Muenchen ; Her- 
mann Wolff, concert director, Berlin ; Siegfried Ochs, con- 
ductor, Berlin; Walter Damrosch, conductor, New York ; 
M. Schillings, composer, Munich; Ernst Walter, musik- 
director, London ; Minette Wegmann, pianist, Brunswick ; 
Gustav Rebling, musikdirector, Magdeburg; Max Puchat, 
composer, Gruenau ; Margarete Stern, pianist, Dresden ; 
Gustav F. Kugel, conductor, Frankfort; Prof. Martin 
Krause, pianist, pedagogue and littérateur, Leipsic ; Georg 
Schumann, musikdirector, Danzig ; Georg Davidsohn, edi- 
tor, Berlin; Rudolf Zwintscher, musician, Leipsic ; Dr. 
Paul Simon, editor, Leipsic, and last, but by no means 
least, Emil Sauer, the great Dresden pianist. O. F. 


* Rienzi” Manuscript.—The Richard Wagner Mu- 
seum in Vienna has acquired the original score of ‘* Rienzi” 
which had been previously in possession of the City Museum 
of Eger. This precious manuscript was sent on February 
19, 1846, by Richard Wagner to Theodore Kiittner, at that 
time musical director at Marienbad, for him to use as he 
thought best. 

Tout Comme Chez Nous !—The London “ Fig- 
aro” wails: ‘‘ Although we have to import foreign hus- 
bands for our princesses and foreign artists to portray our 
royal ceremonies it seems a pity that now and then an Eng- 
lish orchestra cannot be engaged for the State Ball. Last 
Friday, as usual, all the performers were foreigners and, 
equally as usual, not a single bar of music by an English 
composer was played. Mr. Gottlieb’s Vienna Orchestrais, 
of course, a very fine one, but surely some encouragement 
might on these occasions be given to the nativearticle. At 
any foreign court the idea of habitually employing alien 
bands at state functions would be scouted.” 

Mapleson’s Singing Earl.—A smart concert was 
lately given at the Dudley House, London, in the picture 
gallery, which had been lent by Lord and Lady Dudley, 
for charitable purposes. The Earl of Shaftesbury sang two 
songs, one an aria from ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” and the other 
Blumenthal's ‘‘ Message,” in a very pretty drawing room, 
light tenor voice. Among the other performers on the tiny 
stage were: Dotti, dear Dotti! Scalchi, Grossmith, father 
and son, Hayden Coffin, Arthur Rousbey and Campanini. 
Also Letty Lind did some of her ‘‘ Go-Bang ” imitations. 
And now comes the redoubtable Colonel Mapleson, noted 
for discovering remarkable voices, and offers the Earl of 
Shaftesbury the sum of $500 a night (!) to sing throughout 
the principal cities of the United States. Lieutenant 
Colonel Mapleson, of the Tower Hamlets, ina fit of gener- 
osity has supplemented this royal offer by also promising 
the earl 10 per cent. of the gross receipts. 














LEIPZIG, June 15, 1894. 
OR the benefit of the Pension Fund of the 
Stadt Theatre, a summer festival was given June 2 
at the Crystal Palace, at which all kinds of tastes could 
revel. Beginning at 3 o’clock in the afternoon there were 
such amusements as: Lottery, at which every chance 
won; Tyrolian shooting matches; ‘‘Guten Morgen, Herr 
Fisher,” Vaudeville burlesque ; ‘‘ Rheinische Weinkneipe,” 
children’s plays, military bands, théatre variété, and in the 
evening a grand concert in the Albert Hall. 
Arthur Nikisch, as conductor of this concert,was the 
great attraction. Following is the program: 
Overture, “Tanmhuser ”....cccsescecssescesodsessees Richard Wagner 


Prologue by Crome-Schwiening, declaimed by Clara Salbach 
(from Dresden). 


Adagio and finale from seventh concerto, ..........seceeeeees L. Spohr 
Mr. Henri Petri (from Dresden). 
Suite for orchestra, “ Peer Gynt’’..........cccceseeeeeecseses Ed. Grieg 
Lieder— 
Soh: Mahe Dig “i icccccccetoc conecencctqeesusenc dpties Cnsecy .Grieg 
Ser DEO NOR on cadscnccicaddnccadapasvedpanensesedsanehaeeeenel Franz 
SGpmmiaehes LéeE cc cccccccccccccecdcccccscccccsssscocsseoss Eckert 


Miss Therese Rothauser (from Berlin). 


“Invitation to Dance ”’ 
Declamation 
Three pieces from “ Bal Costumé ”’ 
Lieder (sung by Mrs. Arthur Nikisch). 

Overture to “ Rienzi’’ (for military music)..............+.++++ Wagner 





The orchestra was first-class, the best material having 
been selected from the three military bands stationed here. 
A remarkable exactness and evenness characterized their 
playing. Never had a military orchestra played here with 
such smoothness and finish. All shades, ai] nuances were 
brought out, yet a great something was lacking. The 
Nikisch who conducted was not the Nikisch of five years 
ago. The magnetism, brilliancy, fervor and sensuousness 
(since that seems now to be the favorite term) of former 
days were so little apparent that his readings seemed a 
protestation of : 

I warrant you, sir, 
The white, cold, virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardor of my liver. 

Those who went to the concert for a draught of the 
genius they had known of old had their thirst quenched, 
not by an intoxicating potion, but by crystal pure spring 
water. Nikisch is, when he desires, a marvel as a drill 
master—schoolmaster, his enemies would probably say— 
but implacability rather than spontaneity seems now to be 
his principal characteristic. He is to conduct one of the 
Liszt Verein concerts next season, and it is to be hoped that 
his temperament will undergo a rejuvenescence by that 
time. His apathy on this occasion was exasperating. 

Mrs. Nikisch’s singing merits no dissertation The little 
episode so well known in America was conscientiously 
enacted. A long prelude upon the piano by her husband, a 
long, ominous silence, expectation worked to the highest 
pitch, and then—Mrs. Nikisch sang as she sings. 

Miss Rothauser looked pretty and sang prettily and 
breathed as though she had asthma in an aggravated form. 
A fly or other insect passing in the vicinity of her mouth 
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during those frantic gasps would probably never attend 
another concert. 

Mr. Petri is a superb artist ; small, smooth, sympathetic 
tone, elegance, fine technic and any amount of equanimity. 

The declamation by Miss Salbach was perhaps the best 
‘*hit” of the evening. 

* * & & 

Miss Mark, after an absence of one year, was again heard 
at the Neues Theater as guest in her principal rdles, 
‘ Kate” (‘** Taming of the Shrew "), ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘* Mignon,” 

Nedda” and ** Santuzza.” At each of these performances 
the house was completely sold. 

The unbounded enthusiasm of the Leipzig public for 
Miss Mark is attributed, it is safe to assert, to her charm- 
ing personality rather than to exceptional artistic excel- 
lence. All of the above réles, with the exception of ‘* Ned- 
da,” have now in the personnel of the opera better inter- 
preters ; nevertheless the people look upon Miss Mark as 
the apostle whose hierarchal endeavors must be accepted 
with pious conviction. 

Particularly is her ‘‘ Carmen" Yet her ‘* Car- 
men” gives the most general satisfaction because in it she 
displays Aer delightful personality in the costume of a 
Spanish girl. The real *‘ Carmen” would shock Leipzig. 
‘Carmen” in venturing so far north must expurgate her 


overrated. 


southern blood and temperament and become compara- 


tively decorous. Calvé's ‘‘ Carmen” would not be deemed 
** Salon-fihig ” here 

Miss Mark is a good opera singer in her class, but her 
singing and acting do not warrant the unusual homage 
that has been paid her. 


%* & & 
If the project of German operain New York should fail 
of the of ‘‘ celebrated” 
Wagner singers, it were particularly to be regretted, inas- 


because unreasonable demands 
much as there are some artists in Germany, of equal or per- 
haps superior excellence to the better known, who might 
In Germany 
singers usually have reputation when their best endeavors 


have been engaged quite advantageously. 


are of the past 

In Miss Doxat Leipzig could have supplied the ‘‘ Isolde,” 
‘ Briinhilde,” ‘* Elizabeth " and ‘‘ Ortrud.”” She is now at 
the height of her artistic career, and her work the past year 
has simply been phenomenal. 


*s* & & 


A cycle of Goethe's plays was recently g en at intervals of 
from two to three days. The production of ‘‘ Faust "—first 
and second parts—on two successive evenings is worthy of 
mention 

Despite the fearfully long sessions (five hours and fifteen 
minutes and four hours and twenty minutes, respectively) 
and the that E. has felt called 
upon to write to it, the great work kept the audience spell- 
bound from beginning to end. 


miserable music Lassen 


The play was carefully and elaborately staged, and the 
of Mr. Borscherdt was a master effort. 
The play 


‘** Mephistopheles ” 
Otherwise the cast was not particularly strong. 
here is not on a par with the opera. 

*2 %& 

Los Angeles is soon to profit by a loss that Leipsic will 
sustain in the departure for California of Mr. Philo Becker, 
who for a number of years has been identified with Leipzig 
as an eminent pianist and one of the most successful 
teachers. 

Mr. Becker has an enviable reputation for versatility, 
and while ranking high as a scholarly and classical player, 
has likewise all the characteristics and requisites of a mod- 
ern virtuoso. 

California is to be the permanent home of this excellent 
artist, who, however, will make only the trip from here to 
London alone. For London in turn will lose one of its most 
popular society ladies, for whom a bridal trip of 7,000 
miles has apparently no terrors. 

A host of friends and admirers in Leipzig wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Becker all the success and happiness they deserve. 

Mr. Becker is a disciple of Prof. Martin Krause, and is 
known as one of the representative votaries of that master. 


* #*#@2 4 


Mr. Buccar, tenor, and Miss Liiling, soprano, are recent 
acquisitions at the Opera. Mr. Buccar has a tractable voice 
of good quality, which, however, still requires considerable 

raining. Miss Liiling is by far the weakest member the 
Opera has had for some time; in fact she is quite incom- 
petent Aucust GOssBACHER. 


The Chopin Monument.—Toward the end of 
next month the monument erected to the memory of 
Chopin will be unveiled at Zelazova-Wola, near Warsaw, 
his native place. 

The Silesian Music Festival.—The twelfth 
Silesian Music Festival, which is announced in Girlitz for 
this month, will have an orchestra of 42 violins, 16 violas, 
12 celli, 10 basses, 5 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinettes, 5 fagotti, 
6 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones, 1 tuba, 1 drum, 1 harp, 2 
timpanis or 116 musicians, partly from the Royal Berlin 
The chorus will number 800, 


Opera Orchestra. 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., June 16, 1894. 
R. JOSEF HOFFMANN gave his fourth and 
last recital at St. James’ Hal! on Saturday afternoon 
before a large audience. The weather was depressing, 
and no doubt had an influence upon Mr. Hoffmann, for he 
was not in his best form in the Beethoven and Chopin selec- 
tions. He seemed to recover, however, in the latter part 
of the program, which included his own ‘‘ Durch die 
Wolken,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Miniatures”—minuet, serenade 
and valse—and Liszt’s ‘* Rhapsodie Espagnole.” Inthese he 
displayed that wonderful talent of which I have spoken 
so many times before. The audience were most enthu- 
siastic, demanding two encores. 

Mrs. Sophie Menter gave a piano recital at the same 
place on Monday afternoon. Mrs. Menter has many ad- 
mirers in London, and well she may have, for, added to her 
wonderful technical abilities, she has the interpretative 
faculties that enable her to express the meaning of the 
composer and his ideas most poetically. She wandered 
through works by Beethoven, Chopin, Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Sapellnikoff, Tschaikowski, Liszt’s ‘‘ Gondo- 
liere” and his transcription of ‘‘ Wohin” and the Tann- 
hiiuser overture. No doubt the splendid Steinway piano 
largely aided her in the effects which she achieved. 

Dr. Richter’s second orchestral concert was given at this 
hall in the evening, when again enthusiastic amateurs 
gathered to hear the great chef d’orchestre’s interpreta- 
tions of some excerpts from Wagner—including selections 
from ‘* Die Meistersinger’—Schubert’s superb symphony 
in C, Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonora” overture, Bizet’s first suite 
arranged from the incidental music to ‘ L’Arlesienne” 
and Berlioz ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romaine.” 

Dr. Richter’s treatment of this varied program, and 
especially of the French masters, shows his wonderful ver- 
satility and his sympathy with the works of the French 
school as well as the German, to which he is so closely al- 
lied. All proved to the taste of the audience, and espe- 
cially the works which are comparatively new to us from 
Bizet and Berlioz. Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist, 
and sang the ‘‘ Werbelieder “ and “ Preislied” in his own 
masterly manner. 

An excellent chamber concert was given at the small 
Queen's Hall on Tuesday afternoon, when the performers 
included Mr. E. Pitts (piano), Mr. J. Pitts and Mr. Norman 
Bath (violins), Mr. S. J. Waud (viola), and Mr. L. G. Paggi 
(cello), Miss Maggie Purvis and Mr. Andrew Black gave 
variety to the program by their singing. Dvordk’s quintet 
for piano and strings (op. 81), and Mendelssohn's quartet 
for strings (No. 5) in E flat, constituted the concerted 
music, and were both well played. Mr. E. Pitts gave 
Chopin's nocturne in F sharp, and Liszt's legende No. 2, 
his descriptive piano piece ‘‘ St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds,” most satisfactorily, thus completing a program evi- 
dently enjoyed by all present. 

At this hall Mrs. Montem-Smith gave a concert on the 
previous evening, when she was assisted by Mrs. Clara 
Samuel, Mrs. Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Lester, Mr. Orlando 
Harley, the Westminster Singers, Miss Kate Chaplin 
(violin), Miss Nellie Chaplin and Miss Evelyn Ehrman 
(piano). Mr. Turle Lee conducted. The concert giver sang 
Goring Thomas’ ‘‘Summer Night,” two songs by Grieg, 
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“‘Solvejgs Lied” and ‘‘ Mit einer Primula Veris,” joining 
in Leslie’s Trio ‘*‘ Memory ” with Mrs. Marian McKenzie and 
Orlando Harley. Each one on the program acquitted them- 
selves of their tasks creditably, and applause was the rule 
of the evening. Altogether Mrs. Montem-Smith’s concert 
was a complete success. 

Miss Aimee Loidore gave a concert at this now popular 
place on the following evening, when she was assisted by 
Mrs. Roger-Michols and Mr. Johannes Wolff. The two 
latter played Grieg’s splendid sonata for piano and violin, 
in C minor, excellently. Mrs. Roger-Michols chose for her 
solos Chopin's scherzo, and Godard’s mazurka, and Mr. W. 
Hubay’s ‘‘ Scenes Csarda.” Miss Aimee Loidore sang a 
variety of songs, perhaps the most effective being Saint- 
Siiens’ ever popular *‘ Mon coeur s‘ouvre 4 ta voix.” This 
young lady has a pieasing appearance, besides musical 
talent, and has apparently a promising future. 

St. James's Hall was well filled on Wednesday night for 
Mr. Isidor Cohn’s concert. A specialty in the program was 
‘* Dumky,” a trio by Dvorak, which has not previously been 
performed. Itis most characteristic of the composer, from 
the slow pathetic movement with which it opens to the last 
note, and was received very favorably by the audience. The 
artists were Lady Hallé, Mr. Isidor Cohn, and Mr. White- 
house, cello. Lady Hallé also gave a solo, Max Bruch’s 
romanza in A minor, playing so magnificently that the 
applause lasted until she consented to give another selec- 
tion. Miss Lydia Muller contributed three songs, Grieg’s 
‘* Ich liebe dich,” Echert’s ‘‘ Wenn ich mit Menschen und 
Engelzungen redete,” and Brahms’ well known ‘‘ Wiegen- 
lied.” The last named was by far her best effort, being 
rendered very sweetly and clearly. Mr. Isidor Cohn played 
a group of four selections from Mendelssohn, Rubinstein 
and Chopin. He has a very delicate touch, and plays with 
great tenderness of expression, meeting with the decided 
approval of the audience, who demanded an encore. The 
program concluded with Schumann's quintet in E flat for 
piano, two violins, viola, and 'cello, in which Messrs. Ries 
and Gibson assisted the previously named artists. Mr. 
Isidor Cohn is a German pianist, who has now established 
himself in England. He first settled in Bradford, York- 
shire, and made a name for himself through the North of 
the country. He came to London last spring, and has since 
won a good reputation. He is a native of Hamburg, and 
studied under the well-known organist Herr Overbeck. and 
Herr Schwenk of Berlin, also taking some lessons of Dr. 
von Biilow. 

On the same evening, at Princes Hall, Miss Trask’s choir 
gave Max Bruch’s cantata, ‘‘ The Lay of the Bell,” with pi- 
anoand harmonium accompaniment. Miss Task conducted, 
and there was an efficient chorus, and the following solo- 
ists: Miss Esther Pallister, Miss Mildred Drake, Miss Elsie 
Holme, Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. Andrew Black. The 
choral work was preceded by Schumann's piano quartet, 
with Miss Trask at the piano, Miss Eldina Bligh (violin), 
Mr. Alfred Hobday (viola) and Mr. W. H. Squire ('cello). 

Master Bronislaw Huberman gave his third violin recital 
at Princes Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when he was as- 
sisted by Miss Lucie Hillier and Mr. Herbert Grover. This 
young violinist, of whom I have spoken several times, chose 
Beethoven’s grand violin concerto, with three cadenzas by 
Joachim; Svendsen’s ‘* Romanze,” Schumann's ‘ Trau- 
merie,” and Joachim’s arrangement of Brahms’ ‘‘ Danses 
Hongroises,” to delight his many admirers. It is hoped that 
the wherewithal necessary for him to settle down for 
further study has been acquired. The future of this youth 
will be watched with much interest by all who have heard 
him play. 

The next evening the other young violinist, Master 
Arthur Argiewicz, gave his second concert at the same hall. 
His marvellous playing of Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso” and Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeun- 
erweisen,” shows that he too has talent that is bound to 
gain him a high place in his chosen profession, when the 
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maturity of manhood brings the development of his facul- 
ties. He was assisted by Miss Mara Rowarri, a débutante 
with a powerful voice, which in a measure lacks training, 
but gives considerable promise under careful guidance. 

Another matinée on Wednesday was Mrs. Baskcomb'’s at 
the Prince of Wales Club. Only thirty-two items figured 
in the program, and it would be impossible to name all the 
artistes who took part. Miss Helen Trust’s beautiful sing- 
ing of two songs, and the Little Ruby and Miss Valli-Valli, 
pleased as they alwaysdo. Twodébuts were made on this 
occasion, Mr. Fritz Bruckner, a violoncello player of about 
fifteen years of age, a pupil of Schroeder and Julius Klen- 
gel, and Miss Helen Mar, a remarkably clever entertainer, 
showing the pathetic and humorous to perfection in two 
recitations. Altogether the concert was a grand success. 

The London Academy of Music on Thursday afternoon 
gave their annual concert at St. James’ Hall, when the 

students of this institution gave ample evidence that they 
had been well taught, and through the long and varied 
program, including works by the best masters, they enter- 
tained a large audience, who frequently testified their ap- 
proval by hearty applause. This is one of the worthy 
musical educational institutions of London, and was 
founded by Dr. Henry Wylde in 1861. It is now conducted 
under the direction of Mr. Apollitzer, Mr. Denza and Mr. 
Raimo, with Mr. J. F. Barnett as honorary director. On 
Thursday evening the first of a series of three recitals was 
given at the small Queen’s Hall under theconcert direction 
of Mr. W. Norman Neruda. The three evenings will be de- 
voted to Schubert, Schumann and Brahms respectively. 
Among the works of the former master which were chosen 
on this occasion were his fantasie for violin and piano in E 
flat major (op. 159), his posthumous sonata in E flat major 
for piano alone, and *‘ Rondo Brilliant” for piano and violin 
in Bminor. ‘The instrumentalists were Mr. Leonard Bor- 
wick and Miss Emily Shinner, and Miss Marie Fillunger 
sang eight favorite selections from his Lieder. These three 
capable artists all worked together to secure exemplary 
rendering of each number, and the admirers of the master 
seldom have an opportunity of hearing his works given 
so well. 

Miss Winifred Ludlam gave her first vocal recital at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Thursday night, when she was as- 
sisted by Mr. Gilbert Davies, Mr. Ferdinand Weist-Hill 
and Mr. Henry Wood. This popular singer contributed 
‘* Elizabeth's Prayer,” from the third act of Tannhduser, 
and songs from Tschaikowsky, Henry Wood, Dvorak, Gor- 
digiani and Hindel. The other artists lent valuable 
assistance. 

Mr. Harvey Lohr was entertaining another audience at 
Prince’s Hall. He was assisted by Miss Helen Trust, 
Mrs. Hope Glenn, Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. Arthur Oswald 
and Mr. Achille Simonetti. The liberal selections from 
the songs of this composer were well rendered by these 
capable artists. The instrumental numbers were chosen 
from Grieg, Mackenzie, Dvor4k and Tschaikowsky, and 
Mr. Lohr's cavatina and caprici were favorably heard, being 
well played by Mr. Simonetti. ‘ 

Across the way at St. James’ Hall in the afternoon Miss 
Matilde Verne and Miss Ethel Barnes gave their third 
piano and violin recital. Among the attractive numbers of 
the program were Brahms’ trio for piano, violin and horn 
and Schumann's variations for two pianos, two ‘cellos and 
horn. Both of these compositions, that are seldom heartily 
enjoyed, were delightfully played by Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
Mr. Belinski, Mr. Schmidt (‘cello) and Mr. Paeroch (horn), 
these artists assisting the concert givers. 

Miss Mary Townsend gave a concert at Princes Hall 
yesterday afternoon, which was well attended. She was 
assisted by Mr. Faik Eey della Sudda of Constantinople, 
which was his début in England, Lady Hallé and Mr. 
Plunket Greene, whose first appearance it was since his re- 
turn from America. The concert-giver sang selections 
from Handel, Wagner, Massenet, and Mozart, joining Mr. 
Plunket Greene in a duet. She was most successful in the 
‘* Ziffierietti Lusinghieri” from ‘‘ Idomenes.” Mr. della 
Sudda made a most successful debut, playing Chopin's 
scherzo in B minor, and for his second number Godard’s 
‘* En Valsant,” Tour’s ‘‘ Bourée Moderne” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Le 
Rossignal,” after which he was imperatively encored. Mr. 
della Sudda has refined and brilliant technic. His playing 
was characterized by individual rendering of these works, 
which met with the approval of those present. Mr. Plun- 
ket Greene had his old time success, giving Schubert’s 
‘* Litanci” and some old melodies, responding to an encore 
after the latter. Lady Hallé was not in her best form, but 
nevertheless gave excellent interpretations of Spohr’s 
Adagio in F from the Ninth concerto, Nordini’s ‘‘ Larghet- 
to,” and F. David's ‘‘ At the Fountain.” 

Mr. Plunket Greene’s American tour, I learn through Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, was a most successful one. He sang alto- 
gether at fifty concerts, comprising oratorios, miscellaneous 
concerts, and fifteen recitals which he gave unaided, per- 
forming in all nearly 400 songs at these recitals. Arrange- 


ments are made for his return to the United States next 
year during the months of March, April and May. 
Mr. César Thomson, the eminent Belgian violinist, has 


been engaged through the agency of Mr. Daniel Mayer 
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Sir Augustus Harris’ series of four operatic recitals com- 
mence on the afternoon of June 23, when Gounod’s 
“Faust” will be given, with Mesdames Eames, Bauer- 
meister, Giulia Ravogli, Messrs. Plangon, Albers, Villani 
and Alvarez, with the orchestra and chorus from the opera. 

Paderewski will probably give a recital in London some 
time during next month. ‘* Utopia” has had its run at the 
Savoy, and has been taken off. Active preparations point 
to the early reopening with an opera by Messager. 

‘‘Rigoletto” was chosen by special request for a per- 
formance at Covent Garden last Saturday night, and as the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of the 
royal family were present, it was a gala night, and the most 
brilliant audience yet seen at Covent Garden this year was 
present. Mrs. Melba was in her best form, and to hear 
this great cantatrice sing the ‘‘Cara Nome” and other 
graceful music is to wish that we could more frequently 
hear this ‘‘oldstyle” music. Mr. Ancona played in his best 
style the part of the ‘‘ Ill-fated Jester.” Mr. De Lucia, as 
‘* Daca,” Miss Guilia Ravogli, as ‘‘ Maddalena,” and the fa- 
mous quartet, as well as the solos, were rapturously encored, 
‘‘Sparafucile” was taken by Mr. Castelmary, and ‘‘ Gio- 
vanna” by Miss Bauermeister, and the minor parts were 
all well taken. Mr. Bevignani conducted an excellent all 
around performance. 

‘* Werther,” on Monday night, was heard for the first time 
in England ; the occasion served for the re-entry of Mr. Jean 
de Reszké and Mrs. Eames, so that the opera going public 
were on the qui vive for days beforehand and consequently 
the house was sold out in advance ; for a new work to be 
given by the best ensemble seen so far this season was too 
great an opportunity to let pass. The cast included 
Messrs. Jean de Reszké, Albers, Castelmany, Corsi, De 
Vaschetti, Mrs. Eames and Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, with 
the excellent orchestra under Mr. Mancinelli. I am com- 
pletely in accord with the review of this work given in 
Tue Musica, Courter of April 4. The performance on 
Monday night was a most excellent one; Mr. de Reszké 
fairly surpassed himself and the two ladies were worthy 
associates. The audience was very enthusiastic, and 
played with such a strong caste the opera would undoubt- 
edly prove a favorite after the public became more familiar 
with the beautiful and expressive music. 

On Tuesday night we had the double bill of ‘* Pagliacci” 
and ‘‘ Cavalleria,” with the same cast as before. Wednes- 
day night, Mr. Jean de Reszké and Melba in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ;” Calvé in ‘‘ Carmen” on Thursday, and Melba, 
with both the de Reszkés, in ‘‘ Lohengrin” last night. To- 
night we have ‘‘ Falstaff,” with original cast ; Monday, 
Eames in ‘‘ Faust,” a repetition of ‘‘ Romeo,” as before, 
and on Wednesday another novelty, Massenet’s ‘‘ La 
Navarraise,” preceded by ‘‘ Orfeo.” Calvé will create the 
principal réle. The attendance this week has been good, 
and several evenings the house was sold out. The German 
season commences at Drury Lane next Tuesday with 
‘* Die Walkiire.” Frank V. ATWATER. 








Prout on Handel.—Mr. Prout’s lecture on Hin- 
del, entitled ‘‘The Grand Old Robber,” delivered be- 
fore the Incorporated Society of Musicians on the 12th ult., 
at the Royal Academy of Music, was of that disturbing 
nature which characterizes the present utterances of many 
modern searchers after truth. For along time past Hin- 
del’s indebtedness to various composers has been grad- 
ually becoming more and more patent, but nothing so 
sweeping and unanswerable has hitherto been expressed 
as on this occasion. After drawing a distinction between 
plagiarism and unconscious reminiscence, such as that sug- 
gested by the air of Mendelssohn's ‘‘If with All Your 
Hearts” and Schumann’s “‘ Schlummerlied,” Dr. Crotch’s 
list was quoted, which consists of twenty-nine eminent 
composers, from Josquin des Prés to Hummel, to which is 
added a significant ‘‘&c,” from whom Hindel ‘trans- 
lated” portions of their works to those of his own. Mr. 
Prout then produced a copy of a serenetta for two or- 
chestras by Alessandro Stradella, in which the music al- 
most note for note was formed of the choruses, ‘‘ He spake 
the word,” the ‘‘ Hailstone” chorus, and other numbers of 
the first part of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” For the second part of 
this work Hindel was shown to have stolen still more 
largely, in this case from a magnificat written about 1690 
by Erba. The ‘‘ Dettingen” Te Deum contained whole 
numbers taken bodily from a Te Deum by Urio; ‘‘ Saul” 
and ‘‘ Theodora,” favorite works of Handel, both displayed 
a similar method, and recent researches in the Fitzwilliam 
Library have revealed that Handel had stolen for ‘‘ Time 
and Truth ” from an unpublished work by Graun. In fact, 
the lecturer said the more he studied the matter the less 
he felt sure what was Hiindel’s and what was not. No 
onein the whole range of composers had robbed in such a 
wholesale and unprincipled manner as this dear old boy 
had done; for with all his faults, and after forty years’ 
acquaintance with his works, he ‘‘loved him still.” This 
utter want of artistic morality was the more astonishing be- 
cause we knew him to have been ascrupulously upright 
man in every other respect. In conclusion, Mr. Prout as- 
sured his listeners that his object in having taken this sub- 
ject was not to disparage Hindel, but that they might un- 
derstand the true nature of the old master’s ‘‘ borrowings.” 
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Bayreuth and Wagner. 
II. 

HE Opera House is quite a long walk from 
the town, and is uphill all the way, which makes it 
very tiresome to get there. One great nuisance when I was 
in Bayreuth was a drain, which ran along the sitle of the 
path, and poisoned the air just in the steepest part, where 
you had to walk slowly, so that you got the full benefit of 
it. This, it is to be hoped, is done away with, for besides 
the disagreeableness of it, you feel as if you were catching 
diphtheria or anything else—and I wonder people don’t. It 
is really a wonderful thing to see carriages and pedestrians 
toiling up this hill by thousands every afternoon, and these 
the most artistic and aristocratic people of the whole world. 
Both elements are here, and probably such an audience is 
found nowhere else, unless at Ober-Ammergau during the 
performances of the Passion Play. You hear all languages 
spoken, French, English, Italian, Russian and German, all 
mingling together. Yousee most striking looking persons 
and wonder who they may be, and you know they may be 
anybody, which is the provoking part of it. Titled people, 
artists, singers, all make up the throng. Never did a man 
have a triumph so complete, so overwhelming, as Wagner ! 

When you enter the theatre the lights are turned down, 
and the overture begins in semi-darkness. The doors are 
closed, and there you are, shut up, with the feeling that you 
can’t get out, and at first it seems as if there was no light 
and no air. To me it was almost unbearable until I got 
accustomed to it, and I felt as if I were inatunnel. It 
seems to me an architectural defect that there are no win; 
dows anywhere. If there were windows, curtains could by_ 
drawn and the darkness obtained, and yet you would feg; 
they were there. However, this confinement lowers yo}, 
spirits and disposes you to contemplation and to listen w/ ,; 
your whole attention. The least whispering or movemer ,: 
instantly hissed down, and those people who would cha, 1 
all through the opera in New York are put under stern, | 
cipline here. You hear, therefore, perfectly, and thaty 
great thing and when the curtain rises the relief frau. 
ing so confined is also great. settin 

You have now come into the mood of the compogante?' 
are ready to follow the dramatic development of higyeyard 
This is particularly necessary in a work soserious;. g, 
itual and so objective as ‘‘ Parsifal,” in which al 
passion is absent, and you are brought to the ¢ 
tion of perfect purity and goodness. The oy 
‘*Vorspiel,” as Wagner calls it, is exquisitely oytion!’ 
though desperately melancholy. It is one lon? match fer 
sounds like the utterance of a soul which is dojon put he 
vanities of this life, longs to be free from its > him. I see 
and fly away, but is yet held fast. As itslast ge fust round 
themselves out the curtain rises and we se, ,-Shadow), 
forest, with a lake in the background, which is rosy with 
the light of the rising sun. Inthe foreground are ‘‘ Gurne- 
manz,” a knight of the Grail, and two young esquires lying 
asleep on the ground. They are awakened by a solemn 
morning réveille of trombones, which comes as from the 
castle distant. The knights fall on their knees and offer 
up a silent prayer (while the orchestra plays what they are 
supposed to be saying) and raise their hands slowly to 
heaven and let them fall again with the crescendo and 
decrescendo of the instruments. The costume of the 
knights is beautiful and is very effective, consisting of a 
white tunic and long red mantle, with a soaring dove on 
escutcheon and mantle. 

‘‘Gurnemanz” exhorts the youths to prepare the king's 
bath, and they fall to talking about the king’s incurable 
wound, which is always breaking out and causing him 
fresh torments. Now comes ‘‘ Kundry ” rushing in, with bal- 
sam from Arabia, which she has brought in the hope that 
it may help the king. ‘‘Kundry” is one of those strange, 
weird and vivid creatures which make an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind, like ‘‘ Caliban” in the ‘‘ Tempest,” the 
dwarf ‘‘Quasimodo” in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame,” 
little ‘‘ Pearl” in the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” or the ‘‘ Raven” in 
Poe’s haunting poem. She is the Wagnerian impersonation 
of Magdalen, a repentant and sin burdened woman, who 
longs to do penance and receive relief. ‘‘Kundry” is the 
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during those frantic gasps would probably never attend 
another concert. 

Mr. Petri is a superb artist ; smail, smooth, sympathetic 
tone, elegance, fine technic and any amount of equanimity. 

The declamation by Miss Salbach was perhaps the best 
‘* hit” of the evening. 

*s * & 

Miss Mark, after an absence of one year, was again heard 
at the Neues Theater as guest in her principal roles, 
‘ Kate” (** Taming of the Shrew ”), ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘* Mignon,” 
‘* Nedda” and ** Santuzza.” At each of these performances 
the house was completely sold. 

The unbounded enthusiasm of the Leipzig public for 
Miss Mark is safe to assert, to her charm- 
ing personality rather than to exceptional artistic excel- 
lence. All of the above réles, with the exception of ‘*‘ Ned- 
da,” have now in the personnel of the opera better inter- 
nevertheless the people look upon Miss Mark as 


is attributed, it 


preters ; 
the apostle whose hierarchal endeavors must be accepted 
with pious conviction. 

Particularly is her ‘‘ Carmen” overrated. Yet her 
men” gives the most general satisfaction because in it she 
displays Aer delightful personality in the costume of a 
The **Carmen” would shock Leipzig. 
‘*Carmen” in venturing so far north must expurgate her 
southern blood and temperament and become compara- 
Calvé's ‘‘ Carmen” would not be deemed 


** Car- 


Spanish girl. real 


’ 


tively decorous. 
‘* Salon-fiihig ” here. 

Miss Mark is a good opera singer in her class, but her 
singing and acting do not warrant the unusual homage 
that has been paid her. 


%* ee & 
If the project of German opera in New York should fail 
of the of ‘* celebrated” 
Wagner singers, it were particularly to be regretted, inas- 


because unreasonable demands 
much as there are some artists in Germany, of equal or per- 
haps superior excellence to the better known, who might 
have been engaged quite advantageously. In Germany 
singers usually have reputation when their best endeavors 
are of the past. 

In Miss Doxat Leipzig could have supplied the ‘‘ Isolde,” 
‘ Briinhilde,” ** Elizabeth " and ‘‘ Ortrud.” She is now at 
the height of her artistic career, and her work the past year 
has simply been phenomenal. 
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A cycle of Goethe's plays was recently given at intervals of 
from two to three days. The production of ‘‘ Faust "—first 
and second parts—on two successive evenings is worthy of 
mention. 

Despite the fearfully long sessions (five hours and fifteen 
minutes and four hours and twenty minutes, respectively) 
and the miserable music that E. Lassen has felt called 
upon to write to it, the great work kept the audience spell- 
bound from beginning to end. 

The play was caretully and elaborately staged, and the 
‘* Mephistopheles” of Mr. Borscherdt was a master effort. 
Otherwise the cast was not particularly strong. The play 
here is not on a par with the opera. 
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Los Angeles is soon to profit by a loss that Leipsic will 
sustain in the departure for California of Mr. Philo Becker, 
who for a number of years has been identified with Leipzig 
as an eminent pianist and one of the most successful 
teachers. 

Mr. Becker has an enviable reputation for versatility, 
and while ranking high as a scholarly and classical player, 
has likewise all the characteristics and requisites of a mod- 
ern virtuoso. 

California is to be the permanent home of this excellent 
artist, who, however, will make only the trip from here to 
Londonalone. For London in turn will lose one of its most 
popular society ladies, for whom a bridal trip of 7,000 
miles has apparently no terrors. 

A host of friends and admirers in Leipzig wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Becker all the success and happiness they deserve. 

Mr. Becker is a disciple of Prof. Martin Krause, and is 
known as one of the representative votaries of that master. 
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Mr. Buccar, tenor, and Miss Liiling, soprano, are recent 
acquisitions at the Opera. Mr. Buccar has a tractable voice 
of good quality, which, however, still requires considerable 
training. Miss Liiling is by far the weakest member the 
Opera has had for some time; in fact she is quite incom- 
petent Avucust GCssBACHER. 


The Chopin Monument.—Toward the end of 
next month the monument erected to the memory of 
Chopin will be unveiled at Zelazova-Wola, near Warsaw, 
his native place. 

The Silesian Music Festival.—The twelfth 
Silesian Music Festival, which is announced in Girlitz for 
this month, will have an orchestra of 42 violins, 16 violas, 


12 celli, 10 basses, 5 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinettes, 5 fagotti, 
6 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones, 1 tuba, 1 drum, 1 harp, 2 
timpanis or 116 musicians, partly from the Royal Berlin 
Opera Orchestra, 


The chorus will number 800, 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., June 16, 1894. 
R. JOSEF HOFFMANN gave his fourth and 
last recital at St. James’ Hal! on Saturday afternoon 
before a large audience. The weather was depressing, 
and no doubt had an influence upon Mr. Hoffmann, for he 
was not in his best form in the Beethoven and Chopin selec- 
tions. He seemed to recover, however, in the latter part 
of the program, which included his own ‘‘ Durch die 
Wolken,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Miniatures”—minuet, serenade 
and valse—and Liszt's ‘* Rhapsodie Espagnole.” Inthese he 
displayed that wonderful talent of which I have spoken 
so many times before. The audience were most enthu- 
siastic, demanding two encores. 

Mrs. Sophie Menter gave a piano recital at the same 
place on Monday afternoon. Mrs. Menter has many ad- 
mirers in London, and well she may have, for, added to her 
wonderful technical abilities, she has the interpretative 
faculties that enable her to express the meaning of the 
composer and his ideas most poetically. She wandered 
through works by Beethoven, Chopin, Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Sapellnikoff, Tschaikowski, Liszt’s ‘‘ Gondo- 
liere” and his transcription of ‘‘ Wohin” and the Tann- 
hiiuser overture. No doubt the splendid Steinway piano 
largely aided her in the effects which she achieved. 

Dr. Richter’s second orchestral concert was given at this 
hall in the evening, when again enthusiastic amateurs 
gathered to hear the great chef d’orchestre’s interpreta- 
tions of some excerpts from Wagner—including selections 
from ‘* Die Meistersinger’—Schubert’s superb symphony 
in C, Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonora” overture, Bizet’s first suite 
arranged from the incidental music to ‘‘ L’Arlesienne” 
and Berlioz ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romaine.” 

Dr. Richter’s treatment of this varied program, and 
especially of the French masters, shows his wonderful ver- 
satility and his sympathy with the works of the French 
school as well as the German, to which he is so closely al- 
lied. All proved to the taste of the audience, and espe- 
cially the works which are comparatively new to us from 
Bizet and Berlioz. Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist, 
and sang the ‘‘ Werbelieder " and “ Preislied” in his own 
masterly manner. 

An excellent chamber concert was given at the small 
Queen's Hall on Tuesday afternoon, when the performers 
included Mr. E. Pitts (piano), Mr. J. Pitts and Mr. Norman 
Bath (violins), Mr. S. J. Waud (viola), and Mr. L. G. Paggi 
(cello). Miss Maggie Purvis and Mr. Andrew Black gave 
variety to the program by their singing. Dvordk’s quintet 
for piano and strings (op. 81), and Mendelssohn's quartet 
for strings (No. 5) in E flat, constituted the concerted 
music, and were both well played. Mr. E. Pitts gave 
Chopin’s nocturne in F sharp, and Liszt's legende No. 2, 
his descriptive piano piece ‘* St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds,” most satisfactorily, thus completing a program evi- 
dently enjoyed by all present. 

At this hall Mrs. Montem-Smith gave a concert on the 
previous evening, when she was assisted by Mrs. Clara 
Samuel, Mrs. Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Lester, Mr. Orlando 
Harley, the Westminster Singers, Miss Kate Chaplin 
(violin), Miss Nellie Chaplin and Miss Evelyn Ehrman 
(piano). Mr. Turle Lee conducted. The concert giver sang 
Goring Thomas’ ‘*‘Summer Night,” two songs by Grieg, 
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“‘Solveygs Lied” and ‘‘ Mit einer Primula Veris,” joining 
in Leslie’s Trio ‘‘ Memory ” with Mrs. Marian McKenzie and 
Orlando Harley. Each one on the program acquitted them- 
selves of their tasks creditably, and applause was the rule 
of the evening. Altogether Mrs. Montem-Smith’s concert 
was a complete success. 

Miss Aimee Loidore gave a concert at this now popular 
place on the following evening, when she was assisted by 
Mrs. Roger-Michols and Mr. Johannes Wolff. The two 
latter played Grieg’s splendid sonata for piano and violin, 
in C minor, excellently. Mrs. Roger-Michols chose for her 
solos Chopin's scherzo, and Godard’s mazurka, and Mr. W. 
Hubay’s ‘Scenes Csarda.” Miss Aimee Loidore sang a 
variety of songs, perhaps the most effective being Saint- 
Stiens’ ever popular ** Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix.” This 
young lady has a pleasing appearance, besides musical 
talent, and has apparently a promising future. 

St. James's Hall was weil filled on Wednesday night for 
Mr. Isidor Cohn’s concert. A specialty in the program was 
‘*Dumky,” a trio by Dvorak, which has not previously been 
performed. Itis mostcharacteristic of the composer, from 
the slow pathetic movement with which it opens to the last 
note, and was received very favorably by the audience. The 
artists were Lady Hallé, Mr. Isidor Cohn, and Mr. White- 
house, cello. Lady Hallé also gave a solo, Max Bruch’s 
romanza in A minor, playing so magnificently that the 
applause lasted until she consented to give another selec- 
tion. Miss Lydia Muller contributed three songs, Grieg’s 
‘Ich liebe dich,” Echert’s ‘‘ Wenn ich mit Menschen und 
Engelzungen redete,” and Brahms’ well known ‘‘ Wiegen- 
lied.” The last named was by far her best effort, being 
rendered very sweetly and clearly. Mr. Isidor Cohn played 
a group of four selections from Mendelssohn, Rubinstein 
and Chopin. He has a very delicate touch, and plays with 
great tenderness of expression, meeting with the decided 
approval of the audience, who demanded an encore. The 
program concluded with Schumann's quintet in E flat for 
piano, two violins, viola, and ‘cello, in which Messrs. Ries 
and Gibson assisted the previously named artists. Mr. 
Isidor Cohn is a German pianist, who has now established 
himself in England. He first settled in Bradford, York- 
shire, and made a name for himself through the North of 
thecountry. He came to London last spring, and has since 
won a good reputation. He is a native of Hamburg, and 
studied under the well-known organist Herr Overbeck, and 
Herr Schwenk of Berlin, also taking some lessons of Dr. 
von Biilow. 

On the same evening, at Princes Hall, Miss Trask’s choir 
gave Max Bruch’s cantata, ‘‘ The Lay of the Bell,” with pi- 
anoand harmonium accompaniment. Miss Task conducted, 
and there was an efficient chorus, and the following solo- 
ists: Miss Esther Pallister, Miss Mildred Drake, Miss Elsie 
Holme, Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. Andrew Black. The 
choral work was preceded by Schumann's piano quartet, 
with Miss Trask at the piano, Miss Eldina Bligh (violin), 
Mr. Alfred Hobday (viola) and Mr. W. H. Squire (‘cello). 

Master Bronislaw Huberman gave his third violin recital 
at Princes Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when he was as- 
sisted by Miss Lucie Hillier and Mr. Herbert Grover. This 
young violinist, of whom I have spoken several times, chose 
Beethoven's grand violin concerto, with three cadenzas by 
Joachim; Svendsen’s ‘‘Romanze,” Schumann's ‘‘ Trau- 
merie,” and Joachim’s arrangement of Brahms’ ‘* Danses 
Hongroises,” to delight his many admirers. It is hoped that 
the wherewithal necessary for him to settle down for 
further study has been acquired. The future of this youth 
will be watched with much interest by all who have heard 
him play. 

The next evening the other young violinist, Master 
Arthur Argiewicz, gave his second concert at the same hall. 
His marvellous playing of Wieniawski’s D minor concerto, 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso” and Sarasate's ‘‘ Zigeun- 
erweisen,” shows that he too has talent that is bound to 
gain him a high place in his chosen profession, when the 
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maturity of manhood brings the development of his facul- 
ties. He was assisted by Miss Mara Rowarri, a débutante 
with a powerful voice, which in a measure lacks training, 
but gives considerable promise under careful guidance. 

Another matinée on Wednesday was Mrs. Baskcomb’s at 
the Prince of Wales Club. Only thirty-two items figured 
in the program, and it would be impossible to name all the 
artistes who took part. Miss Helen Trust’s beautiful sing- 
ing of two songs, and the Little Ruby and Miss Valli-Valli, 
pleased as they alwaysdo. Twodébuts were made on this 
occasion, Mr. Fritz Bruckner, a violoncello player of about 
fifteen years of age, a pupil of Schroeder and Julius Klen- 
gel, and Miss Helen Mar, a remarkably clever entertainer, 
showing the pathetic and humorous to perfection in two 
recitations. Altogether the concert was a grand success. 

The London Academy of Music on Thursday afternoon 
gave their annual concert at St. James’ Hall, when the 
students of this institution gave ample evidence that they 
had been well taught, and through the long and varied 
program, including works by the best masters, they enter- 
tained a large audience, who frequently testified their ap- 
proval by hearty applause. This is one of the worthy 
musical educational institutions of London, and was 
founded by Dr. Henry Wylde in 1861. It is now conducted 
under the direction of Mr. Apollitzer, Mr. Denza and Mr. 
Raimo, with Mr. J. F. Barnett as honorary director. On 
Thursday evening the first of a series of three recitals was 
given at the small Queen's Hall under theconcert direction 
of Mr. W. Norman Neruda. The three evenings will be de- 
voted to Schubert, Schumann and Brahms respectively. 
Among the works of the former master which were chosen 
on this occasion were his fantasie for violin and piano in E 
flat major (op. 159), his posthumous sonata in E flat major 
for piano alone, and *‘ Rondo Brilliant” for piano and violin 
in Bminor. The instrumentalists were Mr. Leonard Bor- 
wick and Miss Emily Shinner, and Miss Marie Fillunger 
sang eight favorite selections from his Lieder. These three 
capable artists all worked together to secure exemplary 
rendering of each number, and the admirers of the master 
seldom have an opportunity of hearing his works given 
so well. 

Miss Winifred Ludlam gave her first vocal recital at the 
small Queen’s Hall on Thursday night, when she was as- 
sisted by Mr. Gilbert Davies, Mr. Ferdinand Weist-Hill 
and Mr. Henry Wood. This popular singer contributed 
** Elizabeth's Prayer,” from the third act of Tannhduser. 
and songs from Tschaikowsky, Henry Wood, Dvorak, Gor- 
digiani and Hindel. The other artists lent valuable 
assistance. 

Mr. Harvey Lohr was entertaining another audience at 
Prince’s Hall. He was assisted by Miss Helen Trust, 
Mrs. Hope Glenn, Mr. Jack Robertson, Mr. Arthur Oswald 
and Mr. Achille Simonetti. The liberal selections from 
the songs of this composer were well rendered by these 
capable artists. The instrumental numbers were chosen 
from Grieg, Mackenzie, Dvor4k and Tschaikowsky, and 
Mr. Lohr's cavatina and caprici were favorably heard, being 
well played by Mr. Simonetti. : 

Across the way at St. James’ Hall in the afternoon Miss 
Matilde Verne and Miss Ethel Barnes gave their third 
piano and violin recital. Among the attractive numbers of 
the program were Brahms’ trio for piano, violin and horn 
and Schumann’s variations for two pianos, two 'cellos and 
horn. Both of these compositions, that are seldom heartily 
enjoyed, were delightfully played by Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
Mr. Belinski, Mr. Schmidt (‘cello) and Mr. Paeroch (horn), 
these artists assisting the concert givers. 

Miss Mary Townsend gave a concert at Princes Hall 
yesterday afternoon, which was well attended. She was 
assisted by Mr. Faik Eey della Sudda of Constantinople, 
which was his début in England, Lady Hallé and Mr. 
Plunket Greene, whose first appearance it was since his re- 
turn from America. The concert-giver sang selections 
from Handel, Wagner, Massenet, and Mozart, joining Mr. 
Plunket Greene in a duet. She was most successful in the 
‘* Ziffierietti Lusinghieri” from ‘‘ Idomenes.” Mr. della 
Sudda made a most successful debut, playing Chopin's 
scherzo in B minor, and for his second number Godard’s 
‘* En Valsant,” Tour's ‘‘ Bourée Moderne” and Liszt’s ‘‘ Le 
Rossignal,” after which he was imperatively encored. Mr. 
della Sudda has refined and brilliant technic. His playing 
was characterized by individual rendering of these works, 
which met with the approval of those present. Mr. Plun- 
ket Greene had his old time success, giving Schubert's 
‘* Litanci” and some old melodies, responding to an encore 
after the latter. Lady Hallé was not in her best form, but 
nevertheless gave excellent interpretations of Spohr’s 
Adagio in F from the Ninth concerto, Nordini’s ‘‘ Larghet- 
to,” and F. David's ‘‘ At the Fountain.” 

Mr. Plunket Greene's American tour, I learn through Mr. 
Daniel Mayer, was a most successful one. He sang alto- 
gether at fifty concerts, comprising oratorios, miscellaneous 
concerts, and fifteen recitals which he gave unaided, per- 
forming in all nearly 400 songs at these recitals. Arrange- 
ments are made for his return to the United States next 
year during the months of March, April and May. 

Mr. César Thomson, the eminent Belgian violinist, has 
been engaged through the agency of Mr. Daniel Mayer 
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Sir Augustus Harris’ series of four operatic recitals com- 
mence on the afternoon of June 23, when Gounod’s 
‘‘Faust” will be given, with Mesdames Eames, Bauer- 
meister, Giulia Ravogli, Messrs. Plangon, Albers, Villani 
and Alvarez, with the orchestra and chorus from the opera. 

Paderewski will probably give a recital in London some 
time during next month. ‘* Utopia” has had its run at the 
Savoy, and has been taken off. Active preparations point 
to the early reopening with an opera by Messager. 

‘‘Rigoletto” was chosen by special request for a per- 
formance at Covent Garden last Saturday night, and as the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of the 
royal family were present, it was a gala night, and the most 
brilliant audience yet seen at Covent Garden this year was 
present. Mrs. Melba was in her best form, and to hear 
this great cantatrice sing the ‘‘Cara Nome” and other 
graceful music is to wish that we could more frequently 
hear this ‘told style” music. Mr. Ancona played in his best 
style the part of the ‘‘ Ill-fated Jester.” Mr. De Lucia, as 
“Daca,” Miss Guilia Ravogli, as ‘‘ Maddalena,” and the fa- 
mous quartet, as well as the solos, were rapturously encored. 
‘‘Sparafucile” was taken by Mr. Castelmary, and ‘‘Gio- 
vanna” by Miss Bauermeister, and the minor parts were 
all well taken. Mr. Bevignani conducted an excellent all 
around performance. 

‘* Werther,” on Monday night, was heard for the first time 
in England ; the occasion served for the re-entry of Mr. Jean 
de Reszké and Mrs. Eames, so that the opera going public 
were on the qui vive for days beforehand and consequently 
the house was sold out in advance; for a new work to be 
given by the best ensemble seen so far this season was too 
great an opportunity to let pass. The cast included 
Messrs. Jean de Reszké, Albers, Castelmany, Corsi, De 
Vaschetti, Mrs. Eames and Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, with 
the excellent orchestra under Mr. Mancinelli. I am com- 
pletely in accord with the review of this work given in 
Tue Musica, Courter of April 4. The performance on 
Monday night was a most excellent one ; Mr. de Reszké 
fairly surpassed himself and the two ladies were worthy 
associates. The audience was very enthusiastic, and 
played with such a strong caste the opera would undoubt- 
edly prove a favorite after the public became more familiar 
with the beautiful and expressive music. 

On Tuesday night we had the double bill of ‘* Pagliacci” 
and ‘‘ Cavalleria,” with the same cast as before. Wednes- 
day night, Mr. Jean de Reszké and Melba in ‘*‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ;” Calvé in ‘*Carmen” on Thursday, and Melba, 
with both the de Reszkés, in ‘‘ Lohengrin” last night. To- 
night we have ‘‘ Falstaff,” with original cast ; Monday, 
Eames in ‘‘ Faust,” a repetition of ‘‘ Romeo,” as before, 
and on Wednesday another novelty, Massenet’s ‘‘ La 
Navarraise,” preceded by ‘‘ Orfeo.” Calvé will create the 
principal réle. The attendance this week has been good, 
and several evenings the house was sold out. The German 
season commences at Drury Lane next Tuesday with 
‘* Die Walkiire.” Frank V. ATWATER. 








Prout on Handel.—Mr. Prout’s lecture on Hin- 
del, entitled ‘‘The Grand Old Robber,” delivered be- 
fore the Incorporated Society of Musicians on the 12th ult., 
at the Royal Academy of Music, was of that disturbing 
nature which characterizes the present utterances of many 
modern searchers after truth. Fora long time past Hian- 
del’s indebtedness to various composers has been grad- 
ually becoming more and more patent, but nothing so 
sweeping and unanswerable has hitherto been expressed 
as on this occasion. After drawing a distinction between 
plagiarism and unconscious reminiscence, such as that sug- 
gested by the air of Mendelssohn's ‘If with All Your 
Hearts ” and Schumann’s ‘“‘ Schlummerlied,” Dr. Crotch’s 
list was quoted, which consists of twenty-nine eminent 
composers, from Josquin des Prés to Hummel, to which is 
added a significant ‘‘&c,” from whom Handel ‘trans- 
lated” portions of their works to those of his own. Mr. 
Prout then produced a copy of a serenetta for two or- 
chestras by Alessandro Stradella, in which the music al- 
most note for note was formed of the choruses, ‘‘ He spake 
the word,” the ‘‘ Hailstone” chorus, and other numbers of 
the first part of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.” For the second part of 
this work Hindel was shown to have stolen still more 
largely, in this case from a magnificat written about 1690 
by Erba. The ‘ Dettingen” Te Deum contained whole 
numbers taken bodily from a Te Deum by Urio; ‘‘ Saul” 
and ‘‘ Theodora,” favorite works of Handel, both displayed 
a similar method, and recent researches in the Fitzwilliam 
Library have revealed that Handel had stolen for ‘‘ Time 
and Truth ” from an unpublished work by Graun. In fact, 
the lecturer said the more he studied the matter the less 
he felt sure what was Hindel’s and what was not. No 
onein the whole range of composers had robbed in such a 
wholesale and unprincipled manner as this dear old boy 
had done; for with all his faults, and after forty years’ 
acquaintance with his works, he ‘loved him still.” This 
utter want of artistic morality was the more astonishing be- 
cause we knew him to have been ascrupulously upright 
man in every other respect. In conclusion, Mr. Prout as- 


ject was not to disparage Hindel, but that they might un- 
derstand the true nature of the old master’s ‘‘ borrowings.” 
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sured his listeners that his object in having taken this sub- |, 
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Bayreuth and Wagner. 
II. 

HE Opera House is quite a long walk from 
the town, and is uphill all the way, which makes it 
very tiresome to get there. One great nuisance when I was 
in Bayreuth was a drain, which ran along the site of the 
path, and poisoned the air just in the steepest part, where 
you had to walk slowly, so that you got the full benefit of 
it. This, it is to be hoped, is done away with, for besides 
the disagreeableness of it, you feel as if you were catching 
diphtheria or anything else—and I wonder people don’t. It 
is really a wonderful thing to see carriages and pedestrians 
toiling up this hill by thousands every afternoon, and these 
the most artistic and aristocratic people of the whole world. 
Both elements are here, and probably such an audience is 
found nowhere else, unless at Ober-Ammergau during the 
performances of the Passion Play. You hear all languages 
spoken, French, English, Italian, Russian and German, all 
mingling together. You see most striking looking persons 
and wonder who they may be, and you know they may be 
anybody, which is the provoking part of it. Titled people, 
artists, singers, all make up the throng. Never did a man 
have a triumph so complete, so overwhelming, as Wagner ! 

When you enter the theatre the lights are turned down, 
and the overture begins in semi-darkness. The doors are 
closed, and there you are, shut up, with the feeling that you 
can’t get out, and at first it seems as if there was no light 
and no air. To me it was almost unbearable until I got 
accustomed to it, and I felt as if I were inatunnel. It 
seems to me an architectural defect that there are no win- 
dows anywhere. If there were windows, curtains could be 
drawn and the darkness obtained, and yet you would fee! 
they were there. However, this confinement lowers your 
spirits and disposes you to contemplation and to listen with 
your whole attention. The least whispering or movement is 
instantly hissed down, and those people who would chatter 
all through the opera in New York are put under stern dis- 
cipline here. You hear, therefore, perfectly, and that is a 
great thing and when the curtain rises the relief from be- 
ing so confined is also great. 

You have now come into the mood of the composer and 
are ready to follow the dramatic development of his work. 
This is particularly necessary in a work so serious, so spir- 
itual and so objective as ‘‘ Parsifal,” in which all earthly 
passion is absent, and you are brought to the contempla- 
tion of perfect purity and goodness. The overture, or 
‘*Vorspiel,” as Wagner calls it, is exquisitely beautiful, 
though desperately melancholy. Itis one long sigh, and 
sounds like the utterance of a soul which is done with the 
vanities of this life, longs to be free from its prison house 
and fly away, but is yet held fast. As itslast notes breathe 
themselves out the curtain rises and we see a shadowy 
forest, with a lake in the background, which is rosy with 
the light of the rising sun. Inthe foreground are ‘‘ Gurne- 
manz,” a knight of the Grail, and two young esquires lying 
asleep on the ground. They are awakened by a solemn 
morning réveille of trombones, which comes as from the 
castle distant. The knights fall on their knees and offer 
up a silent prayer (while the orchestra plays what they are 
supposed to be saying) and raise their hands slowly to 
heaven and let them fall again with the crescendo and 
decrescendo of the instruments. The costume of the 
knights is beautiful and is very effective, consisting of a 
white tunic and long red mantle, with a soaring dove on 
escutcheon and mantle. 

‘*Gurnemanz” exhorts the youths to prepare the king’s 
bath, and they fall to talking about the king's incurable 
wound, which is always breaking out and causing him 
fresh torments. Now comes “‘ Kundry” rushing in, with bal- 
sam from Arabia, which she has brought in the hope that 
it may help the king. ‘‘ Kundry” is one of those strange, 
weird and vivid creatures which make an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind, like ‘‘ Caliban” in the ‘‘ Tempest,” the 
dwarf ‘‘Quasimodo” in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame,” 
little ‘‘ Pearl” in the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” or the ‘‘ Raven” in 
Poe’s haunting poem. She is the Wagnerian impersonation 
of Magdalen, a repentant and sin burdened woman, who 
longs to do penance and receive relief. ‘‘Kundry” is the 
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an in‘ Parsifal,” and she seems to be a sort of 
familis it of the knights of the Grail, whodo not appear 
to mind her comings and goings in the least, or to be sur- 
a female 


ar spir 


rised at anything she does, but regard her as 
veyond their ken. . She looks like a gipsy, with long black 
reddish brown skin and piercing black eyes, clad ina 
ld garb caught up high with a girdle of snake skin. It 
ms to. be her duty to hover about the knights and help 
and thus work out her absolution. 
Kundry ‘*Gurnemanz,” then 
refuses to answer any questions in regard to it, says she is 
tired, and flings herself down on the ground with her face 
in her arms, and remains there in stubborn silence during 
most of the first act, with the exception of a few violent 
The carried in his litter, and 
‘Gurnemanz " hands him the balsam and tells him that 
* has brought it, and he then goes on to his bath. 
Now the wearisome part of the opera, where 
‘Gurnemanz” relates at fearful length the story of the 
king's temptation and fall, of his losing the sacred spear, 
of the incurable wound which he receives thereby. The 
spear is the one that pierced the Saviour’s side as He hung 
on the cross, and the Holy Grail is the cup which He drank 
with His disciples on theeve of His being taken. The king, 
‘ Amfortas,” is the guardian of these precious relics, which 
the wicked magician, ‘‘ Klingson,” is eager to wrest from 
him and get possession of, in revenge for his having been 
refused admittance (as one of them) tothe circle of knights. 
The Grail and spear can be guarded only by a man who is 
knows, and in order to 


Sec 
1em when she can, 


presses the balsam on 


outbreaks. king is on 


‘Kund 


comes 


absolutely pure. This ‘‘ Klingson” 
make *‘ Amfortas” fall from grace he places a woman of 
great beauty in his way totempthim. ‘‘ Amfortas” yields 
seductions and drops the sacred spear, which 

Klingson” at once seizes and bears triumphantly away, 
leaving ‘‘ Amfortas” incurable wound which 
breaks out afresh every time he unveils the Holy Grail to 
his knights. This it is his duty as king and priest to do, 
thout it they would languish and lose their spiritual 


‘ 
to 


het 


with an 


for w 
powel 

All this 
with him in the forest, and the tale goes on and on in Wag- 


‘‘Gurnemanz” relates to the youths who are 


winded style, until you feel as if he would never 
There seems at first hearing to be no unity of 
and in the orchestral 
You hear the 

uely continuing, ‘* What is 
he singing Wagner's absolute poverty of in- 
vention when it comes to the voice stood out in startling 


ner's long 
have done 
‘Gurnemanz” 


effect in what sings 


accompaniment—no melody and no repose. 


voice vag and you ask yourself : 


anyhow ?” 


contrast to Mozart's endless resource in the music I had 
just been hearing at the Mozart Festival in Salzburg a few 
eeks before. Mozart knows so well what to do with the 
whereas Wagner plunges around in an utterly aim- 

vay from one dissonance to another, trying to arrive 
ething, but with difficulty succeeding. With all his 
is genius his artistic sense is not perfect, and in all his 
except ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” come these long 
musical wastes, if I may so express it, when you are obliged 
to listen in weariness of spirit for something beautiful 
which isto come. Thus in ‘‘ Lohengrin” we have to listen 
for nearly an hour in the first act, and to 
‘** Ortrud’s” dreary conversation in the 
In the * " it is ** Hans Sachs” who 
s, and in the ‘* Valkyrie” ‘‘ Wotan” is 
talks on and on before 


operas 


to the *‘ King” 


and ‘ Heinrich’s 


second Meistersinger 
moralizes for age 
insupportably tedious where he 
putting ‘‘ Brunhilde 
Wagner grinds away for ever so long, and when you get to 
the point that you feel as if you could not stand it much 
longer then comes a glorious burst of inspiration and tre- 
mendous excitement, that whirls you off your feet! He is 
like a ship at seain a dead calm for hours ; then comes the 
breeze, which first ruffles up the water, increases to a gale 
which fills the sails and drives the ship at headlong speed 
Now in Mozart's operas the fount of inspiration 
; the action goes on and the music with it, 
and you are For this reason I think Mozart 
a greater genius as an operatic composer than Wagner, 
particularly when one considers the unpretentiousness of 
the means he employs. He is not aided by the increased 
resources of the modern orchestra, nor by the magnificent 
scenic effects of the Wagner operas; also the modern ele- 
He gives you instead divine 
Amy Fay. 


” to sleep. 


before it. 
never runs dry 


never bored. 


ment of passion is wanting. 
beauty and the perfection of taste. 
(To be continued.) 





Blauvelt.—As usual Lillian Blauvelt came out ahead at 
the Singerfest. She made an immense hit in the concert on 
June 25, and the audience went so far as tocheer her after 
the ‘‘ Hamlet "aria. She escaped with difficulty 
anencore. She was by far the most successful ar- 


singing 
singing 


tist of the evening. 


This will in future be the title 
of the popular prima donna. She has dropped the ‘‘ Miss” 
and substituted ‘‘Mme.” instead. Although Mme. Juch 
will not be heard on the operatic stage any more she will 
accept a limited number of engagements in first-class con- 
certs, oratorio and musical festivals. She will also devote 
quite some time to private musicales, where her superb 
song interpretations will be the more appreciated. Henry 
Wolfsohn will continue to actas her sole manager. 


Madame Emma Juch.— 





The Sacngerfest Prizes. 
HE announcement of the prize winners at 
the Saengerfest was made at the picnic at Ulmer Park, 
Gravesend Beach, Tuesday of last week. 

The first prize in each class was a piano, and the minor 
prizes consisted of silver cups, silver wreaths and the por- 
traits of distinguished German composers. 

Brooklyn, as was expected, carried off the honors in the 
city organizations contest, and in future the singers across 
the river will possess the fine bust of Beethoven which visi- 
tors to Madison Square Garden saw in the entrance there 
during the concerts. 

The winners were : 

Brooklyn; second-class 


City Organizations.—First-class prize, 


prize, Hudson County. 
First-Class Societies —First prize, Junger Maennerchor, Philadel- 
phia ; second prize, Arion, Brooklyn ; third prize, Orpheus, Buffalo. 
Second-Class Societies.—First prize, Williamsburg Saengerbund ; 
second prize, Harmonie, Newark; third prize, Arion, Jersey City 
fourth prize, Arion, New Haven; fifth prize, Germania, 
Saengerbund, Washington; seventh prize, 


Heights; 
Newark ; 
Liberty, Newark. 

Third-Class Societies.—First prize, Syracuse Saengerbund ; second 
prize, Brooklyn Maennerchor ; third prize, Schwaebuscher Saenger- 
bund, Newark; fourth prize, Eintracht, Newark; fifth prize, 
Arbeiter Maennerchor, Elizabeth, N. J.; sixth prize, Kreuznacher 
Saengerbund, Philadelphia; seventh prize, Concordia, Waterbury, 
Conn.; eighth prize, Gambrinus Saengerkranz, Philadelphia. 

The presentation of the prizes was the event of the day. 
President Katzenmayer officiated and spoke a few words ot 
congratulation to the leader of each of the successful or- 
ganizations. The judges, whose names were unknown un- 
til yesterday, were Hans Balatka, Chicago; J. Hanno 
Deiler, New Orleans; S. Ergot, Cincinnati; Frank Dam- 
rosch and Joseph Mosenthal, of New York. They an- 
nounced that the points scored by the winners of the chief 
prizes were as follows : 
Brooklyn, 


sixth prize, 


City 113; Newark, 
105. 

Societies of the First Class.—Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia, 
115; Arion, Brooklyn, 114; Orpheus. Buffalo, 105. 

Second Hudson County, 9%; Trenton, 
Troy, 59. 

The next Saengerfest is to be held in Philadelphia in 1897, 
and in 1900 a musical congress will be held at Washington, 


to which singers from all the world will be invited. 


Organizations. 106; Philadelphia, 


Class. 94; Albany, 81; 








A Suggestion for July Fourth. 
O redeem July Fourth from the fire cracker 
let us make of it a national saengerfest, a day for na- 
tional hymn singing and national air playing, a day on 
which song contests shall take the places of orations, a 
day for tonal instead of detonating displays of patriotism. 

Our nation is old enough to relegate the July Fourth fire- 
cracker to China, and the July Fourth oration to the cham- 
ber of revolutionary relics in the national Patent Office. It 
is our high patriotic duty to celebrate July Fourth, and we 
can celebrate it fittingly with music, the playing and sing- 
ing of American folk songs, the peaceful song joust. Hu- 
manity calls for a July Fourth celebration without its pres- 
ent pagan sacrifices of limbs and lives. Common sense 
calls for a reforming of public opinion concerning the pub- 
lic observance of July Fourth; its present license to im- 
peril people's lives by the indiscriminate, ignorant, reckless 
use of gunpowder ; the present turning of this day into a 
great national hullabaloo. 

In the time honored saengerfest we have a sensible, dig- 
nified, appropriate way for the national observance of July 
Fourth. 

Saengerfests have the cordial sanction and use of all the 
world’s ages. 

As long ago as B. c. 700, King Telestes, the Heraclite pre- 
pared a great feast in honor of music in Ephyrae, inviting 
to it renowned artists and umpires from Hellas and Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and, at this king’s command, all took a part in 
this feast who loved musical contests. 

Lasus, the son of Eupolis, of Hermione, a writer on 
music, who attended it, tells us that the town could not 
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hold the assembled 4 multitude, in anticipation of which, 
Telestes had caused an extremely spacious amphitheatre to 
be erected in a meadow near the town, which had room for 
the many thousands of visitors. 

When programing our July Fourth saengerfests in Cen- 
tral Park meadows, we might do worse than copy King 
Telestes, whose program comprised vocal and instrumental 
pieces and a musical contest, the prize in which was a 
golden branch of palm, the people greeting the perform- 
ance of the music and the prize awarding by clapping 
their hands in loud applause. 

Lasus ingenuously confesses that King Telestes recog- 
nized the pecuniary as well as art side of such fests in this 
remark : ‘‘ But Telestes, the Heraclite, was obliged to dis- 
tribute much gold from his treasure’”—Lasus, the news- 
paper man of nearly 3,000 years ago, treating the whole 
affair quite as would his pen-brother of to-day. 

Stepping down to the Roman poet Horace’s time, we find 
the Emperor Augustus favoring the siingerfest ina national 
regard, as covering a popular way for establishing his 
dynasty, and commanding Horace to prepare a hymn 
for it. 

However, in the might of the modern German and Eng- 
lish fondness for musical festivals, as well as their Ameri- 
can success, we have ample backing for the opinion that 
the national szengerfesting of July 4 would be a popular and 
worthy celebration of it. 

Its appropriateness being demonstrated, and the tena- 
cious hold of music on the heart of man being found to be 
a conspicuous historic fact ; and, furthermore, the surrender 
of the American nation’s greatest day to the noisy wasting 
of gunpowder being so widely extended as to cause a grand 
public flight from our cities, instead of a grand rallying to 
them on this day, for its festal observance, a movement all 
along the nation’s lines for the saengerfesting of July 
Fourth, seems to be an imperative present public necessity, 
not to say duty. 

If this movement should be initiated at Washington, then 
let Congress enact accordingly, and fix upon July Fourth, 
1895, for the opening fest in Washington, with a program of 
songs praising the glories of our nation and her illustrious 
sons, as did the ancients honor theirs, and as a becoming 
substitute of this enlightened age for fizz-whang-banging 
them. C, Crozar CONVERSE. 

Sosa.—Guilielmo and Augustine Sosa, sons of the vocal 
teacher Sosa, and cousins of Mr. Carlos A. Serrano, have 
arrived in New York from Mexico. They are the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Serrano at their country home in Sherman 
Park. 

A Bohemian Casino Club.—The Casino Club now num- 
bers nearly 700 and applications for membership are stead- 
ily increasing. The Messrs. Aronson, who are to be man- 
agers of the club, are endeavoring to make the same 
thoroughly ‘‘ Bohemian” in character, and the list of mem- 
bers already contains names of the leading authors, com- 
posers, painters, sculptors, musicians, doctors, lawyers, 
journalists and merchants of the city. The ladies’ and 
gentlemen's grand restaurant is to be Moorish in architec- 
ture, somewhat after the style of the Casino Theatre ; the 
‘* grill room” on the other hand is to be ‘‘ Old English” in 
design, and the other club rooms quiet and tasteful. 
About $20,000 will be expended in the fittings of the club 
rooms. 
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Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 

N this electric age conventionalities are rele- 
I gated to the past, and in England as elsewhere a man 
who thinks and acts when prompted by superiority, at once 
recognized by the laws of ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” is bound 
to find his level in a much shorter time than has previously 
been the casein any epoch of the world’s history. One of 
the best proofs of this is shown in the experience of Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who made his first public appearance at 
Mr. de Jong’s celebrated concerts at Freetrade Hall, Man- 
chester, on January 6, 1890, and has in a little over four 
years won a very high place among contemporary English 
singers. He was born at Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, N. 
Wales, a district which has produced many vocalists of 
note. His father was a musician, and took a keen interest 
in developing the love of the art so apparent in his son. As 
a youth he had many struggles with Beethoven's sonatas, as 
well as other classical music, both instrumental and choral, 
so that a proper foundation was laid. 

He received his early education at the Friars’ Grammar 
School, Bangor, going from there to Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, where he was elected an exhibitioner. In due course 
he took his B. A. and M. A. degrees at Oxford University, 
thus completing an education. which has been inval- 
uable to him in developing his vocal and interpretative 
faculties to an unusually high state of perfection. It must 
not be gathered that Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was simply a 
student, for he was an all round athlete, playing in the col- 
lege football team, stroked the College eight and rowed in 
the 'Varsity trial eight. 

At this time Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies had not decided what 
career he would choose, and hardly realized the strong 
hold that music had upon him. He had always sung, being 
one of the leading boy choristers until his voice changed. 
After that he sang tenor for some years, until Mr. Edwin 
Holland, while at Oxford, discovered that he had a baritone 
voice of great purity and range. This Mr. Holland found 
so amenable to training, that after four days he taught him 
to sing from low A to high B flat. This encouragement 
led Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies to take up the study of music 
seriously, and he came to London and commenced a regu- 
lar course under Mr. Richard Latter, of the Guildhall 
School of Music. After atime he changed to Mr. William 
Shakespeare, continuing with him until he realized that it 
he ever made a success in singing he must do it himself, 
and cast aside the fads he had faithfully been endeavoring 
to carry out. 

From that day to this he has been entirely self taught. 
His progress has been rapid, and all who hear him are 1m- 
pressed with the beautifully pure tone, perfect control of 
the breath. and the intelligence displayed in his rendering 
of everything that he sings, whether it be a simple ballad 
or amost difficult réle in oratorio or opera. A practical ex- 
ample of his versatility was shown a few weeks ago, when 
he sang at a Drury Lane matinée the part of ‘* Alfio” from 
‘* Cavalleria,” and in the evening appeared as ‘‘ Polyphe- 
mus” in ‘‘Acis and Galatea” and the bass in Dvordak’s 
‘*Stabat Mater.” Another was the doubling of the parts 
of ‘‘ Friar Laurence” and ‘ Mercutio” in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet," as will be seen in the press notices below, a few 1 
take pleasure in quoting out of many hundred to show 
what the press of England think of Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ 
achievements. 

Mr. Sims Reeves on hearing him sing said that ‘‘ he had 
the purest baritone voice that he had ever heard ;” and 
last December when he sang ‘‘ The Light of the World” 
at Wolverhampton, at the special request of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who has always taken a warm interest in him, 
Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, who conducted, said of his inter- 
pretation of the baritone music that ‘‘ it electrified him” 
and that ‘‘ his performance would be a red letter day inthe 
musical history of that place. For its poetry, intellec- 
tuality and religious fervor he had heard nothing to 
compare with it since the palmiest days of Mr. Sims 
Reeves.” 

Since Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies sang in ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” Sir Augus- 
tus Harris has engaged him each year for his season of opera. 
He was specially chosen for the Jubilee performance of 
the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” He was the first to sing in the new 
Queen’s Hall, at the concert given by the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society, selecting an aria from Randegger’s 
‘* Fridolin,” which illustrates his popularity on important 
occasions. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies’ répertoire includes many operatic 
roles, all of the oratorios, and a large number of arias and 
songs. He sings at the principal concerts in London, and 
throughout England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. He 
has been specially favored by royal recognition of his sing- 
ing, and has won the highest eulogies from composers, the 
public and the press. He isa hard student, conscientious 
in everything that he undertakes, and his capabilities are 
illustrated by his taking up the rdle of ‘‘ Alfio” in ‘‘ Caval- 
léria” at four hours’ notice, and making a complete success 
of it. The high indorsement he has gained in England in 
such a short time is perhaps the best proof of his ripe talent 
that will win for him equal success on the other side of the 
Atlantic, whither he is bound to go very soon in the natural 
course of events that takes all the best singers from here 
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to the broader fields of America. Here are some of Mr. 


Ffrangcon-Davies’ press notices : 


‘© MesstaH "—BIRMINGHAM FEsTIVAL CHORAL Society. 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies exhibits individuality of style without inter- 
ference with accepted traditions of Handelian expositions. The 
grandair, ‘“‘ Why do the nations,’’ was sung with a spirit which ex- 
cited to the utmost the admiration of the audience, and it was no easy 
matter forthe vocalist to escape giving a repetition.—Birmingham 
“ Daily Gazette.” 





** Messtan "—Liverroo. Musica Society. 

Mr. Ben Davies sang ** Comfort ye”’ as few living tenors can, while 
an equal meed of praise must be bestowed upon Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies with respect to absolutely everything he sang, and every- 
body familiar with the “ Messiah"’ is perfectly aware how exacting 
are such airs as ‘‘ The people that walked,” “ Why do the nations,” 
and “The trumpet shall sound,” toeach of which this gifted vocal- 
ist did full justice. —Liverpool ‘* Courier.” 


** Evijan "—HovinGHaM Musicay Festiva t. 

The most interesting feature of the last performance of the festival 
was the assumption of the title rélein “Elijah” by Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies. He had a difficult task in attempting what is perhaps the 
greatest baritone part in the whole range of oratorios, but he ac- 
quitted himself of it with the utmost distinction, giving not merely a 
rendering but a reading of the part. Such a genuine artist as Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies is indeed an acquisition to the ranks of oratorio 
singers. Though his performance was a singularly even one, he was 
most successful, we think, m the deep pathos of “It is enough.”’ 
His rendering of the recitatives was marked with great intelligence 
and dramatic power.—‘t Yorkshire Post.” 


‘* ELIJAH.” 

Certainly it would be difficult to say too much or to speak too 
highly of Mr. Ffrangcon-Vavies’ portrayal of ‘Elijah.’ It was per- 
fect, both as to voice and style, Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies alike showing 
a dramatic power and musical delicacy which elicited unbounded 
admiration.—‘* Western Morning News.” 


‘*GerMAN Reoutem”™ (Branms)—Bacu Cuorr, LoNpon. 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies sang the baritone solos with remarkable 
beauty of style and with intense feeling. In that sublime descrip- 
tion of the four last things which opens with the words “ Here on 
earth have we no continuing place,” his delivery of the passage be- 
ginning “Lo, | unfold unto you a mystery,’ was in all respects 
worthy of the subject and the composition.—** The Times.” 


**GERMAN REQUIEM.” 


The surprise of the afternoon proved to be the really beautiful 
singing of the young Welsh baritone, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, of the 
sulo “ Lord, make me to know,” which the orchestra did their best to 
overpower, but the quality of Mr. Davies’ voice was too. good and 
prevented any such catastrophe. Mr. Davies has a future as an ora- 
torio singer if he does not take to the stage. He has a breadth of 
style and the feeling that are so essential and, we may add, so rare. 

“ The Era.” a ee 
‘*THE Martyr oF AN?rIOCH ” (SULLIVAN). 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was recommended by Sir A. Sullivan for 
the baritone part of **Callias.” He sang itadmirably. Mr. Ffrang- 
con-Davies possesses a fine voice, of excellent range and power, and 
he has a gift of dramatic declamation to an unusual degree. He 
made a remarkably good “ Cailias.’’—Nottingham “Daily Guard- 
ian.” rie 
** Tue Licnt oF THE WoRLD ” (SULLIVAN) —WOLVERHAMPTON 

FestivAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Upon Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies devolved the largest and most arduous 
share of the solo work, but throughout his great vocal and dramatic 
gifts enabled him to present a rendering of the part in a way which, 
perhaps, cannet now be surpassed. The claims on the baritone 
vocalist are so numerous and varied that it is difficult and invidious 
to single out numbers for special mention ; but perhaps those which 
appealed to the popular sense in the highest degree were in the 
scene in Bethany, “lam the resurrection,’’ and in the penultimate 
scene, ‘“ Daughter of Jerusalem,’ the concluding passage was given 
with great power and effect. A certain dignity of bearing and feel- 
ing characterized the artist’s effort throughout the work, and the 
character personified was thereby presented with impressive effect. 

Birmingham “ Daily Post.” 


** Jupas Maccaseus "—MANCHESTER PHILHARMONIC SociETY. 


It was specially pleasing to notice a gathering fullness in Mr, 
Ffrangcon-Davies’ voice in the genuinely baritone register, as it was 
interesting to notice what judicious use this excellent artist made of 
his acquisition. All Mr. Davies’ efforts are—as they should be— 
impersonations. He grasps the characters as well as the construc- 
tion of the recitatives and airs they sing ; and he thus succeeds in 
taking hold of his audiences from a dramatic as well as a musical 
point of view.—Manchester “‘ Courier.” 


** ZAMPA.” 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies sang the baritone “ Zampa’”’ music with tre- 
mendous fire and dramatic fervor, and he was the recipient of quite 
an ovation after the lovely air at the beginning of the second act.— 
Blackburn “ Northern Daily Telegraph.” 


CONCERT—MANCHESTER ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies was the selected vocalist on Saturday and 
probably no more acceptable choice could have been made. Toa 
greater degree than almost any contemporary singer he possesses 
the power of fascinating his hearers. In passages of pathos it is 
hardly a figure of speech to say that a pin may be heard to drop as he 
sings.—Manchester “ Guardian.” 





**RomEo AND JULIET” (GoUNOD)—CoNCERT PERFORMANCE 
AT PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies is an old favorite in Plymouth. He made 
many admirers when he sang in “Elijah” two years ago, and he in- 
creased their number last night. He was not allowed to remain idle, 
for he doubled the parts of “ Friar Laurence” and “ Mercutio,” and 
delighted the audience with his exquisite baritone and the versatil- 
ity of his vocal talent. The way in which he adapted himself to 
either character was remarkable. He quickly found his way into the 
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good graces of the audience by his rendering of the ballad *‘ Queen 
Mab,” and was further heard to advantage in several scenes with 
“ Juliet.” 


NorTH STAFFORDSHIRE MusicaL FEsTIVAL. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies appeared to sing the Templar’s soliloquy 
from Sullivan’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” and with him came a surprise in the 
person of Sir Arthur himself, who is a guest this week at Trentham. 
The composer's kindly presence was most heartily applauded by the 
orchestra as well as by the audience. Mr. Davies sang the Templar’s 
music—so bold and impassioned—in really splendid style, and had 
“*the most sweet voices’ of his entire audience with him on retiring 
from the platform. 


A life-like portrait of the singer will be found in this 
issue of THE MusicaAL Courier. FRANK V. ATWATER. 








How It Looked to Ryan. 
MONG the interested listeners at the 
A cert last evening was Pugilist Ryan, of Elgin, who is 
in the city seeking to arrange a match with local talent. 
Mr. Ryan did not stay through the entire concert, but went 
away deeply impressed with the first number, a duo for two 
pianos by Harrison Wild and Emil Liebling. 

‘* Dat was de most scientific exhibition I ever seen,” said 
Mr. Ryan, as he leaned over a counter in a downtown res- 
taurant and talked with a number of ‘‘ de boys” who had 
not attended the concert. ‘‘ W’en dose two fellers stepped 
into de ring I says to myself dat dis is goin’ to be a jug 
handle match, and I wuz lookin’ aroun’ fer some sucker 
who wuz willin’ t’ bet on de little jeller, Wild. De udder 
man was heavier all round, an’ it looked as if de little one 
wuz chancin’ t'ings and goin’ out of his class t’ make a 
match wid a feller like dat. I didn’t have time t’ place a 
bet dough before, widout de timer givin’ de word, dose fel- 
lers started in. Dey mus’ a been dead anxious t’ git at 
each oder. De big feller wuz a leadin’ off, feeiin’ round 
kinder cautious like, while de little one let his hands fall at 
his side, and wuz jest keepin’ one eye on de crowd, kind o’ 
careless like, and de oder on de man in de ring. Den I 
see by de foxy way he wuz actin’ dat he wuz a beaut, an’ I 
wuz dead glad I didn’t have no chance t’ place my wad. 

** De big feller kep a feelin aroun, an jes w'en I wuz a 
watchin his style wid interest a bloke wid glasses settin 
next t’ me says in a whisper, ‘ain’t dat a lovely andante?’ 
I wuz jest goin ‘o tell him t’ keep in his own graveyard 
w’en all of a sudden I see de little feller put up his dukes 
an’ start in like an angel. De fightin’ wuz give an’ take 
for along spell. Sometimes de little feller'd git in a few 
hot shots wid 'is right an’ de blokey next t’ me’d throw 
back ‘is head an’ roll ’is eyes an’ say, ‘ wot execution!’ 
Den I'd tell 'im dis wuz evidently a scientific match fer 
points an’ dere wuzn't goin’ to be no execution, but he 
couldn't seem to catch on to wot I wuz givin’ him. I see 
dat de big un wuz no chicken in de biz before de fust round 
He wuz workin’ his left like a steam der- 


con- 


come to a close. 
rick an’ his body blows wuz a tellin’ on de youngster. 
Finally both of 'em seemed t’ get a little short on wind an’ 
de fightin’ slacked up slower an’ slower like a freight train 
pullin’ up at a waterin’ station. Both on ’em stopped for a 
breathin’ spell an’, dough nobody zaid so, I guessed it wuz 
de end of de fust round by de way de hand clappin’ arose. 

** After changin’ corners de principals stepped to de centre 
agin an’ den commenced de toughest fight l ever seen. It 
wuz give an’ take an’ takean’ give. One minit you couldn’t 
hear nothin’ but de big feller’s blows, heavy and solid like, 
an’ den all of a sudden he'd kind o’ give way before de rat- 
tlin’ fire of the little feller, who gave an exhibition of en- 
durance dat I never tought wuz in’im. 
breathless with interest an’ I wuz dead sorry agin dat I got 
dere after de bettin’ closed, as I could see by de way dey 
sized up de match dat dere wuz a stake in de game wuth 
playin for. De secon’ round wuz de longest, and it wuz a 
marvel de way dose fellers held out, settin’ de pace dey did. 

‘Dat bloke who set next t’ me turned t’ his girl w’en de 
exchange wuz at its highest an’ sez, ‘ Isn’t dat a wild taran- 
telle?’ I cum near droppin’ dead in me tracks an’ would 
have if dere hadn’t been such a crowd around me. I 
nudged de feller and say, ‘ If dere’s a tarantula in de neigh- 
borhood you'd better get de young lady out before she gets 
bit, cause I’ve see de pesky tings do damage out West.’ 

‘* He looked at me a minit as dough he didn’t know wot I 
ment and den says, ‘I wish you would be quiet, sir ; I de- 
sire to enjoy this selection,’ Jest as he said dat de princi- 
pals slacked up an’ after a few staggerin’ passes, in which 
de big ’un got in some heavy body blows, dey both bowed 
an’ left dering. I was so disgusted wid wot de bloke said 
that I went out o’ de church an’ waited for him on de steps 
were I might slug ‘im widout havin’ a t’ick crowd around. 
I guess he must a gone out de side door as I didn’t catch 
no glimpse o’ him. I didn’t hear how de’ match was de- 
cided, but I guess it wuz a draw an’ all bets declared off.” 
—Rockford (IIl.) ‘‘ Register-Gazette.” 


De people wuz 


Elmira Concerts.—The pupils of Miss Alice J. Roberts, 
of Elmira, N. Y., gave two piano recitals on June 28, as- 
sisted by Mr. Robert Amary Palmer, violinist; Mr. H. De 
Forest Siple, violinist ; Mr. Henry L. Fassett, basso. 

On June 21 Miss Elizabeth Slee and Mr. Wm. H. Rieger 
gave an enjoyable song recital, assisted by Master Wm. 
C. Sutherland, piano, and Miss Roberts, accompanist. 
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The Praeger and Ellis Controversy. 
N' )W that Mr. Ashton Ellis has completed his 


rejoinder to Mrs. Praeger’s reply, we feel that we 
must say afew words on the dispute before leaving the 
subject forever. We will endeavor in the following sum- 
ming up to be entirely impartial, as our only desire is 
that our readers should judge for themselves as to the 
substantiation or otherwise of Mr. Ellis’ charges against 
Praeger's ‘‘ Wagner as I Knew Him.” In the first place, 
as to Praeger's knowledge of Wagner, we must ask, of 
what does an ‘‘intimacy of close on half a century” con- 
sist? If it presupposes an almost daily intercourse be- 
tween the biographer and his subject, such as existed be- 
tween Boswell and Johnson, it must be admitted that 
Praeger had not this kind of intimacy with Wagner; if it 
even presupposes a constant intercourse by correspond- 
ence, Praeger had not this intimacy, for the letters received 
by the latter, so far as one can judge from his book, would 
only average some twoa year—if as much. Praeger in- 
disputably had not this kind of intimacy with Wagner, but 
he was in daily intercourse with the composer during his 
stay in London, for a few weeks at Zurich and elsewhere, and 
he received letters which show that Wagner knew him well 
enough to speak quite openly of his private affairs. Mr. 
Ellis, however, objects to the phrase, the ‘‘intimacy of 
close upon half a century,” and has suggested that 
Praeger did not know Wagner well enough to write of him 
with reliability. We must point out that time has not 
much to do with knowledge of a man, and some people 
could read a character better in a couple of weeks than 
others could in fifty years. But the knowledge Praeger 
had of Wagner outside the period that came under his own 
eyes was only such as an ordinary biographer would have, 
and the question then arises: Was Praeger sufficiently 
careful in collecting and collating evidence to make hima 
reliable biographer ? 

in awork such as ‘‘ Wagner asI Knew Him,” mostly com- 
posed as it is of ‘‘ chit-chat,” one expects a few inaccura- 
cies, but if these exceed a reasonable limit one’s confidence 
in the book vanishes. In the first place, we hardly know 
what to say of an author who translates German letters 
into English and then, when a German translation of his 
book is required, retranslates those English versions of the 
letters into German, instead of giving the original German 
These, we are told, were not accessible at the 
time. Then the German version should have been kept 
back until they were, in spite of contracts. Or, if this were 
impossible, a notification should have been made that the 
letters were not textually reproduced. It is evident from 
the fact that Sainton, who died in 1890, is spoken of 
throughout the German book in the past tense that some- 
thing was done either to the MS. of the German version or 
proofs as late as that year, and so an opportunity was 
afforded either of inserting copies of the original Wagner 
letters or of notifying the fact that those in the book were 
only retranslations of English translations. The Praeger 
family, however, must be exonerated from all blame for 
this great carelessness, fur they knew nothing of the book 
being about to be published. But did Ferdinand Praeger, 
before his death, finally prepare the German version? If 
not, who has been responsible for the alterations with re- 
gard to Sainton? Then, again, why were not the English 
versions of the Wagner letters faithfully and accurately 
rendered into German? Instead of that we find, beyond 
al! dispute, that they vary here and there, phrases having 
been left out, modified in meaning and soon. And from 


letters. 


what motive? 

Mr. Ellis has accused Praeger of continually insisting on 
his own importance, With regard to this charge, several 
instances are brought forward, but we will confine our- 
selves to the most important, the introduction of Wagner 
to the Philharmonic Society. It really is not a matter of 
vital importance who introduced Wagner tothe Philhar- 
monic Society, but Praeger asserts in his preface : ‘‘ It was 
through my sole exertions that the Philharmonic Society in 
1855 offered Wagner the post of conductor.” Against this 
we have the testimony of Wagner himself, who, 1n a letter 
to Liszt dated May 16, 1855, speaks of ‘‘Sainton, who 
caused my ill-fated appointment here,” and a letter of 
Wagner's to Sainton (extracts from which were given by 
Dr. Hueffer in an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly”), which has 
been shown to Mr. Ellis by Sainton’s son, contains a sen- 
tence in which the composer refers to the evil consequences 
which might befall Sainton on account of his ‘‘recom- 
mandation trop chaleureuse” of Wagner. And Praeger 
himself, in a letter published in the ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift ” in 
1855, says: ‘‘* * * I had spoken of Richard Wagner to the 
only intelligent artist who sat in the committee of the Old 
Philharmonic. ‘The Art Work of the Future , and ‘ Opera 
and Drama’ were known to him.” (As a matter of fact 
Sainton must have heard of the performances of the ‘‘ Tann- 

. hiuser” overture in London in 1854.) This account is very 
different to the claim Praeger afterward inserted in his 
preface. Mrs. Praeger asks: ‘If Sainton was the prime 
mover why did not Wagner correspond with Sainton?” We 
do not see that this is any answer, for it was very natural 
that Praeger, a friend of Sainton's, should have been asked 
to conduct the correspondence as he could write German. 





In this matter we have the testimony of Wagner himself 
against that of Praeger. Of course Praeger may have in- 
stigated Sainton to name Wagner as conductor, but Wag- 
ner himself evidently looked on Sainton as the prime 
mover. 

Much of Mr. Ellis’ articles were taken up by the setting 
forth of passages in which additions were made to Wag- 
ner’s letters, and of the discrepancies between the English 
version of the letters and the German. Though important 
as evidence of the literary ‘‘ conscience” of the biographer, 
we must refer our readers to the articles themselves, 
merely saying here that the proof that such additions and 
omissions were made, whether from carelessness or not, is 
beyond dispute. But we must mention the most glaring 
instance: The additions which Praeger made to the first 
letter Wagner wrote to him, dated January 8, 1855. The 
opening sentence of the litera] translation runs: ‘‘ Presum- 
ably you know that I am already acquainted with you (or 
no stranger to you)—through the Roeckels—also, no doubt, 
that I know I am beholden to you.” Praeger’s version of 
this is: *‘I enter into correspondence with you, my dear 
Praeger, as with an old friend. My heartiest thanks are 
due to you, my ardent champion in a strange land and 
among a conservative people. Your first espousal of my 
cause, ten years ago, when August (Roeckel) read to mea 
vigorous article, from some English journal, by you on 
the ‘Tannhiuser’ performance at Dresden, and the sev- 
eral evidences you have given subsequently of a devotion 
to my efforts, induce me to unhesitatingly throw the bur- 
den of somewhat wearisome arrangements upon your 
shoulders,” &c. The German version of this letter has one 
or two variations of even this extraordinary version of the 
original. We cannot see what can be urged in extenuation 
of these additions, and we must come to the conclusion 
that their raison d’étre could only have been to raise the 
importance of Praeger in the eyes of the world. We may 
add that this is the letter the original of which Mr. Ellis 
recently compared with the copy made by Mr. Houston 
Chamberlain. 

Such alterations of original letters are inexcusable and 
we do not think we shall be considered biased if we say 
that a man who could thus add to correspondence is not 
one on whose word we would care to place explicit reli- 
ance. From the serious matter of altered letters we come 
to that of the letters which Mr. Ellis alleges cannot exist. 
The evidence he proffers on this point is of course entirely 
circumstantial, and we all know that circumstantial evi- 
dence sometimes goes astray, as it has done in the case of 
the ‘‘ copyright ” letter which we reproduced in our issue of 
May 5. But though Mr. Ellis jumped to a conclusion 
which the discovery of the sixteen letters in the wooden 
box has shown to be erroneous, he was justified, to a great 
extent, by the entirely wrong date, 1859, instead of 1457 
which Praeger had assigned the letter in his book. Mrs. 
Praeger suggests that this was due to a misprint, but it is 
really a historical error on the part of the author, for the 
letter is dealt with in its proper chronological order of 1859, 
and is spoken of as if its contents refer tothat year. Mr. 
Ellis saw that it was impossible Wagner could have written 
that particular letter at that particular date, but his sug- 
gestion that it did not exist only shows the danger of rely- 
ing on circumstantial evidence. But the perusal of this 
letter does not convince us of any reason why it was not 
published in the book, for it deals very little with private 
matters, which could have been eliminated, as is done in 
other letters published by Praeger, and, moreover, it is of 
great general interest. The only conclusion is that 
Praeger must have mislaid it and trusted to his memory for 
its contents. Certainly he could not have had it before his 
eyes when he wrote his book, or else the ‘‘ 1859” mistake 
would not have occurred. If he trusted to his memory 
with regard to this partieular letter, why should he not 
have done the same thing with regard to the other letters? 
This would explain, doubtless to a great extent, their in- 
consistencies with facts. That those letters which Mr. 
Ellis terms ‘‘ problematics ” are inconsistent with facts has 
been amply proved, and we will not weary our readers 
with a recapitulation of Mr. Ellis’ analysis (in our issue of 
March 24). 

Several letters are alleged to have been destroyed and 
we must take Mrs. Praeger’s word for this, though we hope 
they will some day be discovered, for it does not seem to 
have been Mr. Praeger’s habit te destroy Wagner's letters, 
judging from the number which are in existence. In the 
meantime we feel it our duty to point out that they are so 
full of inconsistencies with historical facts that they can- 
not be accepted as evidence bearing on Wagner’s char- 
acter. With regard to the ‘‘ Minna” letter, Praeger says 
in his book that in 1863 Wagner's first wife corresponded 
with him, and in these letters a storm ‘‘ gathering in inten- 
sity ” and at last breaking is spoken of. But the final sep- 
aration of Wagner and Minna had taken place quite two 
years before, so that it is difficult to see what greater storm 
than this can be referred to. A letter of Wagner’s, too, 
dated Mariafeld, April, 1864, in the English version of 
‘* Wagner as I Knew Him,” deals with this subject of a sep- 
aration from Minna, as if it was quite a fresh matter. 
Therefore it will be seen that this letter as it stands cannot 
be accepted, and it was this letter which has been so much 
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animadverted upon by anti-Wagnerites. Mr. Ellis has sug- 
gested that two or three of the problematic letters are 
founded on letters from Wagner to Mrs. Wille, published 
in the ‘t Deutsche Rundschau” for March, 1887, and others 
on Glasenapp’s book. This is a grave charge to make and 
we donot think the evidence he brings forward is suffiicient 
to prove it. Mrs. Praeger has pointed out that the time at 
which her husband wrote his book would make it impos- 
sible that he should have inspected the Wille letters. But 
on page 289 we find a reference to von Beust’s autobiog- 
raphy, the German edition of which was published at the 
end of January, 1887; the preface to the English edition is 
dated March, 1887, and Praeger refers to the English title, 
which is quite different tothe German. There is also the 
‘* 1890” footnote re Sainton. The mere possibility of Mr. 
Ellis’s charge entirely rests on the time when the MS. left 
Mr. Praeger's hands. If it was as Mrs. Praeger states, z. ¢, 
about the end of 1886, at latest, then the author could not 
have inspected the Wille letters, and some one other than 
Praeger himself must have touched up the MS. or proof, 
for otherwise we could not have had the reference to von 
Beust’s book incorporated in the text. With regard to the 
‘*Bumpus” episode Mr. Ellis must be censured for not 
having admitted the alternative of the copyist of the letter 
having missed the phrase. Though not of intrinsic impor- 
tance the incident showed that too much reliance can be 
placed on circumstantial evidence, and it also threw doubt 
on the accuracy of the other copies of Wagner's letters 
published by Mr. Chamberlain. ‘This has been set at rest, 
as far as possible, by the examination Mr. Ellis has made 
of the original of the ‘‘ Philharmonic” letter which has 
been copied by Mr. Chamberlain with absolute accuracy, 
and it is therefore only reasonable to suppose that the 
other letters are accurate copies also. We have only one 
more point to touch on. Mr. Chamberlain did not write to 
E. Roeckel telling him that Praeger had ‘ fabricated” the 
letter of 1851 re the 1849 revolution. He merely asked for 
a textual copy, as he suspected the letter published by 
Praeger had been touched up. E. Roeckel supplied a 
textual copy and Mr. Chamberlain states that it showed 
that ‘‘the two or three words necessary to make it not 
only fit into, but back up Praeger’s imaginary account of 
the events of May, 1849, have been altered, and that, in the 
absurd process of retranslating back into German, these 
apparently trifling modifications have been pushed still 
further in the same sense.” ‘The matter, however, is now 
settled, for, apart from Wagner's own writings and August 
Roeckel’s testimony, the official evidence has established 
that Wagner's own account was correct. As Mr. Cham- 
berlain says, he ‘‘did no more than accompany some de- 
tachments into town and watch events from the top of a 
church tower.” 

We have now only to add a few words in conclusion. 
While brushing aside any suggestion that Ferdinand 
Praeger’s account of Wagner was actuated at all by malice, 
and while paying a tribute to the good work which Praeger 
did in spreading a knowledge of Wagner's music in Lon- 
don, we reluctantly have had to come to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Wagner as I Knew Him” is so full of inaccuracies in 
every respect that in the interest of the master himself it 
should be withdrawn at once from circulation. We have 
not come to this conclusion without much anxious thought 
nor without impartially weighing the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Ashton Ellis in his articles and rejoinder, and the 
reply of Mrs. Praeger herself.—London ‘‘ Musical Stand- 


ard.” 


Seaside Music. 
AST Saturday at Manhattan Beach and 
Brighton Beach Mr. Sousa and Mr. Seidl began their 
summer campaign of music. The Sousa Band is now fa- 
mous for its delicacy, precision and brilliancy, and Mr. 
Sousa’s programs, while conceding to popular taste, are 
really of a high class character. Anton Schott and that 
excellent singer Mrs. Guthrie-Moyer were the soloists 
at both concerts, which in addition comprised many good 
things. Sousa and his band are the main attraction at 
Manhattan Beach. 

The Seidl Society inaugurated the season at Brighton 
Beach by a reception tendered to Mr. Seidl. There were 
many well-known musical people present and the president 
of the society, Mrs. Laura Hollaway-Langford, made a 
speech and was followed by Mr. Seid! and Mr. Krehbiel. 
Both the afternoon and evening concerts were well attended, 
and in the latter Payne Clarke, Mr. Campanari and Mar- 
cella Lindh sang numbers from Leoncavallo's ‘‘ I Pagliacci.” 
A suite of Grieg’s, orchestrated by Mr. Seidl, was also 
played. These concerts will be a godsend to the music 
lover. Next Friday evening Mr. Seidl will play Dvordk’s 
symphony, ‘‘ From the New World.” 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL, 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M.D., Jul. 
E. Meyer, V.A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. 
Herzog, J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c, SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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BOSTON, Mass., July 1, 1894. 

R. ASKIN’S company appeared in Chas- 

saigne’s ‘‘ Falka” the 25th, at the Tremont Theatre. 

Miss D’Arville was the ‘‘ Falka” and Mr. George Froth- 

ingham was ‘Brother Pelican.” It was announced that 

on this occasion Miss D'Arville would celebrate her tenth 

anniversary of stage life, and in honor of the event there 

were Belgian flags, banners bearing proudly a strange 

animal—it may possibly have been the manticora that has 

double rows of teeth in its mouth and carefully trimmed 
moustachios—and there was considerable enthusiasm. 

Remembering the fact that Miss D’Arville was singing in 
London in 18838, I could hardly dilate with the proper emo- 
tion. 

The performance of ‘‘ Falka” pleased the large audience. 
Miss Kate Davis, Miss Maud Hollins and Messrs. McCollin, 
McLaughlin, Burroughs, Elder and Stanley were in the 
cast. 


* 
* 7 


Can he that associates intimately with singer, player 
or composer pronounce an honest judgment on the work of 
such a companion ? 

This is by no means a new question; witness Hazlitt’s 
essay on *‘ Whether actors ought to sit in the boxes.” Haz- 
litt declared ‘‘ the only person on the stage with whom | 
have ever had any intercourse is Mr. Liston, and of him I 
have not spoken ‘ with the malice of a friend.’” 

So William Archer once discussed the question whether 
a dramatic critic should be on intimate terms with play- 
actor and playwright, and he argued as follows: ‘‘ Striking 
genius and utter incompetence I can recognize as well as 
another, but in the vast debatable land of respectable 
mediocrity I am very much astray. My judgment changes 
from time to time; what pleased me last year may bore 
or shock me to-day; therefore I avoid the society of 
actors, while as regards authors I have no such scruple. 
My judgment of plays errs on the side of dogmatism ; it 
will formulate and express itself rightly or wrongly in 
spite of all possible friendship or enmity.” 


* 
* * 


Let us take, for instance, the case of our friend, young 
Mr. Minos, the descendant of an old Cretan family. You 
remember his ancestor, the famous judge, whose portrait 
by Nettleship may be seen in ‘‘ The Yellow Book ;” the 
original hangs in the library of the descendant. 

Minos is a man of fair mental equipment, who enjoyed 
unusual advantages in preparing for the office of pronounc- 
He traveled extensively. He studied in 
I think that by nature 


ing judgment. 
various countries and languages. 
he is an honest fellow. 

But he is of sociable, gregarious disposition. He is de- 
lightful to his friends, loyal to a pitch of idiocy. He enjoys 
the dispensing of unbounded hospitality to all those that 
are presented favorably to his esteemed consideration. 

He consorts gladly with men singers and with women 
singers and with players upon all manner of musical in- 
struments. ‘These followers of art have a Brobdingnagian 
hunger and a Gargantuan thirst. They haunt his house. 

And Minos has a wife, a nervous, restless, pushing wife. 
She is connected with the well-known family of Snob. 

And the musicians, wise in their day, are courteous to 
Mrs. Minos, who in turn welcomes them ; for do they not 
entertain other guests less fit or utterly unable by nature or 
art to dispel dulness? The musicians inquire anxiously 
after the health of the baby Minos, they offer candy and 
ingenious toys, as before a shrine. For these musicians of 
high and low degree know that sooner or later their host 
will by the very necessity of his calling sit in judgment on 
their works and their performance, and they dread the sight 
of a black cap. 

But during sport and revelry, and quip and jest, and eat- 
ing of meat and clinking of glasses, and delight in the low 
laughter of women, and the rustling of silk, there must 
come suddenly a chill to the heart of Minos, as he remem- 
bers the picture of his ancestor with the awful eyes, and 
realizes that during the musical season the guests must 
come before the host for the pronouncing of judgment. 

How can hesay to his fellow student, his familiar friend, 
the friend of his household, his open admirer, the trumpeter 
of his ability, ‘‘ The court finds that you murdered piano 
pieces, and in cold blood.” 


man enthusiasm, stood on a chair and proposed his health 
before the company: ‘‘ The court finds that you have ab- 
solutely no sense of pure intonation.” 

Or how can he say anything that sounds like blame, even 
when the guest takes advantage of social relations and 


together by the fact that Minos and the guest are friends. 

Bread and salt have been eaten by judge and criminal 
together. Should the American be inferior to the Arabian 
in delicate sense of the obligations of hospitality ? 

So Minos considers the ties of friendship. He bows to 
the fetich of hospitality, and turns his back on Art. 

Yet would I swear that when the grateful and expectant 
guests are out of the house, and Mrs. Minos is in bed, and 
it is quiet, and it is time to turn out the lights, the face of old 
Minos looks down on his descendant and wears a strange, 
a singular, a very marvelous expression, so that our young 
friend Minos, the victim of harassing domesticity, the 
fly caught in the web of social obligations, is uncomfortable, 
and his brow sweats, and he thinks seriously of removing 
the portrait to another room, a room which he. seldom 
enters. 

For Minos knew in his heart the worthlessness of that 
which he proclaimed publicly to be good. 

* ” * 

‘‘The malice of afriend!” There is infinite meaning in 
the phrase. The malice may not be deliberate: In re- 
viewing for the public the work of a companion there is the 
fear of erring from kindness, of putting too high a value 
on commonplace, of seeming to be blind to faults of omis- 
sion or commission ; hence a recoil. The desire to be im- 
partial may lead to intemperance in fault finding, as though 
the writer said to the public: ‘‘ You see this singer, or 
player, or composer. Heis my friend. Do you think then 
that I shall blow the horn of praise? Observe the ease 
and dexterity with which I now insert a knife under his fifth 
rib. Come, am I not honest?” 

Just as a soprano of entrancing beauty may not receive 
public and full acknowledgment of the glory of her art, 
because the reviewer shuts his eyes and thinks, *‘ This will 
never do. That attack was not frank ; that one tone was 
below the true pitch.” And the woman’s beauty thus 
warped a judgment in an unexpected manner. 


* 
* * 


Let us take another view of the situation. Should the re- 
viewer consider the fact that Mr. Sledger, who mauls the 
piano as a butcher his chopping-block. is personally a de- 
lightful companion, ready to assist the unfortunate, amiable 
to his wife and devoted to his mother? Certainly not. Yet 
if the reviewer is in close communion with Mr. Sledger is 
he likely to tell the truth about the latter's musical awk- 
wardness? So,as a rule, Mr. Sledger escapes severity ; 
in certain, although incredible cases he is openly, fulsome- 
ly praised. 

Is not the reviewer better prepared for his task when he 
knows nothing about the personality of the performer or 
the composer? Does he not derive greater musical enjoy- 
ment when the able performer is known to him only across 
the footlights? Is it any real pleasure to learn by personal 
acquaintance that a great pianist is passionately addicted 
to mineral water, or has a disagreeable habit of turning up 
the knave from the bottom of the pack? I saw Therese 
Malten in 1882 at table d’héte in Baireuth. She was scrap- 
ing the gravy off a plate by means of a plain table knife of 
commerce. She scraped until the glazing shrieked. She 
then swallowed the knife for a moment, and afterward she 
smacked her lips. When I saw her again it was in Dres- 
den and she was ‘‘ Isolde.” And when I saw her I saw 
that knife, even in the most passionate moment. 

Nor do I wish to learn by direct communication that the 
composer of rare fancy is a Quilp at home ; or envious, sus- 
picious, a backbiter, or a parasite, a trencher friend, or 
dull in speech, or shy toward the appeal of the washer- 
woman, or a man of refinement and an exploder of vocal 
fireworks. 

Let the performer be an Adamite or a pedobaptist, an 
abstainer or a man-fish; in conversation Boeotian or 
Athenian ; let him be enamored of Jaeger flannels or dis- 
dain the effeminacy of underclothing ; what, pray, is all 
this? Whether he be Bostonian or Damascene, heralded 
or unheralded, a social pet or unrecognized by society, 
there is but one real question, which is this: Is the per- 
formance good or bad ? 


* * 
The Pauline Hall Company will appear the 9th at the 
Boston Theatre, in ‘‘ La Belle Héléne.” 
The operetta company at the Tremont, under Mr. Askin’s 
management, will appear in ‘‘La Grande Duchesse” the 
9th. 
‘* Davy Jones,” Mr. Fred Miller’s new operetta, will be 
produced at the Museum to-morrow evening. 
Puttire HAue. 


Basel.—On the 17th, 18th and 19th of this month a 
great festival was given in Basel in honor of Beethoven. 
Besides the local choral society Mesdames Uzielli and 
Halm and Messrs. Robert Kaufmann and Listermann, as 
wellas the Joachim Quartet from Berlin, took part. The 





How can he say to the overblown woman who, with Ger- 





Ninth Symphony was produced, 


commits musical crimes in the sight of people gathered | 


Where They Are. 


Melba sings in London. 

The De Reszkés are in their Polish country seat. 

Paderewszki is in Switzerland. 

Blauvelt rusticates in New Hampshire. 

De Vere concertizes in Australia. 

Campanini is in Italy. 

Joseffy enjoys North Tarrytown country life. 

Mme. Emma Juch is at her husband's Long Island coun 
try seat. 

Materna left for her villa near Vienna. 

Seidl conducts the Brighton Beach concerts. 

Fischer inhales the ozone of the Catskill Mountains. 

Thomas is at his farm in Massachusetts. 

Louise Natali quietly remains at her Westchester home. 

Maud Powell hied herself to the seashores of Con- 
necticut. 

Campanari fled to the interior of Staten Island. 

Marcella Lindh makes occasional excursions to the sea- 
shore. 

Anton Schott goes to Niagara Falls. 

Henry Wolfsohn is at Bath Beach. 

Leonora von Stosch is in Paris. 

Adele Aus der Ohe is ather country home in Zehlendorf, 

Emma Eames is in Paris. 

Currie Duke is rusticating in the blue grass region. 

Wm. H. Rieger is in Saratoga. 

Mary Howe isin Vermont. So is Wm. J. Lavin. 

Arthur Friedheim is in Long Island. 


Death of August Fricke. 
CABLE dispatch was received by Steinway 
& Sons announcing the death after a short illness of 
Mr. August Fricke at Berlin last Wednesday. 

Mr. Fricke had been for thirty years the principal basso 
soloist at the Royal Opera at Berlin, Germany, and some 
three or four years ago was pensioned at his own request. 
Besides his musical and vocal talents Mr. Fricke was also 
a landscape painter of great ability, his pictures having 
taken the first prize at a number of exhibitions held in 
Germany during the last third of a century. 

In 1875 he married the widow of Mr. Charles Steinway, 
of the firm of Steinway & Sons, and thereby became the 
stepfather of Henry W. T. Steinway, Charles H. Stein- 
way and Frederick T. Steinway, the junior members of 
Steinway & Sons. Mr. Fricke and his wife were known to 
a great many musical people in this city, having visited 
this country and the Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia 
in 1876, repeating their visits every few years, ending with 
their visit to the Columbian Fair in Chicago in 18938, and 
sailing for Europe again last January. 

Mr. Fricke was a man of most imposing appearance, 
being no less than 6 feet 5 inches tall, and to almost the 
day of his death retaining elasticity of body and mind and 
uncommon physical strength. He was sixty-four years 
old, having been born at Brunswick, Germany, in 1829. 

His loss is severely felt by all the members of the Stein- 
way family, who were very much attached to him, for, 
besides his artistic qualities, he was a most witty yet mod- 
est man, and of the most kindly disposition. 

Mr. Fred. Steinway, who was on his way from New York 
to Berlin to visit his people, received the sad intelligence 
in London, and immediately hastened to Berlin to be with 
his mother, where he arrived Thursday. 








Mr. Johnston Will Manage Thomson. 

ERTAIN unscrupulous persons have sent out 
C statements concerning the forthcoming engagements 
in America of Mr. César Thomson the great violinist. 

These persons wish to give the impression that Mr. 
Thomson is not to be under my management, their purpose 
being to injure my booking and to placate their disappoint- 
ment in failing to make such an arrangement for themselves 

These statements are utterly false. Mr. Thomson is en- 
gaged to me for twenty-five concerts and no one else has 
any right or authority to negotiate him. 

As a confirmation of the truth of my statement I have 
placed in the hands of the editors of THE Musica. Courier 
the original agreements, and through whose courtesy and 
sense of justice this statement appears. R. E. Jounsvon. 








Mrs. Ogden Crane.—Mrs. Ogden Crane will be only 
one day (Fridays) at Hardman Hall during July and Au 
gust. 
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jppiaieps +0’S musical season of 1893-4 has closed 


and quiet reigns and will continue until the beginning 


THE 


of the season of 1894-5, which promises to be exceedingly 


brilliant. In looking over the past musical year one cannot 


ve encouraged at the evident progress of musical art. 
is higher, the public has grown more dis 


but 
Phe 
criminatiug and real musicians are receiving proper recog- 
nition more than has been heretofore giventhem. ‘The time 


standard 


is rapidly coming when mere personal influence regardless 
of merit will not keep anyone ina position. It is truethat 
there are many evils to correct, many humbugs to expose 
and much chaff to be separated from the grain. Barnacles 


never let go of their own volition ; they have to be scraped 
off, and the process is laborious and takes time ; but for the 
benef 


winnowing and scraping has begun, and there is a pros- 
} 


t of true art it is gratifying to see that the cleaning, 
pect for a clear and healthful musical atmosphere in the 
near tuture. 

The only 
amusement are the summer opera season at the Schiller 


musical entertainments in local places of 


Theatre and the summer night concerts by an orchestra 
the direction of Max Bendix at 3attery D 
Armory. The opera presented by the Schiller Company 

ring the past *lanchette’s 


i 
This work is one of the most pleasing and amusing 


nder the 


** Bells of Corne- 


week was 


f all comic 
The performance given by this company was ex- 


operas, and never fails to charm when well 


given 


} 


ceed and in general entirely inadequate. 


of Mr. 
the char- 


ngly uneven, 


The redeeming feature was the ‘‘ Gaspard ” 


William Wolff. That gentleman evidently gave 
acter careful study and evolved an impersonation thor- 


one 


eeping with the requirements of the part, while 
time it Mr. 


nuch better vocal work than in his previous 


ou rhiy fi kK 


at the same was original and characteristic. 
Wolff 

les The 
Gaspard” is great, and the success attained by Mr 


ilso did 
mtrast between a low comedy role and a part 
like * 
Wolff 


to artistic 


demonstrates his versatility and proves his just claim 
merit. 

the cast little can be said in 
** Germaine "’ 


the other members of 
praise. Agnes 
deficient, both vocally and dramatically. 


Ot 


Delaporte, the was woe 


Her voice 


fully 
is worn out, she sings out of tune, and her phrasing is 


She is no better dramatically, and appears life- 
Ethel Lynton as “‘ Serpolette” has an 


atrocious 
less and even stupid 
imperfect conception of the character of the young peasant 
girl. While her presentation of the part has some com- 
mendable features it hasin general too much of the flavor of 
the sawdust arena. Vocally she was fairly good. J. Aldrich 
Libby and William Stephens, who filled respectively the bari- 
tone and tenor roles, are simply bearable. The chorus and 
orchestra were constantly at odds as torhythm and attack, 
and the whole performance was rough and unfinished. 
~*~ ° * 

orchestra concerts at Battery 
The programs have 


Max Bendix conducted the 
D, commencing on Monday night 
character, but the attendance has been 
unsatisfactory t is likely that the principal cause for the 
large array of empty seats was the extreme heat, but the 
requirements of the 


been of a popular 


up to the artistic 
The prospectus says: ‘‘ Fifty members of 


orchestra is not 
music played. 
the Chicago Orchestra under the direction of Max Bendix,” 
but there are only a few of the musicians present who 
played with Theodore Thomas. The large majority have 
ip from the smaller orchestras, which are 
quite numerous and contain few competent artists. The 
result is roughness of tone, unevenness of rhythm and un- 
Max Bendix, while he is a solo ar- 


been picked 


certainty of attack. 
tist and an accomplished musician, is not a born director. 
He iacks the gift of magnetism, without which it is impos- 
» arouse the interest of the players and give them 
Emil Liebling played the scherzo from the 
Mr. Liebling is 


sible t 
inspiration. 
Litolff concerto gracefully and artistically. 
doing excellent work at the piano these days. He isa 
progressive artist and his playing shows the result of care- 
ful study 


* 
— a 


The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association met at Ottawa 
this week. The meeting, so far as I can learn from some of 
those who were present, was a lamentable fizzle. The con- 





cert programs were performed by pupils almost entirely, 
and the essays were of the same stereotyped form, made 
up almost wholly of extracts from encylopeedias and musi- 
cal histories, with a few platitudes interspersed. There 
was also a strong feeling of discord apparent, and a feeling 
of personal jealousy was openly shown. If these dissen- 
sions result in the disintegration of the association the re- 
sult can be made of great benefit to the cause of musical 
art by a thorough removalof the barnacles which so ma- 
terially retard the progress of a cause so dear to the heart 
of every true artist. It may be unjust to say that these 
meetings have been a positive harm to the cause of musical 
education, but it would take a microscope to discover the 
atom of good, if such atom existed. Thespirit manifested 
is generally discordant, and there are few of the members 
who have shown decided merit as executive artists or a 
thorough knowledge of the theory of music. That the 
squabble for offices in the association will result in a radical 
reconstruction at least is greatly to be desired. 


* 
* % 


The Apollo Club and W. L. Tomlins are airing their re- 
spective grievances in the daily papers, and there seems to 
be a decided probability that the result will be the with- 
drawal of his resignation by Mr. Tomlins and the recon- 
sideration of the acceptance of the aforesaid resignation 
by the directors of the club and the consequent resumption 
of the previous relations. There is a large number of 
members of the club who think that there is no one but 
Mr. Tomlins. Coming down in the Central Music Hall 
elevator a few days ago I heard one of the ladies of the 
chorus say to another, ‘‘ The Apollo Club could not exist 
without Mr. Tomlins.” Mr. Tomlins might also find it 
hard to exist without the Apollo Club, and so the result 
may easily be seen. 

The Apollo Club never reached anything approaching 
artistic perfection under the leadership of Mr. Tomlins, 
and of late years the singing of the chorus has gone from 
bad to worse, and the prospect is not bright for the future. 
If the club would engage a competent director, and use the 
pruning knife without fear or favor on the membership, 
which is too large, there would be few better organizations 
in existence after a year of careful and earnest work in the 
rehearsal room. But from the present outlook it seems 
that there will be at least another year of inefficiency. 

WALTON PERKINS 


The Organ Music of the Future. 
ROBABLY there is no more interesting 
development going forward in the musical art than 
that which is quietly advancing in the direction indicated 
by the title of this article. Like all other developments in 
art, literature, politics or what not, there are both advanc- 
ing and retrograde symptoms, both action and reaction, to 
be noted in ‘*‘ the signs of the times.” In the case of organ 
music there is surely some justification for both positions ; 
for inasmuch as the advance in question points toward 
what may be called the orchestration of organ playing, 
the more ardent 


there is some danger on the part of 
spirits to be found in the ranks of our able organ players, 
who at times show signs of overlooking the dignity and 
sedateness of organ music in the pursuit of that craze of 
the modern musician, ‘‘ tone color effects,” a development 
as delightful as it is apt to be misleading. It may, how- 
ever, be reassuring to the lovers of the less picturesque 
and emotional, and more, in one way, intellectual and 
passive type of organ music, to repeat what has before 
been said in the columns of the ‘‘ Musical News,” that the 
present development is no new experience in the history 
of organ music. 

Though it is true we know but little of the registering 
art of J. S. Bach, the father of modern organists, we know 
that the privileges of the soloist, vocal or instrumental, 
were as great in his day, if not greater, than at the present 
time. Then there is evidence to show that the great mas- 
ter just named delighted in organic effects, and was not 
disposed to neglect the art of phrasing, now much more 
definitely set forth by composers and less at the option of 
performers than was the case a century and a half ago. 
The manner in modern music is almost as important as the 
matter, as Beethoven himself indicated in one of his terse 
epigrammaticart dicta. Further evidence of a very distinct 
character with regard to the approach of the old organ 
players to what we are pleased to recognize as tone color 
effects, is to be found in the registers of the old German 
organs of that great period of organ building development 
which passed over Germany, and was not without its influ- 
ence in France, during the epoch which produced such men 
as Buxtehude and Bach. The flute, the hautboy, the trum- 
pet and other imitative stops were present to give orches- 
tral tone and for solo use. 

The music of various epochs and schools shows, indeed, 
marked points of correspondence between the works 
written respectively for the orchestra and the organ, not- 
withstanding certain wide points of divergence between 
these two great powers in the world of music. In truth, 
both orchestra and organ possess varied and ample re- 
sources in the way of tone color, and to some extent the re- 








sources of the two powers have common principles as well 
as common sources of effect ; just as colors used in archi- 
tectural decoration are not without connection and identity 
of purpose with the colors used by the painter on canvas. 
The general harmonious method of Bach’s music, written 
for orchestral instruments, is by no means unlike much of 
the music he wrote for the organ. It has been pointed out 
that Mendelssohn’s organ music does not display much de- 
sire to advance the organ tone-color theory. But this re- 
mark does not show much consideration of the question. 

A closer examination of the music written for the organ 
and orchestra, respectively, by Mendelssohn, will reveal 
many identical idiosyncrasies, as in certain forms of con- 
trapuntal activity, the methods of accompanying solo pas- 
sages, and the detached staccato basses. The organ sonata 
in A and the overture to ‘‘ St. Paul” in the same key may 
well be compared in this connection ; and the investigation 
might with interest be pushed further, as in the comparison 
of passages and effects in the ‘‘ Elijah” overture, the sym- 
phony to the ‘‘Hymn of Praise” and sentences to be 
found in various of the well-known organ sonatas. Still 
more modern organ music, especially by French and 
English composers, points to the development now being 
considered. In very practical fashion the skill of modern 
organ players, and their extensive general knowledge of 
the resources of the art, together with the marked ad- 
vances in the art of organ building, including the use of 
increased wind pressures and new and varied methods of 
voicing, point distinctly to the direction likely to be taken 
in the organ music of the future. The common organ 
directions, ‘‘Great up to fifteenth, or up to mixture,” are 
much less common now, and the organ of the future is be- 
coming an instrument chiefly and happily richly provided 
with varied tone qualities for the most part of 8, 4 and 16 
feet pitch. That the organ builders are doing all that is 
necessary in their department is a matter some of the mas- 
ters of the organ playing art are disposed to question, 
thankfully and gratefully as they acknowledge the increas- 
ing consideration accorded by our builders to the player's 
wants. 

We hear much of electric and tubular pneumatic actions ; 
it is now possible to play an organ in one parish which is in- 
tended to be heard in another. But in the midst of these 
wonders, some of the simple common sense wants of the 
composer and player do not appear to receive adequate 
attention. The movement inaugurated at the famous con- 
ference of organists and organ builders, held some years 
ago at the Royal College of Organists, has, it is true, borne 
good fruit. Still we are looking for more efforts in the 
direction of unity of method in the player's interest ; and 
although we know organs will continue to differ largely in 
capacity and resources, those who desire to witness the de- 
velopment of organ music would fain see such a putting 
aside of isolated action, such an enlightened interest in the 
recognition of the end as distinguished from the means, as 
will result in an even wider adoption of “ resolutions” 
already largely accepted, and in such ultimate method as 
will enable both composer and player to know how far 
given effects may be counted upon and promptly produced. 
Accepted principles of voicing, recognized balance of tone 
quantities, relative position of stops, and mechanisms of 
combination are matters still crying for attention in view 
of helping forward the development of the organ music of 
the future. 

Again, would it not be possible, in the case of large four- 
manual organs, to divide the manuals or supply duplicate 
manuals so as to enable two performers to play, not duets in 
the ordinary keyboard manner, but duets with separate and 
complete resources. Each player might have two manuals 
and a pedal organ, one perhaps taking the great and 
swell, the other the choir (with swell box) and solo; or one 
manipulating the great and solo, the other taking the swell 
and choir organs. New effects and combinations might in 
this way be made possible, opening resources not yet 
thought of and tending greatly to extend the develop- 
ment of the organ music of the future. Having already 
quoted from previous writings, one may be pardoned for 
reminding those interested in this matter that the orchestra 
has been described as the sun and the organ has been called 
the moon of music, the one full of life giving power, and 
the other shining with a paler, calmer, reflected light. 
There is something in the comparison ; and it may be hoped 
that although such development as has been referred to in 
these lines seems inevitable and is indeed to be hoped for, 
the progress will be made with all due regard for the dignity, 
individuality, and noble passiveness which have made ‘‘ the 
king of instruments” a power admired and loved by 
musicians for centuries.—London ‘‘ Musical News.” 


David Henderson Concertizes.—Mr. David G. Hender- 
son, solo tenor of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, gave 
two organ song recitals in Providence and Norwich last 
week to large and enthusiastic audiences. He had asso- 
ciated with him Lucie Palicot,the pedal pianist, whose in- 
terpretations created a favorable impression. Mr. Hender- 
son has made both a financial and artistic success of these 
concerts, and has already booked many engagements for the 
summer and autumn seasons. 
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Ida Letson Morgan.—Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan, the 
pianist and accompanist, will take a short rest in the coun- 
try after a very busy season. 
Hardman Hall every Friday during the heated term. 

The Johann Strauss Laurel Wreath.—A of 
subscriptions have been received by Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
for the ‘‘ Johann Strauss Silver Laurel Wreath,” to be pre- 


She will, however, be at 


number 


sented to this popular composer on October 15, the fiftieth 
Mr. Aron- 
son has the promise of a number of the leading singing 
societies to participate in this worthy souvenir. 


anniversary of his accession to conductorship. 


recent National 
as town federa- 


Brooklyn at the Saengerfest.—At the 
Song Festival Brooklyn gained the prize 
tion, and in each class of competitive singing one of her 
societies gained one of the three grand prizes, In the first 
class Claassen’s ‘‘ Arion” took the second prize; in the 
second class Jaeger’s ‘‘ Williamsburg Saengerbund” took 
first prize, and in the third class Fiqué’s ‘‘ Brooklyn Maen- 
nerchor " took the second prize. Ten Brooklyn singing so- 
cieties competed for prizes,'and their merits were recorded 
by the prize judges with the following number of points: 
Arion (Arthur Claassen), 114; Brooklyn Maennerchor (Carl 
Fiqué), 104; Williamsburg Saengerbund (Felix Jaeger), 
102 ; Zoellner Maennerchor (J. Werschinger), 98; Echo 
Quartet (Henry Ehm), 91; Céacilia (Ernst Scharpf), 91; 
Alpenréschen (Karl Schneider), 81; Eichenkranz (L. Bir- 
seck), 75; Brooklyn Saengerbund (Wm. Groschel), 67; 
Arion Quartet (E. Kampermann), 64. 

Marcella Lindh.—Miss Marcella Lindh has been en- 
gaged for the Seidl Brighton Beach Concerts, and sang at 
both the Saturday and Sunday concerts last week. 

Hagenow School.—The closing concert of the Hagenow 
School of Music, Lincoln, Neb., was given on June 20 with 
a varied and interesting program, given by the students in 
an excellent manner. 

Dufft-Carr.—Dr. Carl Dufft, the well-known baritone, 
was married Tuesday afternoon of last week at the 
Collegiate Church, this city, to Miss Bertha Carr. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton.—-Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, the 
representative of Lamperti, sailed on the Amsterdam June 
16 for Dresden, where she will study with and assist Lam- 
perti. She will also under his direction study the songs of 
Rubinstein and Hartmann. Mrs. Caperton will return in 
September to her work at Ogontz and Walnut Lane schools, 
and in Philadelphia. 

Mary Louise Clary.—Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, 
sang in ‘‘ Samson et Delilah” at the Oberlin (Ohio) Musi- 
cal College commencement on the evenings of June 18, 19 
and 20. 
she sang at Masonic Temple on Friday with great success. 
Among the soloists at the latter event was John H. Van 
Arsdale, formerly of Louisville, but now solo tenor of St. 
She also sang at that place on 


From there Miss Clary went to Louisville, where 


Thomas’ Church, this city. 
the 29th. 

Oberlin Soloists.—The soloists at the Oberlin (Ohio) 
Musical College commencement, June 18 to 20, were Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, J. H. McKinley and Dr. Carl Dufft. 

Fannie Hirsch.— Miss Fannie Hirsch, the soprano, will 
substitute for Mrs. Towne, of Brooklyn, during July, after 
which she will spend a few weeks at Richfield Springs, 

Meadville Music.—The exercises of 
the Beethoven School of Music, Meadville, Pa., took place 


commencement 


on June 18, when an interesting program was ably inter- 
preted. 

Zippora Monteith.—Zippora Monteith has been en- 
gaged to sing at the Worcester Festival on September 26 
She will sing in Verdi’s Requiem Mass and at the 


od 
wt. 


and 
Symphony concert. 

A Statement.—The of State 
Teachers’ Association in Buffalo made an announcement 
that Godowsky could not play a concerto with orchestra, 


music committee the 


as Mr. Wolfsohn, his manager, failed tosend the orchestral 
parts. This is a mistake, as Mr. Wolfsohn declares that he 
expressed orchestral parts and score of the Saint-Saéns 
concerto to Mr. Lund as early as June 21, as shown by his 
receipt from the American Express Company. 
A Tourjee Tablet.—Mr. Max Bachmann’s 
tablet to the late Eben Tourgee, which was unveiled and 
presented last Tuesday night, is an exceedingly fine piece 
of work in the way of mural decoration. Mr. Richard H. 
Dana’s remarks on the occasion were particularly happy. 


memorial 


Materna.—Mrs. Materna sailed for Europe on Tues- 





uary and will then make an extended tour through the 
United States, taking the principal part in a series of 
‘* Wagner Evenings.” 

Ruined by the Races.—Police Justice Feitner, in the 
Yorkville Police Court on Saturday, committed Neal Mc- 
Enany, twenty-two, of 301 East Fourteenth street, in 


degree. 
For the past five years the defendant has been book- 
keeper, cashier and secretary of the New York German 


» 
— 


Conservatory of Music, at 
In this capacity he had charge of the funds received by the 
institution. 

Last Tuesday week a patron demanded a receipt for 
moneys paid. Prof. Louis G. Parma, who was present, 
consulted the books but found no record of the amount 
alleged. 

He at once spoke to the cashier, who broke down on the 


7 West Forty-second street. 


He also said that he had appropriated other sums at 
various times to the amount of $370 that he was able to in- 
dicate, and admitted that during the past two years he had 
taken from $2,500 to $3,000. 


strictly honest. One day he made a small bet at the races, 
won and became infatuated. 

Unable to supply the money he required from his meagre 
salary, he was induced to borrow from the funds of the 
institution. 

Luck was against him, and he kept taking additional 
sums in the hope of making a strike, when he would re- 
place the money, but the good luck never came. 

Professor Parma swore out a warrant Friday, and Court 
Officer Forhn executed it. 
7 Beekman street, prosecuted the case. 
waived examination and was held forthe grand jury.— 
Evening ‘‘ Sun.” 


The defendant 


under the exclusive management for the future of R. E. 
Johnston. At the beginning of the season she will be | 
available for single engagements. During the latter part 
she will make a tour with Henri Marteau through Mexico 
and California. 

Geo. A. Mietzke.—In a recent issue of THe Musical 
Courier it was announced that Mr. Geo. A. Mietzke would 
conduct the Round Lake Festival concerts. Mr. Mietzke 
writes to say that he will conduct concerts to be given after 
the festival and not the festival proper. 


Ross Jungnickel.—Ross Jungnickel, formerly conductor 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, is spending the 
summer at Nantucket, Mass.; in September he will take up | 
his residence in this city and will be available as a con- | 
ductor and pianist. 


Brandt for Chicago.—Michael Brandt, according to a 
Chicago contemporary, will leave Cincinnati and settle in 
Chicago and as a member of the Thomas Orchestra. 
Theodore Salmon.—Mr. Theodore Salmon, the pianist, 
has just completed a series of ‘‘lecture recitals” for stu- 
dents at Salt Lake City. The course embraced the lives 
and works of seven composers, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Chopin and Rubinstein. These 
recitals were given on Saturday afternoons, and, besides 
being highly successful from an artistic standpoint, proved 
an innovation in the musical life of the ‘city of the 
saints.” 
Mrs. Ogden Crane’s Lawn Party.—Mrs. Ogden Crane 
gave a lawn party at her charming home, the Gunther 
House, Bayonne, N. J., on Thursday afternoon and even- 


viz., 


ing. The spacious grounds and lawn were decorated with 
Japanese lanterns. Dancing was indulged in on the lawn 
in the evening, and boating, tennis, &c., in the afternoon. 
The parlors and rooms of the old mansion were hand- 
somely trimmed with potted plants and cut flowers. A 
number of the members of the Ogden Club sang. Mrs. 
W. W. Niles sang a pathetic little ballad in an artistic and 
touching manner, and her beautiful voice showed to good 
Miss Hattie Diamant sang brilliantly and 
Mr. George Washbourne Mor- 


advantage. 
well, as she always does. 
gan sang from ‘‘ Faust” in his rich baritone voice, and the 
Amphion Quartet sang Neidlinger’s ‘‘ Lullaby.” Mrs. 


$3,000 bail to answer to a charge of forgery in the third | 


spot, and admitted that he had misappropriated the money. | 


Prior totwo years ago McEnany claims to have been | 


Counsellor Henry M. Heyman, | 


Thecdora Pfafflin.—Miss Theodora Pfafflin, the soprano, | 
bas just closed an agreement, by which she places herself | 
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Mrs. Chas. Mundell, the Misses Mundell, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
W. Niles, Mr. George Washbourne Morgan, Ida Letson 
Morgan, Miss Lillian M. Stratton, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Musson, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Richards, the Misses 
Richards, Mr. Hurd, the Misses Hurd, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Jones, Miss A. E. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Judson and many 


others. 

Autoharp Club.—At the complimentary benefit given 
| Mrs. Ganthony under the auspices of the Ladies’ Guild of 
| St. John’s Episcopal Church, held in the lecture room at 
Van Alst avenue and Tenth street on Friday evening, June 

29, some of the members of the Autoharp Club took part 
Mr. Louis Melcher and Mr. H. Hermanson in a duet for 
violin and autoharp, and the Autoharp Quartet. The large 
concert autoharps were used by permission of the Standard 
Autoharp Company, of 38 East Nineteenth street, and 


| were examined by the audience during the intermission and 
at the end of the program. 

Wanted the Latest.— Yesterday morning a man went 
into a music store and asked for ‘‘ Ave Maria.” 

‘* Which one do you want ?” asked the clerk. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know whose it is,” he said. ‘‘ Give me the 


’ 


best one.’ 
‘* Well, we have one by Gounod, Liszt, Luzzi, Mascagni 
Millard, Cherubini and Dulcken—any one is good.” 


**Gosh !” said the customer, ‘I didn’t know there was so 


| many. Give me Jerry Beene’s.” 
| Cherubini’s was handed him, but about noon he came 
pack dissatisfied. 
‘“This is no good on earth,” 
| head nor tail to the tune.” 
Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria” was then given him, but 3 
o'clock brought him back again. 

‘*It wasn’t ‘Ave Maria’ at all 1 wanted,” he explained. 
‘*It was ‘Sweet Marie.’”"—Indianapolis ‘‘ Sentinel.” 


he said. ‘I can’t make 


M. Gaston Dethier Plays. 

GASTON MARIE DETHIER, who is the 

successor to Bruno Oscar Klein as organist at St 
| Francis Xavier, played last Sunday for the first time. The 
newcomer isa young man, a Belgian and a pupil of M. 
Daneels at the Li¢ge Conservatory. He comes tousrecom- 
mended by the Flemish composer, Edgar Tinel, and 
Alexandre Guilmant, the famous organist. M. Dethier 
has that rare quality, temperament. This, combined with 
a sound musical education and no little invention and fancy, 
allows him in his improvizations to do some daring and in- 
teresting things. 

Technically he is a master of his instrument. He plays 
brilliantly, boldly, even aggressively, and his style is the 


M. 


epitome of the modern French school, with its variety in 
registration, its high scheme of color and finger velocity. 
| M. Dethier’s fingers are those of a pianist, so supple, so 
His pedalling is sensitive and 


clean is his execution. 
effective, and his use of combinations distinguished by 
good taste. He played numbers by Thiele, Widor and 
himself. His organ compositions have been dwelt upon at 
length inthese columns. He is a genuine acquisition to 
both the church and New York musical life. 


A New Singer.—Signorina Adelina Zelda (Miss Ethel 
Corlette, of San Francisco) has been singing with marked 
success in Italy, ané has been especially applauded in ‘‘ La 





Sonnambula,” in which she appeared at Bassano. Her 
voice is considered exceptional, both in quality and com- 
pass, and on her benefit night she was recalled several 
times. She will shortly sing in Milan. 

Trebelli’s Wiéill.—A cable despatch from London 
states that the contest over the will of Mme. Trebelli, the 
opera singer, closed yesterday in the Probate Court with a 
verdict against the contestant, Mme. Trebelli's daughter. 
The Royal Academy of Music, which was the defendant in 
the case, propounded a will dated December 9, 
which Mme. Trebelli directed that the proceeds from the 


1888, by 


sale of her jewelry be devoted to founding a Trebelli prize 
or scholarship at the Academy. The will wasnot produced 
in court, and the daughter claimed that it had been de- 
stroyed by her mother w ith the idea of revoking it, and she 
tried to prove accordingly that her mother had died in- 


testate. The total value of the jewelry left by Trebelli was 





Crane received such an ovation that she graciously re- 
sponded to the enthusiastic cries for an encore. Ida Let- 
son Morgan was the accompanist. The Brooklyn and New | 
York guests left on the midnight train. Among the guests 
were Judge and Mrs. Crane, Miss Julie Underhill, Mr. and | 
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day morning. She will return to this country early in Jan- 





about £2,400. During the trial the Royal Academy tried to 
prove that the daughter had treated Mme. Trebelli roughly 
and often cruelly. The special jury gave a verdict against 
the daughter, but added a rider to the effect that the 
charges of inhumanity seemed to be utterly unfounded 
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CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 27, 184. 

S )USA’S Band played toa large and enthusiastic 
lience at Singerfest Hall last night. His program, in- 
excerpts, brilliantly rendered. 
played Wm. Voteller’s ‘“‘C. G. V. 
lich made the young man's heart glad and pleased 
familiar with the 


Wagner was 


her things he 
, many of whom were piece 


lience 

piano 

rge Lennon, a tenor recently from Boston, gave an in 

song recital in Recital Hall of the School of Music. He 

d by Mrs. Paul North, contralto; Mr. Atherton Fur- 
and Miss Annie Black, pianist. 

B, Colson and Wm. Henninges gave a closing pupils’ 


An 


score, of which many have been sold. 


Unity Church on Thursday evening, the 28th. 
nteresting program was presented. 

The Beck Violin School also gave an entertaining recital at 
the same place of the 27th. Compositions by Sitt, 


David Spohr, Hermann, Leonard and De Beriot 


the evening 

in good style by several talented pupils of the school. 

patronized an excellent concert given by two youthful 

$s Laura Sanford and Leon Marx, at Y. M. C. A. Hall 

evening last week. Both youngsters are highly gifted and 
th mature development will become artists of rank 

an artistic finish that would do credit to 


It is needless to add that their play- 


h played with 
heads and hands. 
gevoked great enthusiasm, which was responded to by the 
ful artists with a childish unpretentiousness quite refresh- 
Miss Amy Fay certainly has developed her young pupil, Miss 
Sanford, both technically and artistically to a high degree, and 
deserves all the credit she will undoubtedly receive. 
Miss Sara Layton Walker, contralto, gave very enjoyable as- 
tance at this concert, and met with a cordial reception. 
he Baker 


returned to the 


Opera Company tried one week of opera at Detroit, 
straights 


are city, bringing some of the “ os 
A large amount of salary is now forthcoming, and 
comic element predominated the serious is 
is about had its day, even here, and chorus talent 
dignity of soloists will hardly suffice even at a 

cent 1OW 
The Murray-Lane Opera Company at Haltnorth's Garden 
l ‘* Amorita.’ 


er success last week in Czibulka's 
boards, and affords delecta- 


Bono Musico. 


Pinafore” holds the 
rs. PRO 

-_-o 
TORONTO TOPICS. 
Jt NI 
D' RING some years residence in and while visit- 
ng different parts of the United States I was frequently 


28, 1804 


I met as to 
I believe 
not un- 


the curious ignorance of people whom 
| characteristics of this country, Canada. 
better now, but at the time I refer to it was 
it supposed that our winter lasted pretty well all 


+ 


that the chief and nearly perpetual vanities 


- were furs, skating and snow-shoeing. Our illus 

ind native artists doubtless*were in a large degree 
nsible for the dissemination of this error, which certainly 
As a matter 
eeze and broil to just about the same extent as do the 


St. Lawrence 


ot worked to the advantage of the country. 


e States bordering on the and 


catching it so hot during the past week as to 
cal season with a snap 


\ 


Only the most fanatical 


have been able to bear up, consequently 


with Mrs, Guthrie-Moyer, soprano, and Mr. 


pollo 
jand, 
ott, tenor, as soloist, struck Toronto for two evenings 
and 23, they didn't strike it for much. 


red audiences might perhaps have made one full 


o~ 


inée, June 


ay 4,000, This is where Torontonians made a mistake, 


of the refrigerators there was no place so de- 


is our new and beautiful Massey Hall. People 


about our bay and island lagoons in thou 


| boats, perspiring like galley slaves and devoured 
they might to 


. listening 
1did band and been cooled off by the tons of ice 


whereas have been 

ice the temperature of Massey Hall. 
kling, the well-known impresario and manager of 

in having every mechanical facility at 


as a place 


fortunate 
ommand to provide 


Americ 


for the comfort of his patrons ; 
for conce a cap hardly produce a superior to Massey 
Hal 

rhose who have not heard Sousa's Band are indeed benighted. 
[ need not speak of its playing, its noble tone and its gallery 
well known to what my old friend, your 


rts, 


tomtfovlery ; all are 


Mtawa correspondent (‘‘ Leonatus"’), is so given to describing 
*a mighty handsome word, too. 

Mrs. Guthrie- 
a most favorable impression with her fine voice 
and She seems 
equally at home in 
ballad. Atall three concerts for every number she was pro- 
gramed she was deservedly encored. 


What I don't understand is why Anton Schott has not been 


; the ognoscent 
But 
Mover 


und pre 


about the soloists a word may be said. 
made 
dramatic style of-singing. 

and 


sence ner 


an exacting Wagner aria a simple 





OURIER. 





heard of in connection with New York's greater presentation of 

I recollect him in a Damrosch German 
about 1883, as a splendid personator ot 
‘‘Tannhauser” and such like réles. His noble voice has not 
gone off apparently ; he is still a consummate artist. ~Why is it ? 
Anton Shott can't come to Toronto too often to please your cor- 
respondent, and this his first visit will certainly insure him a 
warm welcome in the future from all our lovers of good singing. 

I hope Mr. Sousa will not look upon his last reception here as 
discouraging to further visits. If he comes again in the season 
proper and will arrange for prices a little more popular he can 
count on large houses. 


opera in recent years. 
season at Chicago, 


** 

An amusing phase ot musical life in this city is the jealousy 
existing among vocal teachers especially. When some of them 
can't do anything else, if occasion offers, they condemn a com- 
petitor because he, so they allege, was known under a different 
name in some other part of theearth. I hear of a new man whose 
original name is said to have been suggestive of honey, but 
whose belief in the potency of foreign nomenclature has led him 
to adopt a fanciful Italian name. What should it matter—Smith, 
Vermicelli or Von Spoopendyke—provided the bearer can teach ? 
Unfortunately it does matter. Smith, good or bad, would be 
almost certain to become a dead letter. The rose smells sweeter 
under a foreign name, and if Vermicelli and Von Spoopendyke 
happen under providence to be good teachers they succeed 
rapidly. 

Personally I am in favor of the importation of genuine foreign 
real worth. We cannot be too cosmopolitan in our 
musical citizenship. The German and Italian influence at work 
here during the past few years has had a beneficial effect. 

EpMOND L. ROBERTs. 


musicians of 


—-_ +e 
OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN, Ohio, June 28, 1894. 

£. is to be hoped that musicians are not so ill in- 

formed as the sporting editor of ‘‘ Harper's Weekly,” who in 
chronicling some good work of the Oberlin football team last 
fall spoke of this institution as ‘‘a little college in Ohio.” If Mr. 
Whitney or anyone whose curiosity is aroused by intimations of a 
certain excellence in Oberlin should visit the place he would find 
a college of between 1,300 and 1,400 students under a high press- 
ure of activity, and it would not be long before he would obtain 
a lively sense of the source of the scholarly, artistic and moral 
influence which has given Oberlin a distinction which is in some 
respects unique. One striking fact in particular should be known 
to all who wish to see true musical culture permeating intellec- 
tual life, and that is that in Oberlin there is a blending and inter- 
action of the purposes of the musical department and all other 
departments which is to a large degree unparalleled in any other 
American college. 

The Oberlin Conservatory of Music is a powerful factor in the 
musical life of the West, both in its direct instruction given toa 
great number of pupils and in its indirect influence upon the col- 
lege at large. 

A review of this work during the past year must be concerned 
with the public musical events—the private class room work is 
involved in these by implication. These events are divided into 
two groups—the ‘‘artists’ concerts" and the concerts and re- 
citals by students and faculty. The artists’ series the past year 
comprised seventeen concerts, and the list includes such names 
as Guilmant, Pachmann, Aus der Ohe, Miss Emmy Emery, 
Scharwenka, Marteau, Brodsky, Maud Powell, Mrs. Blauvelt, 
Miss Priscilla White, Max Heinrich, Anton Schott, Materna, 
the Detroit Philharmonic String Quartet and the Kneisel 
Quartet. 

Among the concerts given by local forces, those by the Ober- 
lin Musical Union were the most notable. This society includes 
a chorus of about 200, composed almost entirely of students and 
led by Professor Rice, director of the Conservatory. This 
chorus gives two concerts every year, and sings the most diffi- 
cult oratorios and cantatas with a precision, energy and refine- 
ment that always excite the astonishment of visiting artists. 
‘The Messiah” is given at the close of every fall term ; the se- 
lection for the Commencement concert is changed each year. 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson and Delilah” was performed this year, 
with Miss Mary Louise Clary, Mr. J. H. McKinley and Dr. Carl 
Dufft, of your city, as soloists. 

The midwinter concert by the College Glee Club.and the M4n- 
nerchor is hardly less notable from the point of view of college 
Besides the mixed program of the Glee Club some large 
In the concert of 


work. 
cantata is always given by the Mannerchor. 
last season Bruch's “ Frithiof Saga” was given with great suc- 
cess. It is hardly necessary to say that the program of the Glee 
Club is not mainly composed of cheap music hall ditties and 
nonsense songs, like that ot the club of a prominent New Eng- 
land college which I heard the other day, but on the contrary 
offers the choicest German, English and American part songs, 
with enough of characteristic student melodies to give the occa- 
sion its proper college flavor. 

The year is full of students’ concerts and recitals 
degrees. The regular weekly rehearsal, in which teachers and 
students take part and which ail Conservatory students are re- 
quired to attend, gives practice in public performance to all who 
are prepared to profit by the opportunity, and enables the 
audiences to hear a large variety of standard compositions. 

As the season draws near its close recitals multiply, until in 
the last two months it is hardly possible for a busy person to 
attend them all. Most prominent among these are the recitals 
given by each member of the graduating class. Of special in- 
terest is the concert of original compositions by members of the 
advanced classes in counterpoint. The program this year con- 
sisted of vocal and instrumental pieces—both solo and concerted 
—fugues, themes and variations, &c. 

Besides their separate recitals the members of the graduating 
class unite in a concert which is always one of the most brilliant 
features of Commencement week. The graduating class is never 


of all 





large, for the policy of the Conservatory maintains a standard 





which only those of marked talent and industry can reach. Each 
candidate for a diploma must graduate in two major studies and 
one minor, one of the major studies always being counterpoint 
and practical composition. 

A course of lectures on the history of music was established at 
the beginning of the year. Three lectures are given each week 
throughout the year, and the entire period is covered from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the death of Wagner. Besides 
the large general class, a special class carries on ‘‘ seminary ” 
work in the College and Conservatory libraries according to the 
latest methods of historical study, reciting to the instructor once 
aweek. These are submitted at the end of the year. 

Classes have also been formed in ear‘training, organ construc- 
tion and choir drill. 

Mr. Pennington, teacher of organ, will spend the next season 
in Paris and London studying the organ and church music. Miss 
Wattles, teacher of piano, who has been studying in Vienna the 
past year, will return to the Conservatory next fall. 

EDWARD DICKINSON. 


MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


REIS AND ERLER.—BERLIN. 
R. BURMEISTER.—* Die Jagd nach dem Glick.” 
FULL orchestral score of the symphonic 
A fantasia, entitled ‘‘ Die Jagd nach dem Gliick” (*‘ The 
Chase After Fortune”), which forms op. 2, of R. Bur- 
meister, here attracts attention, and will repay it. The 
orchestral works of Spohr, Berlioz, Raff and Liszt are as a 
glorious harvesting of art products of a specially valuable 
kind ; those of their disciples appear as a rich aftermath. 
The composer of this fantasie follows the example set by 
Liszt in his poetic symphonies, by giving full particulars of 
the originating idea of his work in a preface. Critics are 
therefore not called uponto parade their hermeneutics, 
exercise ingenuity in making an exegesis, or to poetize on 
the probable intentions of the creative artist. No such 
speculations on the subject need here be made. 

A painting by R. Henneberg, representing allegorically 
the struggle for success in modern life, suggested this 
symphonic fantasy. A youthful knight of noble birth is 
seen pursuing the fleeting form of Fortune, portrayed as 
a nude figure of alluring but fatal beauty. He is urging a 
spirited horse over the prostrate form of his bride toward 
a frail and constantly narrowing bridge, at the farther end 
of which Fortune is scattering gold in his path and holding 
aloft the laurel crown of fame. 

Although madly rushing onward, Death, mounted on a 
fiery steed follows close, and reaches to grasp his victim 
when about to plunge from the breaking bridge into the 
yawning abyss. The symphonic fantasy is in two parts. 
The first, ‘‘ Scenen aus der Vergangenheit " (‘‘ Scenes from 
the Past”), is in two movements illustrating the knight's 
former happy life with favorite companions (‘‘ Gliickliche 
Jugendzeit ”), and with his youthful bride (‘‘ Liebesscene ”) ; 
in the second part the temptations of wealth and fame 
arise, in the mad pursuit of which he falls from the mazy 
whirl of life to the silent, motionless depths of death. 

The opening movement is an allegro con spirito in C 
major (‘‘ Happy Time of Youth”), which without protasis 
or introduction of any kind immediately starts off in the 
business-like style of the sonata form, with a bright and 
vigorous subject in unison for the strings, which receives 
an immediate response (although not an imitative one) from 
a full register of brass. ‘These two motives are developed ; 
and after episodes the trumpets announce a second subject 
fortissimo. 

This is imitated softly by the horns, clarinets, &c., in turn, 
passes over into an adante (alla marcia) in the key of A 
flat ; and after being fully displayed a second part is given 
in which both these themes reappear in well contrasted 
keys and antiphonal responses (and are treated in the style 
adopted in the ‘‘ free fantasia” of symphonic movements 
generally,) until the third part is reached—that is of course 
recognized by the likeness of the music to the opening 
phase. 

After a recapitulation with the second theme in the prin- 
cipal key, and a brilliant coda, wherein the opening theme 
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is thundered forth in unison by the trombones, tuba and 
basses, the allegro closes. 

It cannot therefore be said that this movement is chaotic, 
‘‘ without form and void ;” for, with the exception of a few 
insignificant changes, the composer has kept close to the 
allegro form of the ordinary classic symphony, which, used 
by Mozart and Beethoven, has inspired Schumann, Rubin- 
stein and other modern creative artists to perform glorious 
deeds. It will be found that the best composers, even when 
by the choice of new titles they lay claim to freedom as 
regards structural plan, generally show a formal scheme 
that appears to be a well devised and consistent arrange- 
ment. 

It is fair to say that not only has the composer kept 
reasonably close to the symphonic form of the allegro, but 
has constructed a coherent movement of considerable 
length, in the true symphonic style, so far at least as this, 
that although the themes are two bars in length, the whole 
movement is not made up of lengths, as all the movements 
in Gounod’s symphonies are, and there is sufficient impor- 
tant subject matter provided for each individual instrument, 

This allegro may be characterized as dashing, sanguine, 
energetic and even impetuous. All is well sustained to the 
close. Although a slower movement is inserted, this does 
not appear as an objectless breaking off, betraying a secret 
dissatisfaction with the matter in hand or desire of change 
for the mere love of change, or from an inability to de- 
velop and exalt themes and bring them eventually to a sat- 
isfactory termination, as too often appears in the chamber 
and orchestral music of many modern writers. The com- 
poser does not swerve from his purpose in this aggravating 
way, but settles down to work out with decision and per- 
severance his musical ideas. This allegro takes forty- 
nine of the 129 full size folio plates that the work occupies, 
and therefore is no mere morsel. It is formally divided 
from the succeeding slow movement by a double bar with 
silence, and this again is similarly separated, and not 
merged into the third movement in the style usual with 
writers ot ‘‘ program music.” It is entitled ‘* Liebesscene” 
(love scene) and isa lento in A major that begins witha 
fascinating four-bar phrase for the clarinet, which is 
answered by the oboe, then the flute, &c. The stringed 
band accompanies these utterances with reiterated notes 
(con sordini), which, although having naturally a rather 
tranquil character, are nevertheless somewhat agitated by 
the rhythmic motion. This is perhaps difficult to define in 
words or characterize by analogy intelligibly ; but some 
notion of it may be gained by referring to the accompani- 
ment of the love duet in Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
at the words *‘O sink her nieder, nacht der Liebe,” where 
we find soothing harmonies combined with rhythms that 
are rather restless, and later passionate harmonies with 
calmer rhythms. This beautiful slow movement is warmly 
earnest, deeply absorbed, full of heartfelt rapture, and 
tremblingly alive with love passion, which is somewhat re- 
lieved by a middle portion marked allegretto gracioso. 
This digression, however, makes the return to the former 
state more intensely rapturous and ecstatic. 

The slow movements in Raff's ‘‘Im Walde” and 
‘‘Lenore” symphonies breathe a similar spirit, and may 
be compared so readily as regards inner signification that 
one is tempted to believe that they inspired the composer, 
Burmeister, to conceive this love scene, all which may be 
said without raising the faintest suspicion of a hint ofa 
charge of plagiarism being given ; for he has transformed 
the second subject of the allegro to make the lovely melody 
of the lento after the manner known as the ‘ meta- 
morphoses of themes,” adopted by Liszt in his symphonic 
works, and in many other particulars the technical work 
differs greatly from Raff's. It must, however, be noted that 

3urmeister has ventured on some rather startling discords 
occasionally. 

At the opening the 'cellos and violas reiterate for four 
slow bars the notes E natural and F ; then the first and 
second violins give out similarly A natural and B fiat. 
Later the violins and violas for four bars again maintain 
this discord of a semitone on middle C and D flat, while 
the horn intones a slow melody consisting of the notes C, 
D natural, E flat, D, C, G, F, E flat, C. On closer inspec- 
tion it seems evident that the proof reader is at fault, and 
the melody is intended for the clarinet; for, if, instead of be- 
ing transposed a fifth below (for ‘‘ hornin F ”), it be read a 
minor third below (for clarinet in A) allis more intelligible 
and acceptable. Perhaps by this teasing discord in the ac- 
companiment and languishing melody the tonal artist is 
striving to realize that phase of love passion noted in the 
poet's familiar words: 

The pain that is all but a pleastire we'll change 
For the pleasure that’s all but a pain ; 

And never, oh never, this heart will range 
From that old, old love again. 


The orchestral conductor may find some slight difficulty 
here to make these passages smooth and palatable to the 
orchestral players, yet all may prove to have been well 
considered by the composer. It is next to impossible to 
judge of the effect by the aid of a piano, and one would 
not dogmatize too hastily on novel styles of instrumenta- 
tion, but on reading the score in silence this singular fea- 
ture seems sufficiently startling to justify reference to it; 





and more especially as no other passages having such a 
sphinx-like appearance at a first glance appear herein. 

These movements seem as introductory to the third and 
last, that alone is intended to illustrate the picture directly, 
or by motion and sequential progression to supplement the 
work of art, which exhibits many familiar forms in a single 
instant and as fixed. The musician really supplies the 
action which the painter can only suggest, and reveals im- 
mediately the psychologic conditions that ferm after all 
the real outcome of all such subjects. 

Without the aid of music these sympathetic feelings can 
only be experienced by reflection on the circumstances de- 
tailed by the poet or the painter on the part of the regarder. 
The composer here sheds soul light upon the entire subject 
by giving preliminary scenes, and by contrasting joy with 
misery, gains a contrast not dwelt upon by the painter, 
and which greatly intensifies the effect of the catastrophe. 
That he has chosen to do this in such a way as to utilize 
the regulation allegro and slow movement of the ordinary 
symphonic form shows no iconoclastic spirit, but rather in- 
dicates a strong desire to conform in all essentials to a well 
planned, well-known and universally accepted shape. 

One may even hazard the remark that he would have 
called the work a symphony if its tonality had readily ad- 
mitted of a title. The opening movement is in C major, 
the next in A major and the last in A minor ; were it not 
for the first being in C, it might be called symphony in A, 
so free from objectless vagaries is the structural plan. 

The third movement takes the chief heading of the en- 
tire work, which also causes all that precedes to appear as 
introductory matter. This title, ‘‘ Die Jagd nach dem 
Gliick” (‘* The Chase after Fortune”) has for sub-heading 
(in the preface only) the words, ‘‘ Die Versuchung, die 
Jagd und der Tod” (‘:The Temptation, Chase and 
Death’). These three are however not formally divided in 
all respects, but make a complete whole, as when in 
stage pieces there are three scenes in one act the curtain 
does not fall. Yet little doubt exists as to the point where 
one subject is relinquished and the succeeding one taken 
up. The portion intended to typify the temptation begins 
with a slowly descending (molto allegro) chromatic scale 
for the double basses, while the wood-wind gives a series 
of bare fifths, somewhat after the style of the opening of 
Beethoven’s Ninth symphony. These fifths are subse- 
quently taken in an ascending direction, and made more 
deeply significant by being delivered fortissimo and in a 
descending direction in a tutti. There is herein also an 
oboe solo that is heard again in both the following portions, 
which seems as the siren song of the ‘ fascinating mis- 
chief” that allures the knight. The allegro impetuoso 
which soon follows seems certainly intended to represent 
the chase, as it bears a strong family likeness to the finales 
of both the ‘‘Im Walde” and ‘‘ Leonore ” symphonies of 
Raff, which have similar titles, and also to certain works 
for both piano and orchestra by Liszt, with kindred mot- 
toes. There are here two well contrasted motivi, which 
are regularly developed to make a duly extended move- 
ment. While this is being accomplished, reminiscences of 
themes previously heard occur that carry the thoughts 
back to the happy youthful time, and these themes are 
made more interesting by being transformed in shape, 
‘*inverted” (that is inverted in direction, as in counter- 
point and canon), and also by the use of kaleidoscopic har- 
monies and other devicesare continuously and interestingly 
varied. The catastrophe is rendered in the obvious man- 
ner of the French composers, and then after one page of 
soft harmonies (molto lento), which include a long drawn 
out (expiring) sigh from the oboe and other slight reminders 
of previous experiences, the whole ends. 

It is happily conceived and well executed in a technical 
sense. The music is good, simply as. music, and may be 
thoroughly enjoyed as such without any reference what- 
ever to the art work which instigated the composer in the 
first instance to attempt its formation. There is neither 
affectation of mystery in the poetic idea, nor unaccount- 
able whims or queer fancies in the music. The orchestra- 
tion is good, and therefore the senses are charmed; the 
various instruments busily engaged in performing their 
several duties make a florid counterpoint which sufficiently 
occupies the mind, and the psychologic sequences of happy 
life, love life, temptation, pursuit and failure enlist the 
sympathies. 

Not only have we here a program which is consistently 
carried out, but evidence of good, sound, common sense in 
the choice of a subject that does not compel the composer 
to ignore the ordinary boundaries of his art to illustrate 
well, and also in the determination to write with good 
musical scholarship and not expect any pretty tales or poetic 
inventions to relieve him of the duty of supplying beautiful 
musical themes and inventions. 

Let no young composer hope that puzzling subjects, 
shadowy characterizations or transcendental mottoes will 
atone in these days fora want of fluent melody, rational 
form, coherent counterpoint, originality and really impor- 
tant musical subject matter. 








Ricordi Honored.—The Royal Academy of Musical 
Amateurs at Lisbon, whose president is the King of Por- 
tugal, has made an honorary member of Giulio Ricordi. 
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Hector Berlioz.* 


A Levrrer By STEPHEN HELLER. 





Translated for the ‘Music REVIEW” by JOSEPHINE UpsON CADy. 
HEN Iarrived in Paris in 1838 Berlioz had 
already a position among artists. The reputation of 
a strong mind aspiring to great results was no longer denied 
him. His compositions, his conversation, even his attitudes 
gave him the appearance of a revolutionist opposed to the 
ancien régime of music, which Berlioz usually declared 
was obsolete. I don't know whether he was a Girondist or 
a Terrorist, but I truly believe that he was not far from 
declaring Rossini, Cherubini, Auber, Herold, Boildieu and 
so forth—these Pitts and Cobourgs of a musically corrupted 
world—to be traitors whom he would willingly have con- 
demned to death. These terrible adherents of the aristo- 
cratic music, which was daily played at the theatres, were 
guilty in his eyes, by means of their rights as authors, of 
spoiling the tastes of their subjects—that is to say, of the 
public. 

But Paris is the only city inthe world where they under- 
stand every condition, and where they love and encourage 
Only the novelty must have a certain passion- 
In 


novelties. 
ate character for them to become enamored with it. 
a word, it is necessary that a man should be full of interest- 
ing experiences. Berlioz had many of them. 

His irresistible love for music, which neither threats nor 
poverty could conquer ; the son of an esteemed physician 
of Grenoble, forced to take the place of chorister in a small 
theatre in order to make a living ; his fantastic passion for 
Miss Smithson, who had enraptured him in the réles of ‘*Juli- 
ette” and ‘‘ Ophelia,” although he did not know a word of 
English; finally, his Symphonie Fantastique, which portray- 
ed his unfortunate passion, and the hearing of which had de- 
cided the English comédienne to respond to his love, al- 
though she did not understand music—all this had placed 
Berlioz in a position which in Parisawakens the sympathies 
of a certain class of enthusiasts. 

There is no real talent which may not, in Paris, encounter 
these intelligent, generous enthusiasts, who are ready for 
any sacrifice ; but this talent must appear in a person of 
transcendent merit. That is why, a short time after my 
first meeting with Berlioz, I saw that he would be account- 
ed the principal, unrecognized genius of Paris. 

He was unappreciated, that is certain, but asa man in 
in whom there is something to underrate. Berlioz has 
changed the disregard of which he was the object, to a 
dignified respect ; for those who rendered homage to his 
talent, who even admired him, were so numerous as to 
make the opposition to him seem unjust and perfidious ; 
and thus he was assured each day of new sympathy. 

If Berlioz had had a more philosophical nature this sym- 
pathy would have satisfied him. To the fine sense of the 
Parisians (I mean acertain class of people) there is a cer- 
tain cruelty in allowing an artist to suffer from censure and 
poverty ; especially an artist who has given proof of supe- 
rior talent, earnestness and courage. 

The French are not content with loving silently, platoni- 
cally ; they do not confine themselves to wishing a friend 
all desirable happiness, and then leaving him to himself ; 
but they are always ready to help in any possible way, and 
all the saints in Paradise could not hinder them from prais- 
ing a misjudged artist who needed encouragement. The 
French Government, in the person of the Minister, Count 
Gasparin, set the example by giving Berlioz an order for a 
requiem, and later an order for funeral music for the com- 
memoration of the victims of the Revolution. a 

Little by little all the talented young artists and those 
more or less unknown gathered around Berlioz, their revered 
leader. They became his apostles, particuiarly painters 
and literary men, who, if they did not always feel inspired 
by the music, were at least moved by the poetical sub- 
ject of Berlioz compositions, and by his picturesque pro- 
grams. 

Almost all the painters (they have musical feeling), en- 
gravers, designers, sculptors and architects, were partisans 
of Berlioz. There were among them even many writers of 
romance and poets of renown: Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Dumas, Vigny, Balzac, who, besides the painters Dela- 
croix and Ary Scheffer, recognized in Berlioz a fervent 
romanticist. All these great writers, who, being deprived 
of music, would call for a Strauss waltz to be performed 
during the most pathetic part of their dramas, in order to 
increase emotional effect, were enthusiastic over Berlioz, 
and showed their sympathy in their conversation and with 
their pens. 

Finally the people of the fashionable world joined these 
more active agents. Their influence was considerable, 

though their number was limited. These were the people 
who really desired to help the reputation of liberal minds. 
They were not capable of distinguishing a sonata of Van 
Hal or Diabelli from a sonata of Beethoven, but they in- 
veighed against the lascivious charm of modern music, and 
took part against their peers, who encouraged the music of 
Rossini, of Meyerbeer and of Auber; they prophesied the 
* This letter by Heller was addressed to Eduard Hanslick, the noted 
critic of Vienna, and dated February, 1879. It was first given to the 
public through the columns of the “Nouvelle Presse de Vienne,” and 
reproduced in ‘‘ Le Guide Musical,’’ of Brussels. 
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end of these vicious melodies and the triumph of a new, 
ong, noble, eternal art which would move the world. 

Notice 
lerstanding the real strength and grandeur, the peculiar 


the small number of true musicians capable of un- 


he fairy-like orchestration of his compositions, 
did 


Since 1838 certain parts of 


ty, t 

ladmit that Berlioz not live as isolated a 
about. 
ymphonies have met with brilliant success, they are 
I will only mention the 


‘ tall 
kes to tell 


mly applauded and encored 


au Supplice,” ‘‘ La Marche des Pélerins,” the sere- 


ym ‘* Harold en Italie,” ‘*Le féte chez les Capulets,” 
the * Fuite en Egypt,” the overture to the 

and so forth. 
n but 


that many worthy compositions 


innoticed ; but how many great masters 


» had t Never did an artist have 


had this 


same experience ! 


nation—a German virtue—than Berlioz. In vain 
1ote Plutarch to him, citing as examples the lives of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schiller (whom he 


ved), and many others. When he would com- 
ompare his success with that of dramatic com- 
I would say to him: ‘* Dear friend, you 


in vogue 
t too much. You despise the great public, and then 
to admire you. You disdain the approbation of 

s by your right as a noble and original artist, 
nwhile you regret the absence of it. You wish to 
innovator, a forerunner, and at the same time 
you You 
endeavor to please only the noblest, strongest spirits, and 
then you are irritated with the coldness of the indifferent, 


It is not sufficient for 


a daring 
expect the public to understand and honor you. 


the ignorance of the weak ones. 


you to be isolated, great, inaccessible and poor, like Beet- 
be surrounded with the little 


but you still want to 


1 


oreat 
great | ’t 


ings on the earth—titles, honors and employment. 


ople of this world, and you want all the good 
You 
that the nature of your talent and your 
personality could be ambitious of. An intelligent minority 
not the majority, sustain you with energy and 


al 
th 


1 . ] 
nave 


attained all 


ot 


pneopie, if 
I I 


perseverance 

‘You have made a place for yourself in the world of art, 
ou have many active friends ; better than that, you have 
enemies, who would draw away the sympathy 
Your material 


is not to be despised; and, finally, 


serious 


rour friends. existence is assured for 


some years, which 


an count on one thing, which up to the present 


you ¢ 
time has always been highly prized by people of heart 


t—the full and entire glorification which is re- 


in the future.” 


and =spiri 
served for you 
I sometimes succeeded in reanimating him, as he always 
admitted in touching words. 
It was one evening in the house of 
excellent Damcke, now dead.* Berlioz speaks of him 


dial hospitality of his wife in his ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


I remember particularly one 

iccess of this kind. 
the 
and of the c: 
most daily at the house of Damcke—Berlioz, 


We met al 


d’Ortigue, a learned historian of music and of literature, 


Léon 


ons 


and others. We had conversation, discus- 


Death 


Kreutzer 
and music freely and uareservedly. has cut 
into this little circle ; Berlioz and I went alone the last time 
to the house of Damcke. 

So that night, when Berlioz commenced his everlasting 
At the 
A cold evening in De- 

Weary and discon- 
Suddenly Berlioz bounded from 


complaining, I replied to him as before mentioned. 
end of my sermon it was 11 o'clock. 
cember, the night was black outside. 
tented, I lighted acigar 
the sofa, where he was in the habit of stretching himself 
out full length with his boots crossed, to the great scandal 
Mrs “Ha!” 


Heller is 1 He is good, in- 


of good 


g Damcke, who was propriety itself. 


cried he ; ‘ ight—always right! 


telligent, just and wise; I will embrace him.” He kissed 


me on both cheeks, and proposed to the sage to have a 
frolic 

‘* Whatever it may be, 1 am ready,” I replied. ‘* What 

will you do?” 

Let us go t I had but little break- 

our sermon has given me a desire for immortality 


and a dozen oysters.” 


do 
) supper at Bignon's 
+ | 


fast, and y 


‘*Good!” replied I; 


us and 


‘*we will drink to the memory of 
the 
France, with an accompaniment of -foie gras.” 


Lucull Beethoven, and drown our sadness in 


of 


best wine 
Damcke,” added Berlioz, ‘‘can stay at home, for he has 
We 
No objections 


full of And 


his arms around, laughing and joking, we ran 


an amiable wife. have no wife; we must 


it is settled.’ 


go to the 
re rant ! 
Then old Berlioz, 


fire, sprang up again. 
throwing 
down th 


roadway 


th of Blanche street, and the equally long 
of 4 n, and so arrived at the brilliantly lighted 
It 11:30, and there 
which suited us perfectly. We 


ue 
Strasbourg pie, cold chicken, salad and fruits, champagne, 


Bignon was were no diners 


ordered oysters, 


and the best Bordeaux. Toward 1 o'clock in the morning 


they to turn ou 
lir > 
slippe 


came t the gas, and the boys, yawning, 
1 around us like shadows (we were the last diners), 


as if to invite us to go. They closed the doors, and brought 


wax tapers. ‘‘Boy,”’ called Berlioz, ‘‘you would like, with 


your grimaces, to make us believe it is late ; but pray bring 
ld Dam 


Hanover, 


been 


a musician who settled in 


leader of an orchestra in Ger- 


» a number of musical journals in 





us two cups of coffee and some genuine Havana cigars.’ 
It was then 2 o'clock. ‘It is time to go,” said Berlioz, 
‘for by this time my stepmother has retired, and I fondly 
hope to awaken her when I enter.” 

During the supper we had spoken of the masters we pre- 
ferred—Beethoven, Shakespeare, Byron, Heine, Gluck— 
and we continued todoso onthe long way home. That 
was the last bright and gay evening that I passed with 
him. It was, if I have not forgotten, in 1867 or 1868. 
About the same time he was seized with a passion for read- 
ing Shakespeare with friends who met at his house in the 
evening at 8 o'clock. He read consecutively seven or eight 
plays inthe French translation. He read well, but was too 
often overcome by his emotions. In fine passages the 
tears would run down his cheeks. But he would continue 
to read, and wipe his eyes quickly without stopping. 

Damcke and one or two friends only, assisted him in these 
One of them, an old comrade of Berlioz, but not 
He 
listened with attention, and sought for the time to evince 
his enthusiasm, in the expression of the reader and his 
As he did not dare to clap, he showed his appro- 


readings. 
very intellectual, gave himself the role of applauder. 


auditors. 
bation in a very original manner. When Berlioz came to 
a particularly exciting place he would accompany him 
with an oath, murmuring ina low voice : ‘‘ Nom d'un nom ! 
Nom d’une pipe! Sacré matin!” 

At last Berlioz became furious, stopped his reading and in 
a thundering voice imposed silence. 
me out with your ‘Nom d'une pipe! The other went 
away without a word, while Berlioz calmly went on with 
the balcony scene of Roméo and Juliette. 


What I have said on the subject of Berlioz’ poor musical 
memory refers to modern music, about which he knew very 
little. But music which he had studied was never forgot- 
ten, particularly the orchestral works of Beethoven (except 
the quartets and compositions for the piano), the operas of 
Gluck, Spontini Grétry, Méhul, Dalayrac and Monsigny. In 
spite of his aversion to Rossini, he was a warm admirer 


of twoof his compositions—‘t Comte Ory” and the‘ Bar- | 


bier de Séville.” Berlioz was a truly artistic spirit, and he 
gave himself up to every perfect production, and 
moved even to tears by them. 
with him to the first appearance of Patti- in the ‘ Bar- 
bier.” He wept in the gayest and loveliest passages of 
this opera. 

And what shall I say of the ‘* Flaite Enchantée,” which 
I heard with him? 
called the Among these he 
designated the melody of ‘‘ Ottavio,” that of ‘‘Donna Anna 
in F,” the celebrated bravura air of the ‘‘Reine de la Nuit.” 


Berlioz was very angry over what he 


‘*concessions” of Mozart. 


He had no means of knowing the relative merits of these | 


But what 
happiness he experienced ! how profound an impression the 
‘*Flate Enchantée” made upon him! He had often heard 


pages, evidently less dramatic than the others. 


or the effect of a superior execution, he declared that 
heart. His exaltation was manifested with somuch noise 
that our neighbors, who were cleaning their teeth and 


indiscreet enthusiasm. 

One night during a chamber music concert we were 
listening tothe Quartet in E minor of Beethoven. We were 
in an isolated corner of the hall 


mass. I was listening with piety and fervor, but tranquilly 
and reflectively. 
a novitiate; he was moved, but his emotion was mixed 
sweet mystery which was being revealed to him. 

During the Adagio his face was full of ecstasy. It 
seemed as if some change were going on in his heart. 
That same evening other beautiful works were played. 
But we left, and I accompanied him home. 
was exchanged between us. 
in our hearts. When I took leave of him he seized my 
hand and said : ‘‘ This man has everything * * * 
we have nothing.” 
by this ‘‘ man.” 

One 


and 
Thus he felt dominated and mastered 
the house which 
Damcke occupied, on Mansard street, there was a white 
paving stone in the sidewalk larger than the rest. Berlioz 
stood on the stone to wish me good night every time we came 
to Mansard street. One night (just before his last illness) 
we were walking rapidly, for it was cold, and a thick fog 
was settling down over the street. We were already 10 
feet apart when Berlioz called to me: ‘‘ Heller! Heller! 
Where are you? Come back! I want to say good night 
on the white stone!” I joined him, and in the black night 
we hunted for the indispensable white stone, which was 
moreover of a peculiar shape. I 


little anecdote more. Near 


tried to light some 
matches, but they would not burn on account of the damp- 
ness. Then both of us crept on all fours over the side- 
walk. Finally the famous stone was found. Berlioz very 
seriously placed his foot upon it and said to me: ‘‘ God 
be praised! lam onit. Now, good night!” This was our 
last farewell on the white stone. 








Cui Goes to Vichy.—General Cui, the Russian com- 
poser, has left Paris for Vichy. 


! 





‘*Ha! you will drive | 


was | 
It was so when I went | 


I experienced a sensa- | 
tion analogous to that of a godly Catholic listening to a | 


Not a word | 
The Adagio was still working | , 
| decided to study with Bouhy, and will spend three months 
| with him this summer at Spa, Belgium, returning to Paris 





| entire reconstruction of this portion of the opera. 
| start on the farm in early morning, where “ Signa,” sitting 
| alone, is singing, and accompanying himself on the violin. 
| This is the famous song of liberty, which played so im- 
| portant a part in the original. 


|impresario a piece of his mind. 


| present season. 


| part of the hero. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Raoul von Koczalski.—The father of this youth- 
ful pianist has signed a contract which provides for a tour 
through North America the coming season. Young Raoul 
has a guarantee of 1,000,000 marks ! 


Emil Sauer.—The piano virtuoso, Emil Sauer, has 
received from the Emperor of Austria the ‘‘ Franz Joseph 


Order. 

Cowen’s Signa.—The alterations which Mr. Cowen 
has made in his opera ‘‘ Signa” are all for the better. The 
last two acts, including the scene at the Carnival at Naples, 
and the death of the Manon like heroine ‘‘Gemma,” are left 
almost intact, or at any rate pretty much as they were at 
the performance at Milan, when it may be recollected acts 


| three and four were rolledinto one. The first two acts have 


now likewise been made one, thus necessitating an almost 
We now 


He is shortly joined by 
**«Gemma,” who informs him of the arrival of the impresario 
‘‘Sartorio.” Peasants of either sex are heard approaching, 
for it is the hero's birthday. Wine is brought, and the con- 
tadini drink to the health of their young master. 

Anon ‘“ Sartorio,” the impresario, comes in to inquire as 


| to the musical gifts of the hero, and ‘ Signa,” taking his 
| violin, gives them in a melodious andante, accompanied by 
| his fiddle, a specimen of his style. 


The impresario offers 
to take him to Naples, but is interrupted by the old farmer, 
‘« Bruno,” who, in a song the burden of which is the joy of 
country life, while ‘‘the city is the road to hell,” gives the 
The duet, in which 
‘* Bruno” discloses to *‘Signa” his benevolent intentions 
towards the young man, is followed by another long tenor 


solo for the hero and asoliloquy by ‘‘ Bruno.” Then comes 


| the first finale, in which ‘‘ Gemma,” informing “‘ Signa” that 
‘ | she also is going to Naples, persuades the love-sick young 
this opera, but whether he was in a better state of mind, | man to join her. 
|ond, as we know, 
thisdivine music had naver before gone so straight to his | 


This closes the first act, while in the sec- 
‘‘Gemma” has, after their arrival in 
thrown over “Signa” for a wealthy duke. 
amidst the songs and dances of the Carnival 


Naples, 


‘* Bruno,” 


z , | revellers, comes to claim his lost son, and, convinced that 
quietly digesting their dinners, protested against so much | 


‘‘Signa’s”" happiness demands ‘‘ Gemma’s” death, seeks 


| an interview with the luckless girl and stabs her to the 
| heart. 


The scene is not prolonged, for ‘‘ Signa,” arriving 
at the moment and perceiving his beloved in her death 
throes, takes up the knife and commits suicide. 

The principal part in Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa” is allotted to 


| 
i | Mrs. Melba, but this lady, having gone through a prolonged 
Berlioz, on the contrary, had the air of | 


season in the United States, does not feel herself able to de- 


: : | vote the time and attention necessary to studying an en- 
with something like joyous terror, in the presence of the | 


tirely new role during the few weeks that remain of the 
Another artist is now, it seems, to be 
tired ; and Mr. Ben Davies will probably be chosen for the 
London “ Figaro.” 


Alice Breen.—Miss Alice Breen is comfortably settled 


in Paris, near the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. She has 


in October. Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas and Mrs. Maurice 
Strakosch havé recently called on Miss Breen and shown 
her much courteous attention. 


Abbey & Grau Artists.—A cable from London 
announces the engagement of the following singers for the 
next opera season in this city: Melba, Sibyl Sanderson 
and Zelie sopranos; Maurelli, contralto; 
Tamagno and De Reszké, tenors; Maurel and Ancona, 
baritones ; Plangon and De Reszké, bassos; Mancinelli 
and Bevignani conductors. Negotiations with other sing- 


de Lussan, 


ers are still on. ° 


Louis C. Elson. 


R, LOUIS C. ELSON is to lecture through 
July as follows : Philadelphia, July 1-16; Lakeside, 
Ohio (summer assembly), July 21-24; Bay View, Mich. (sum- 
mer assembly). July 26-29, and Madison, Wis., July 31 to 
August 2, His lecture season for 1893-4 has been the most 
prosperous he has yet achieved. His chief new lecture for 
the next season will be ‘‘ The Songs and Legends of the 
Sea.” 
























Cfsar FrANcK-GouNoD (by request). 
“Tardy justice is being done the memory of César Frank.’’— Mu- 


SICAL COURIER. 


ES, but if the justice is tardy it is here. “It 

looks as if Franck’s posthumous reputation would 

rise to a level with that of Berlioz.” His works are played 

everywhere, his praise is on every lip. The feeling in re- 

gard, to his works universally entertained by the musicians 

of Paris to-day, is a seal of immortality for any man’s 
work. 

I feel an infinite pity for César Franck, in that he wasen- 
dowed with that saddest of qualities of genius, an abnor- 
mal sensitiveness. Without fear in the realm of spiritual 
forces, he was timid in all efforts to cope with material mo- 
tives. Bold and courageous in his artistic convictions, he 
was modest to a degree in relation to his work and his fel- 
lows. Ingenious in musical device he was wholly without 
guile, intrigue or the shrewdness necessary to speedy self- 
exaltation. 

3ut France is proud of Franck, and when France is 
‘‘proud” of anybody that person is worthy, specially, in 
some way, you may be sure. 
of the young school of musicians—the advance guard of 


He holds his place as leader 


modern musical progress 

When we think of it, it is little wonder that a musician’s 
works are not fully appreciated during his life. To begin 
with, to be great, a work must be culled from the in- 
visible and advance forces to which the common eye is not 


focused. It takes time to assimilate the novel idea. ‘Then 


when we think of the expense of publishing and producing | 


big works, little wonder that money makers hesitate in 
adopting an unknown cause, and the creator, poor soul, 
can seldom sipplement financial endeavors for his ad- 
vancement, 

Added to this, in 
shocked by a dramatic faux pas at the start and was sent 
Another 


Franck's case, his delicate soul was 


back into itself till near the close of his life. 
cause for the tardiness of worldly work was the composer's 
fervent and sincere religiousness. This led unconsciously 
to a predilection for the ecclesiastical style of subject, 
which received the attention of his best years. It was not 
so much from a lack of power to create for the theatre that 
he did so little for that more grateful class of composition, 
but through the strength of religious feeling that kept him 
content with oratorio forms, which more powerfully touched 
his soul. 

Naif almost to gaucherie, simple, natural, sincere and 
unpretentious, it is true that during his life he was known 
as the busy teacher and organist of St. Clotilde, never 
dressed in the strict advancing fashion of the day and per- 
This naiveté it is that hasstamped all 
‘* Pere Franck” he was known as. 
**One 


petually in a hurry. 
impression of the man. 
‘‘A regular ‘ Bon Papa’” Jules Stoltz says of him. 
of the dearest of men!” is often heard. People were not 
slow to contrast the pompous cognomen ‘ César Augustus 
Franck " with the timid and child-like bearing of its owner. 
One critic was astute enough to attribute to this excessive 
naiveté and simplicity the rare charm that made a success 
of his first noticeable composition, ‘‘ Ruth.” 

People in general have no idea yet of the extent or power 
of Franck’s musical writings or the extraordinary fecund- 
ity of the closing years of his life. Whether this late resur- 
rection of the creative talent is due to the powerful occult 
impulse developed among French composers in general 
at this time or tothe successful reproduction of ‘‘ Ruth” 
none can say. 

Born in Liége, that wonderful town so often recorded as 
the home of great musical genius (Vieuxtemps, Leonard, 
Marsick, &c.), was also the birthplace of Franck. Here 
to-day rests one grand monument raised by loving hands to 
his memory. (Another simple, modest and impressive as 
his life, rests in the Montparnasse Cemetery at Paris), and 
here as in Brussels is his memory féted by complete per- 
formances of his works. 











In common with artists of all nationalities Paris early | 
| an Aria et Finale and in the grand quatuor in D for instru- 
| ments and strings, which Ysaye has made loved in Brus- 


exercised its magnetic attraction over the musician, and 
after finishing his first studies in the Li¢ge Conservatoire 
Franck established himself in Paris, whose great mother- 
artist heart has adopted him as her own. 

He entered the Conservatoire at fifteen, where”"he was 
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pupil of Zimmermann tor piano, Leborne for counterpoint 
and Eugéne Benoist for organ. 

In one year he carried off the piano first prize, and an ex- 
tra for counterpoint ; the next year he won that for coun- 
terpoint and fugue, and first and second prizes in successive 
years for organ. His father desiring that he confine 
himself to organ and piano, he did not try for the Prix de 
Rome.. He became a teacher of piano, but fell headlong 
into composition. 

His earlier works were trios for violin, violoncello and 
piano, an éloge for piano, a duo for piano on ‘‘ God Save 
the King,” his fourth work ; a sonata for piano, souvenir 
Aix-la-Chapelle, for violin and piano, an andantino for 
violin and piano, seven melodies for piano and song, and 
transcriptions from Schubert. 

His first important subject was the biblical églogue 
‘‘Ruth,” given with marked success in the Conservatoire 
in '46, receiving the hearty praises of Meyerbeer and Spon- 
tini, who were present, and the brilliant compliments of the 
duc de Montpensier, who was delighted with the work, and 
suggested its early production at the court. The press sus- 
tained the éclat, and the name of César Franck had some 
such sudden elevation to glory as that of David after ‘‘ Le 
Désert.” 

Encouraged by this success he turned his attention to 
the theatre, giving ‘‘ Le Valet de Ferme” at the National 
Opera, the unsuccess of which was the blow—or rather the 
suggestion, for he had too deep satisfaction in his other 
writing to feel the hurt in an ambitious sense—which 
stopped dramatic endeavor for nearly quarter of a century. 

After this he was exclusively occupied with his organist 
and professor's duties. First, organist of Saint-Jean-Saint- 
Francois, he was made organist of St. Clotilde (where 
Gabriel Pierné is now his successor) in 1860 at the inaugu- 
ration of the grand Cavaillé-Coll organ. His exquisfte 
playing and success with improvization made him a favorite 
choice for the inauguration of organs in many parishes at 
this time. 

In 1861 he gave a mass for chorus and orchestra, for the 
benefit of the Society of Artist Musicians, which was pub- 
lished the following year. He also wrote at the time many 
pieces for the harmonium and quantities of unique sacred 
music, among them a ‘‘ Salut” arranged and harmonized 
with organ accompaniment to the Gregorian plain chant, re- 
stored by Pierre Lambillotte. This class of work, however 
meritorious, was not calculated to spread the name of the 
composer. 

From time to time, however, his works were given at St. 
Clotilde, once in the presence of Liszt, who was strongly 
sympathetic with the timid organist, and gave him much 
valuable counsel on the subject of composition. ‘* Ruth” 
was again given with great success. It was a revelation 
and the scorecharmed the entire audience. It 
pared with the ‘* Joseph” of Mehiil, with a grace more ten- 
der and modern, and was proclaimed a chef d'eeuvre. 

To his surprise he was called to the chair of organ pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire, replacing his master, Benoist, 
The 
pleasure of the entire community confirmed his choice, by 
reason of the estimation in which the talent and character 
of the organist were held. 

In 1870 it was that the desire to treat something more 
general than subjects religious came to Franck. From 





was com- 


and where he is so ably succeeded by Ch. Widor. 


that time to the day of his fatal illness he produced works 
of all sorts with feverish haste. 

During the siege of Paris he wrote music for an ode in- 
spired by a passion of hope, the production of which, how- 
ever, was prevented by the succeeding troubled times. 

The ‘‘ Beatitudes ” were commenced before the war and 
were orchestrated during the siege while the author was 
yet occupied in the composition. In the following winter 
he composed, ‘‘ at one breath,” the oratorio of *‘ The Re- 
demption.” 

It is said of this work that the faith of Franck inspired 
the delicious choruses of angels, of such pure, fresh melody 
that it seems asif they came indeed from Heaven. ‘The first 
announces the Nativity, the second deplores man’s weakness 
and sin. Between the two is a symphonic piece of grand 
style, the solo of which was first sung by Lablache, the 
verses being declaimed in prose by Mounet Sully. 

The work, however. was less appreciated at the time than 
‘* Ruth,” but has since secured due homage. 

At the time of the Exposition of 1878 Franck, in common 
with other organists of renown, played at the Trocadero. 
He gave with success six pieces for organ, a Fantasie Can- 
tabile and Piece Héroique. He later gave to the world 
‘* Rebecca,” which called ‘‘ Ruth” to mind, but was more 
modern and contained many beautiful features. 

He created also at this time chamber and symphony 
music of much value. A unity of thought, which he exhib- 
ited even in his very first works, showed later in his 
quintet in F minor for strings, in the prelude, Choral et 
Fugue, which resembles the beautiful works of Bach; in 
an original and charming sonata for piano and violin; in 


sels. 
Later came the Variations Symphoniques, the symphony 
in D, and then ‘‘ Psyche,” an exquisite Poéme Sympho- 








nique, in which ‘ Eros” and ‘‘ Psyche” sing their songs of 
love ; the subjects are explained by recitatives, the orches- 
tra paints the sleep of ‘‘ Psyche,” the carrying off of the 
princess by zephyrs, the garden of ‘* Eros,” the love scenes. 
the sufferings of ‘‘ Psyche,” and the radiant apothéose. 
Choruses in the distance introduce a divine fatality and 
sensation of mystery that is powerfully effective. 

The symphony in D is a popular composition in the Con- 
certs Conservatoire, Lamoreux and Colonne. 

He has also written six duos for female voices, called 
‘The Procession,” and sixty-three verses upon the ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat,” published since his death. 

A classement of his works show the following types 
Oratorios; works symphonic and chamber music; dra- 
matic works; religious music and divers works, 

In a recent number of THe Musicat Courier a full criti- 
cism was given of his last dramatic work, ‘‘ Hulda,” a 
Scandinavian subject, begun in 1879, completed in 1885. 
It was in speaking of this composition that Tiersot wrote: 
‘The harmonies are as rich in Franck as in Wagner, but 
Franck would have written what he has written had Wag- 
ner never existed.” 

Not only in his compositions has the great influence of 
César Franck been felt in France, but through his pupils, 
many of whom have already become acknowledged mas- 
ters. Among them Alexis de Castillon, Vincent d’Indy, 
Henri Duparc, Gabriel Pierné, Ernest Chausson, Camille 
Benoit, Charles Bordes (whose impression is being given 
through the Chanteurs de St. Gervais, and who seems to 
be living over again the life of heroic disinterested devo- 
tion to classic music that marked the life of Franck), 
Coquand, Cahen, Holmés, Tiersot, Chabrier, Fauré, Vidal, 
&c. 

César Franck is having full justice done him. 
over, he followed the destiny which he himself ehose, 
is marked for immortality. 

In speaking of him one French writer says: ‘* In our 
school we have many grand musicians, incontestably. We 
have but one saint—César Franck. He is a real saint in 
music, a Bach French and modern, an ascetic who has 
united with divine sanctity all the tenderness of human 
sympathy and grace. By the authority of his musical ex- 
ample he has dispensed about him the grandeur, 
taste and sense of a strong and substantial music school.” 

Another analyzes him thus: ‘‘ Franck writes neither for 
the world nor for his admirers, but for himself. He had 
the gift of invention, grandeur of idea, science of composi 
tion, and the force of his conviction carried the results to 


More- 
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love, 


the public—that is all. 
* * 


3y the gentle courtesy of M. Leon Richault I have 
before me the first two published works of Ch, Gounod. 
They are entitled ‘‘ Messe bréve et Salut,” for four male 
voices, two tenors and two bassos, without accompani- 
ment, and ‘‘ Offices de la Semaine Sainte,” commencing on 
Palm Sunday. 

Both were published by the ancient house of Richault, 
which had always been the refuge for unknown com- 
posers. Here the Beethoven and the 
twenty-one concertos of Mozart were first published in 
score ; also the songs of Schubert, the first opera score of 
Ambroise Thomas, and the first works of Berlioz, who, 
poor soul, in his early modesty, later so cruelly hurt, 


five concertos of 


wrote: 
‘* Je vous remercie bien, d’avoir confiance en moi.’ 

So when young Gounod, laureate of L'Institute de France, 
returned from Rome, his heart aflame with religious ardor, 
his soul alive with harmony and his portfolio full of manu- 
scripts, he naturally sought the same harbor. 

These two early works, published in 1846, mark the state 
of passionate religious fervor of the young monk, who at 
twenty-eight resolved to consecrate body, soul and genius 
to an ecclesiastical career, adopted the religious habit and 
signed his passionately spiritual harmonies ‘l'Abbé Ch. 
Gounod,” 

He was at thistime choirmaster and first tenor of the 


‘‘Foreign Missions,” rue du Bac, and scourged his mate- 
rial musical soul by plain chant. 

Later, when Nature triumphed over mystic excitation, 
the ‘‘Abbé” came tothe conclusion that God never gave 
a warm talent such as his to be kept in the straight 
jacket of plain chant chastity. 

With liberty of thought came freedom of act. The title 
of ‘‘ Abbé” was suppressed after the first edition, and St 
Anthony was transformed to ‘‘ Faust.” 

A treasured souvenir of the house is the correspondence 
had at this time with the lamented master, and which, as 
with the music, is signed ‘“ L’Abbé Ch. Gounod.” 

Paris, 





Alboni’s Embonpoint.—A euphemistic biographer 
referred to Alboni’s figure as ‘‘ frankly inclined to embon- 
point.” Asa matter of fact, she became in her last years 
almost elephantine in proportion, but she remained a dis- 
tinctively feminine woman. She was not beautiful, but her 
features were pleasing and agreeable. 
tremely brilliant, and she had a handsome mouth, fine teeth 
and an infectious laugh. As an actress she was without 
fire, but the audience forgave that in hearing her superb 
voice. 


Her eyes were ex- 
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a ow have you looked up the Merrill piano 
yet? We have often advised you to, and 
if you haven't had time up to now, you probably 
have it now, and at a cost of 2 cents for a postage 
stamp you can write tothe Merrill Piano Company, 
Boston, Mass., and it will undoubtedly pay you. Just 
try it, anyhow, and see what comes of it. 
or 
R. RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
M will sail for England on July 10. Mr. Dolge is 
going abroad for a much needed rest and in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, with which will be mixed some busi- 
ness. There has been recently a decided interest 
taken by the Canadians in the autoharp. To further 
introduce them in that country Mr. Delge made a 
trip there a few days since, and asa result these in- 


struments will be more thoroughly represented than 
heretofore on the other side of the border. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
See eR NT Site NR 
Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, senior editor of The Musical 
Courier, left in the steamship La Bretagne June 16 for 
the purpose of supervising the publication in London of 
the European International edition of The New York Musi- 
cal Courier, which will appear during August. It will con- 
sist of one monster number of this paper, and will after 


| being mailed from London also be distributed through the 


United States, so as to enable the trade and professionals, 
and musical people generally, to study the character and 
extent of this edition. 

During the absence of Mr. Blumenberg, which will cover 
a period of several months, all correspondence should be 
addressed to “ The Musical Courier,” New York, and it goes 
without saying that the paper, which is not a one man paper 
but a journalistic institution, will appear with the same 
uniform regularity as usual. 





R. GEO. NEMBACH, of Geo. Steck & Co., is 
M stopping for a few days at Marienbad, Austria, 
enjoying the baths at that celebrated watering place. 
He reports that he is in the best of health and taking 
much pleasure in his European trip. 

= 

R. W. F. DECKER, of Decker Brothers, re- 
turned last Thursday from his trip to Europe, 
where he visited the British Isles and the Continent. 
He comes back looking bronzed from the effects of 
his travels, and feeling mentally and physically in 
excellent shape to once more take up the affairs of 

his house. 


oF 


HIS issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER goes into the 
mails on Monday night instead of Tuesday, as is 
usual, because of Wednesday being the Fourth of 
July. The paper should therefore be delivered to 
the city and adjacent towns on Tuesday morning, and 
should reach all regular subscribers at least 24 hours 
ahead of the usualtime. It will be for sale on the 
newstands in New York city. Brooklyn and New 
Jersey points on Tuesday July 3. 
* 


these days of dullness is that of the Briggs Piano 
Company, where the now famous 4-11-44 styles are 
being turned out with a regularity that bespeaks con- 
fidence in an instrument for which there is such steady, 


Vs of the factories that it is a pleasure to visit in 


sturdy demand. Mr. Furbush is again in the West 
looking after Briggs’ interests, which means that he 
is sending in orders and ‘‘laying pipes” for bigger 
things when Old Sol will be so kind as to fire away at 
us at an angle instead of streaming down squarely on 
the tops of our heads. 
= 

R, E. A. POTTER seems to have voiced the 
M sentiment of the Chicago trade at the recent 
dinner of the Music Trade Association, of Chicago, 
when he said that he did not believe that the meet- 
ings of the association should assume a business 
complexion, but that their object should be to culti- 
vate a better acquaintance among the trade, that 
they might have a better opinion of one another, 
confidence in the word and integrity of one another, 
and in every way a higher respect for the others, 
Mr. Potter is a man who views questions of this na- 
ture from a high point of business and social experi- 
ence, and his words undoubtedly carried weight on 
this occasion, since the matter was left in about the 
conditions that he outlined. 





WENTY-FOUR piands last week. That’s the 
point Ludwig & Co. have reached. The young 
house cau well afford to be proud of their record. 
They have bid for business on the merit of their 
piano. Have they succeeded? Twenty-four pianos 
last week ! 
or 
ANUFACTURERS using Strauch piano actions 
are using Strauch piano keys. The key busi- 
ness is rapidly increasing and bids fair to rival the 
action business in point of volume. In point of excel- 
lence both will be of one grade. 
R. WILL A. WATKINS, of Dallas, Tex., has 
been in New York, and has gone to Worcester. 
He has only been the agent of the Vocalion organ 
six weeks, selling two of their largest styles during 
that short period. Heis a radical Vocalion man, pre- 
dicting big things for that instrument in his section. 


= 


HE first piano finished by the new Behr Brothers 
& Co. is out. It is an upright, style B, number 
15,674, and is a continuation in numbering of the old 
Behr Brothers & Co. piano. The new concern is 
moving along nicely. Mr. Horace F. Brown is now 
with them, having completed his engagement else- 
where. 
ore 
HE popularity of the ‘‘ Crown” piano is daily in- 
creasing. When you have a meritorious piano 
and know how to push it so that people can see and 
appreciate it, the piano is bound to make great strides 
in the race for popularity. When you popularize 
anything you get at the heart of the great masses 
of buyers. 


=" 

HE retirement of Mr. R. C. Jackson from the New 
York branch house of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany will in no way affect that institution, except 
that the house regrets that Mr. Jackson's ill health 
necessitates his taking a long rest. The Emerson 
piano is so thoroughly established in this city now 
that it enjoys a certain sale and renting patronage in 
this vicinity that will be in no way affected by the 

retirement of any member of the clerical force. 


2+ 


HE house of Wm. Knabe & Co, are at all times 
satisfied with their trade. They never complain. 
There is a great following of this famous Baltimore 
house, which is always in a position to purchase 
pianos, be times ever so bad. The great boom the 
house has enjoyed during a few years past has never 
shown any signs of any reactory effects, clearly prov- 
ing that solid business was behind their trade manip- 
ulations. It’s a record to be proud of. 


“ss, 


AMES & HOLMSTROM have made several retail 
sales lately and under competitive circum- 
stances, which made it necessary for them to demon- 
strate that the material used in their instruments 
and the workmanship were of the highest order, and 
that nothing cheap was used. The record of the 
James & Holmstrom pianos for durability is also 
proof that they have been constructed strictly upon 
careful and thoroughly honest lines. 
The Gem parlor grands are being disposed of as 
quickly as finished. There is not even one en the 
floor at present, but there will be more in a few days. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms : 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 
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BOSTON. 
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UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 





His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 
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LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 
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THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcuster, Mass, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Fines! 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Piano Made 





WESTERN FACTORY: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


EASTERN F47TORY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.. 
NEW YORK. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Baus Piano Company. 


OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS ~~~~~~~- 


y Southern Boulevard, Kast 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 
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28 
THE CRADE QUESTION. 


F there is to be no decision—no final conclusion on 
| the subject of grades in pianos; if the present evil 
of mixing into one great o//a podrida all the cheap and 
medium pianos so that the lowest type will always 
offer to unscrupulous dealers the greatest opportu- 
nities to make money illegitimately; if the ‘‘ big” 
money inthe piano trade is to go to the lowest grade 

f goods and its makers, then the natural result will 
be a gradual destruction of the medium grade piano. 
No one will put capital into the manufacture of an 
article that has no future, and the future of medium 
grade pianos is decidedly uncertain so long as the 
cheapest instruments are boomed into higher classes 
by the cheap trade papers. 

There must be some kind of differentiation ; there 
must be a distinction in kinds, in classes, in grades, 
if for no other reason, at least for the protection of 
the medium grade piano. 

Hence it will eventually and unquestionably be- 
come necessary for the authority that is the ac- 
knowledged censor on this subject--THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER—to establish this distinction by plainly set- 
ting forth the various classes and grades, and giving 
the names of the pianos coming under each, so that 
some order can established and the present 
chaotic condition removed as a possibility of danger 


be 


to the medium piano. 

The pianos of the highest type do not suffer to an 
extent from the evil now prevalent ; they are on such 
an elevation that they can scarcely be injured by the 
custom that has been introduced here of designating 
any kind of a cheap box as first-class or high grade. 
But the medium piano is in constant danger, and it is 
the medium piano that needs the protection of this 
paper. 

A grade list or class list or a list of pianos with cer- 
tain qualifications that would indicate relative posi- 
tions will therefore become a prime necessity for the 
trade, and it will be furnished by THE MuUSICAI 
COURIER in due time and after due deliberation. 

t will, as a matter of course, be arranged on an ex- 
pert basis. The cost of production, the character of 
the makers, the tone, touch and construction, and 
the general standing of each piano will be duly 
considered, and its relative position will be taken 
into consideration. 

It will be found, when the list is published, that it 
will be equable and equitable, and that full and com- 
plete justice will be done to each and every make of 
pianos. The list will comprise the name of each and 
every manufacturer in this country, and it will be 
permanently published every week in the year, sub- 
ject to such changes as the pianos in improving or 
in retrograding, as the case may be, call for. 

Pianos do not always remain in one and the same 
class ; some get better as the houses get older and 
gather more experience; others get worse as the 
houses get older and learn nothing from experience. 
These things will all be recorded in the columns of 
THE MusIcaL Courier, the only competent and recog- 
nized universal authority whose decision will not be 
and cannot be successfully questioned or contra- 
dicted. 


TERRITORY. 


5S this not a good time for manufacturers to go to 
| work and adjust their territory wherever it may 
There is no definite and fixed 
rule among the piano and organ manufacturers as to 
the mutual rights and privileges of makers and deal- 


be an open question? 


ers on the subject of territorial representation. This 
is the time to adjust this question. 

There is an uninterrupted discussion on infringe- 
ments and interferences. This discussion should be 
ended once and for all, and manufacturers should 
adopt fixed rules to guide their agents and dealers in 
this direction. It should be remembered that deal- 
ers representing, say six different manufacturers, 
are operating under six different so-called systems, 
and are frequently embarrassed in the handling of 
instruments because of the absence of a standard 
territorial regulation. 

In one territory a dealer holds the Jones piano up 
in the $300 retail class, and in the next and adjoining 
territory another dealer puts the Jones piano in the 
$400 retail class. By crossing a county line a pur- 
chaser saves $100 on a Jones piano. How is this so 
frequently occurring difficulty to be regulated? 

As to citing instances, they are so frequent, so 
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varied, and of such strangly confusing sort that it is 
impossible to devote space to the demonstration. 
Disputes about territory are simply endless, and are 
often the cause of a loss of representation. Then 
why not remedy the evil now and at once? Why not 
go to work systematically and put an intelligent man 
at work to adjust and regulate the whole question as 
it applies to your individual case? 

Get a consensus of opinion from your agents. Write 
to them and ask them what they propose as the solu- 
tions of the vexed problem. It is good summer work 
and it will pay you. 


VOLUME XXIX._WHOLE NO. 747. 

nate > 

ITH this number of THE MUSICAL COURIER we 

W begin the first number of the twenty-ninth 

volume, this issue being the seven hundred and forty- 
seventh consecutive number of the paper. 

It is customary on such occasions to make some 
remarks of self-gratulation and to pledge the paper 
to accomplishing something in the future that shall 
surpass its efforts in the past, while a few remarks on 
the times that have gone by are usually in order. 

In this connection, therefore, it will not be amiss to 
state briefly that it is the intention of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER to be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, the representative organ of its class in America 
—fearless, independent, newsy, entertaining and in- 
structive. With its large staff of writers, news gather- 
ers and clerical workers, the paper begins its twenty- 
ninth volume fully equipped with the forces which go 
to make up the success of a journalistic enterprise of 
this nature. With acirculation which relegates to 
insignificance the issuance of the several papers en- 
deavoring to labor in the same fields, with an honor- 
able, honest record of standing for what is right and 
best for the interests of the trade and of condemning 
what is harmful and wrong, the paper starts this first 
number of July, 1894, with every confidence in its 
ability to make itself an even stronger factor in the 
musical life and music trade life of the world, and 
with every confidence that its efforts will be appreci- 
ated by an even larger constituency. 

The publication of the monster European (interna- 
tional) edition will of itself demonstate the resources 
at its command, and will illustrate how important a 
role THE MUSICAL CouRIER plays in the multitudinous 
affairs of music and the means of making music. 

It is but proper that at such a time it should extend 
its thanks to its numerous patrons and assure them 
that it will strive each week to lay before them an 
even more extensive feast of news, gossip, facts and 
opinions. 


LIMITED PRODUCTION. 
Abe 

S is well known, there is a number of piano man- 
A ufacturers who believe in limiting the output of 
their factories in times of prosperity under the fixed 
theory that the increase of demand very naturally 
raises the price, and that thereis a commercial ad- 
vantage in being able to refuse to fill orders. This 
is one way of doing the piano business ; itis partic- 
ularly adapted tothe high grade line, and if properly 
handled can be operated to great advantage. 

It compels the dealer in the first place to do the 
very thing the manufacturer of high grade pianos 
wishes, and that is to keep up the price. The great- 
est injury that can possibly be-inflicted upon a high 
grade piano is the cutting of the price, for this in it- 
self reverts back upon the manufacturer and paralyzes 
every effort he may be making to advance the station 
of hisinstrument. The cutting of the retail price is 
the death of a high grade piano in the particular 
community, and makers of that class of goods must 
insist upon a control of some kind over the prices ac- 
cepted for their instruments by the local dealer. If 
the dealer knows that the output is limited ; that even 
his cash order will not immediately produce a new 
substitute for the piano he has slaughtered, he will 
stop and think the question over very seriously be- 
fore he slaughters again. 

Limited production by the same law of commerce 
or trade advances the price of goods and enables the 
manufacturer to improve the same with freedom and 
without the harassing calculation which frequently 
interrupts improvement. Adapted to the piano busi- 
ness, limited production really improves the tone of 
the article. Greater care, greater assiduity, more 
time, more detail can be given to the manufacture 
and more thought bestowed upon it. 

In an article of high grade the opinion of the better 














class of people constitutes an enormous factor to be 
used in advancing its interests. It is not to the ad- 
vantage of a high grade piano that every Tom, Dick 
and Harry should possess one. There is such a thing 
as aristocracy of the intellect, and this aristocracy is 
just as vainasany other. It craves for flattery, and it 
is a kind of caste to which high grade articles can ap- 
peal with peculiar force. An artistic piano should 
therefore be held aloof from the crowd, and the crowd 
cannot get it if the price is held at a high figure. 

Limited production is also a convincing evidence 
that the grade is high, for with cheap goods the 
profits must come from the quantity, while with high 
grade goods it should come from the quality. The 
best of all plans therefore is to lay out in accordance 
with the best investigation how great the demand for 
high grade pianos can consistently be, and then ob- 
serve the operation of the rule on the particular busi- 
ness under consideration. Absolute figures cannot 
be obtained, but a relative number can be reached, 
on the strength of which the factory should be or- 
ganized. 

The desideratum for high grade makers is quality 
and not quantity. 





HE A. B. Chase Company are pleased with the re- 

sult of the transfer of their New York retail 

agency to Mr. Geo. W. Herbert, who has proven him- 
self a good, reliable agent who can sell pianos. 


2+? 


R. WM. TONK arrives back this week, coming 

from the West, where he has done consider- 

able work for the Herrburger-Schwander action. The 

latest patented grand action is finding instant favor 

with piano manufacturers, who readily perceive its 
points of merit. 


+> 
E doubt if there is to-day a busier factory than 
W the Weber, where the most interesting experi- 
ments in piano building are in progress. The fall will 
demonstrate to the trade and the musical profes- 
sion the results of the great work at present carried 
on in that establishment. 


‘* TVERS & POND have not a homely or even an in- 
different style either in their catalogue or in the 
factory,” said a trade manafewdaysago. Then he 
went on to show that from this attention to artistic 
case production came easy and remunerative sales. 
Dealers like goods that show up well. Dealers like 
the pianos of Ivers & Pond. 
+ 
HE Republican papers of Central New York are 
booming Mr. Alfred Dolge for Governor most 
persistently. The Schoharie ‘‘Union” of June 28 
has the following : 

There are several hundred candidates for Governor on the Repub- 
lican ticket this fall. They all think it is going to be a dead sure 
thing. That is what Maynard and his friends thought last fall, but 
they were only about 160,000 out ofthe way. If the Republican party 
want to win sure, then drop all these vld machine politicians that 
Tom Platt and the rest are putting forward and go in for protection 
and the workingman, and nominate our candidate whom we named 
months ago, viz., Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, and they will have the 
best representative that they could name and a candidate who would 
win by at least 100,000 majority. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Dolge, though astaunch Repub- 
lican, is too busy a man to accept public office, no 
matter how desirable it may be. 


A Change at Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, June 30, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
OU may be interested to know of a little 
change in the Levassor Piano Company. 

At a called meeting of the directors of the Levassor 
Piano Company, June 26, the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer, occupied by O. W. Williams, were declared vacant. 
Mr. T. J. O'Meara was elected secretary, and the duties of 
treasurer will be assumed by the president, Mr. L. E. 


Levassor. Respectfully yours, 
Levassor PiANO COMPANY. 








The Difference 


BETWEEN 


BEST and NONE BETTER. 


For us toclaim that the Roth & Engle- 
hardt actions are best of all would sound 
just as ridiculous as if our competitors 
made that claim for theirs ; but when we sa 
that there are none better than the Roth 
Englehardt we are repeating what our cus- 
tomers say and what we feel is true. Our 
work and use of the best materials prove 
this. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 














SALESMAN’S SUMMER STUDY. 
eres: 
E should like to suggest to some of the piano 
salesmen, old and young, in large cities and 
small towns, that they put in some of the hours of 
their enforced idleness this summer in the study of 
the pianos and organs that they come into daily con- 
tact with, We do not mean necessarily a compre- 
hensive study of sound and its production in pianos, 
nor do we necessarily mean that they should take up 
acourse of tuning and repairing—though either of 
these two plans could but redound to the benefit of 
the student. 

But we should suggest that the average piano 
salesman might, by a little careful observation dur- 
ing the dull period, so equip himself as to be a much 
better salesman and a much better all-around piano 
man when the season of activity comes on us again. 
The ordinary retail vender of reed organs and the 
ordinary salesman who handles small musical mer- 
chandise has generally a much more intimate and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the wares he sells than the 
average piano salesman has of the goods he handles. 

Suppose you are asalesman in a little town in 
Ohio ; how much do you know of the intrinsic differ- 
ence in the several makes of pianos that your em- 
ployer keeps in stock? Isn't it true that your knowl- 
edge ends with a more or less perfect familiarity with 
the styles of instruments as they are enumerated in 
the several catalogues? 

In ‘talking piano” to a customer don’t you in the 
general run of cases try to sell the article by simple 
talk, or do you ever do*much more than play upon 
the instrument and call attention to the patented 
‘‘improvements ” which you have read up from the 
catalogues? How often, for instance, do you ever 
take out the bottom board to show the action of the 
pedals in an upright? And when a critical customer 
asks questions of you pertaining to the scale or the 
action, don’t you find yourself at sea and unable to 
give a practical, sensible, dignified answer ? 

We know of but few men who are able to “‘talk 
piano” intelligently, who have made a study of 
piano construction, and who are able to stand ata 
distance and without looking at the instrument give 
a positive offhand opinion of its normal value when 
played by another person. These few men are at 
the head of their profession, are drawing good 
salaries, and are envied by the other salesmen, each 
one of whom thinks that he could fill the position with 
better grace if he but had the good fortune to secure 
it. 

In almost every other line of business a salesman 
is required to have some fundamental knowledge of 
the goods which he vends, and in other lines a man 
can make for himself a reputation as a judge which 
establishes for him a standard value of his services 
whenever he desires to make a change in his business 
connections, though such men are seldom called upon 
to make changes. 

It may be argued with a show of force that there 
are piano salesmen who are successful, and yet do 
not know one note of music from another, and have 
no acquaintance with the true inwardness of piano 
building; but such men are exceptions, and even they 
could greatly increase their power, and therefore 
their value, but if they did know certain points, their 
ignorance of which is apparent even to them. 

So go to work this summer and post yourselves in 
a hundred different ways; try to become more pro+ 
ficient than those who work by your side, and the 
difference in actual results by January 1, 1595, will 
well repay you. It is not necessary to specify a 
course, because no course would be adapted to all, 
Just run over in your mind the last half dozen sales 
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you have made, whether they were all made last 
week or whether it took you three months to com- 
plete them, and recall the points where you were at 
fault and see if you can't overcome it should you 
ever be again confronted by the same circumstances. 

Take as an instance your knowledge of woods. Do 
you actually know the difference between one and 
another? Of course you know that rosewood isn't 
mahogany and that mahogany isn't rosewood, but 
when a piano is received in the store don’t you usu- 
ally go to the desk or refer to the tag and to the | 
catalogue to be sure before you say it is walnut, or 
burl walnut, or oak, or English oak, or whatever it 
may be? 

Start in on the cases and learn something about 
their ‘appearance and names, and about veneers and 
veneering and the varnish work and the finish. 





You'll find that you are soon interested in it, and it 





will lead you toinvestigating the interior of the piano, 
where you'll doubtless find a heap of things that you 
don’t know the why and wherefore of, and that you 
are as fully convinced as need be that you should 
know. 
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John De Huff. 

W* announce with feelings of sincere regret 

the death of Mr. John De Huff, who passed away 
on June 19 at Lisbon, N. H., in his eighty-first year. 
Mr. De Huff was one of the old line piano makers whose rec- 
ollections of the piano business in Boston have been 
frequently called upon by THe Musicat Courier, and he 
will be remembered by our readers as some years ago con- 
tributing frequently to these columns over the name ‘‘ An 
Old Piano Man.” We regret that we are not in possession 
of more detailed information concerning Mr. De Huff, 
but we hope to have it for publication at some future time. 





J. Knowles Page. 

J. Knowles Page, the piano and organ dealer, died at the 
Chester Hospital about 8:30 o’clock on Saturday evening. 
Mr. Page was admitted to the hospital on Friday suffering 
from septic poisoning, caused by the absorption by the 
liver of poisonous matter. Mr. Page was about 47 years of 
ageand was unmarried. He was agent fora number of piano 
manufacturers and came here from New York. He came 
to Chester about eight years ago and had his office for sev- 
eral years in Jeweler Ladomus’ Building, on Market street, 
after which he moved to the present office in the Bickley 
Block—Chester, Pa., ‘‘ Times.” 


William Hooper Ill. 


StricKEN Down IN THE East En Route to Evrope—TuHE 


Worst 

Wore reached this city late last evening of 
the serious illness, in Greenwich, Conn.,of Mr Will- 

iam Hooper, the veteran president of the John Church Com- 
pany. A telegram came to Mr. Frank A. Lee, of that com- 
pany, to come on at once. His friends, who have been 
informed, fear the worst, owing to his advanced age of 
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81 years. 

Mr. Hooper left here last week for the East with the in- 
tention of embarking for Europe to join his wife and 
daughterin Paris, where the latter, Marquise Paul d’Adda, 
resides, and where Mrs. Hooper spends much of her time. 
With him at present in the East is his sister, Miss Caroline 
Hooper. Mr. Hooper expected to bring his wife and 
daughter back with him some two months later. Cincin- 
nati has few more successful business men than was Mr. 
Hooper during his active career. 

Back in the thirties, he, with Mr. L. B. 
dent of the First National Bank engaged in the importa- 
tion from New Orleans of special cargoes of sugar and mo- 
They were located on Second street, 
The firm was immensely suc- 


Harrison, presi- 


lasses to this port. 
between Vine and Walnut. 
cessful. Soon after the war broke out, destroying their 
business, the firm dissolved. Since then Mr. Hooper has 
done little more active work than look after his large real 
estate holdings until his recent election to the presidency 
of the John Church Company. 

When Mr. Harrison was chosen President of the First 
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National, Mr. Hooper became a director of the institution, 
retiring only last January. The early partners have 
remained constantly associated in business, and are still 
close friends. Among the many large edifices controled 
by Mr. Hooper is the big block at Fourth and Elm, a por- 
tion of which is occupied by the firm of which he is the 
head.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette,” June 28. 








LATEST NEWS. 


a 

W. CHAPMAN, a music dealer of Alton, II1., 

« was arrested on June 21 by Deputy Sheriff Volbracht 

on the charge of embezzlement. The warrant was sworn 
out by an agent of J. A. Kieselhorst, of St. Louis. The 
warrant charges that Chapman sold goods for Kieselhorst 
and misappropriated the funds. At Chapman’s store the 
clerk in charge characterized the arrest as one purely 
of spite and that there was but a small balance due Kiesel- 


horst. 
* # # 


On June 27 Sheriff M. H. Bowman sold at public outcry 
the stock of the music store of W. R. Mansfield, North 
eighth street, Lebanon, Pa. The sum realized was $254. 
The execution creditor was Dr. Thos. G. Fox, of Hummels- 
town, in the sum of $1,000. , 


xx * 


Wm. Knoche, of Harrisburg, Pa., has been closed by the 
sheriff on an execution amounting to $8,000. 


* *# * 


The American Action Company has been organized at 
Portland for the purpose of manufacturing piano actions, 
pianos and other musical instruments, with $250,000 capital 
stock, of which $75 is paid in. The officers are: President, 
George M. Guild, of Boston; treasurer, A. J. Tibbetts, of 
Boston. Certificate approved June 21.—Lewiston, Me., 
** Journal.” 


Important Change at Butte, Mont. 
RTON BROTHERS, dealers, at 305 North 
Main street, Butte, Mont., have sold their entire stock 
of pianos, organs and musical merchandise to the W. W. 
Kimball Company, whose representatives they have been 
for the past nine years. 

Mr. Will Orton has accepted a position with the Kimball 
Company to travel through Montana, portions of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Wyoming and other adjacent territories, with 
headquarters at Butte. 

At the present time the Orton brothers’ store is in the 
hands of Mr. A. A. Fisher, the Kimball Company's general 
agent, who will close out the stock and probably complete 
all the firm's arrangements before he leaves Butte. 


Incorporated. 


HE Manhattan Music Publishing Company, 

of New York city, has been incorporated in Albany, 
with a nominal capital stock of $750, The directors are H. 
H. Hayes and Paul Barnes, of New York city, and M. F. 
Burke, of Brooklyn. 





An attempt was made on June 20 torob the music store of Merry- 


day & Paine at Jacksonville, Fla. A lady in passing the store 
noticed the light flickering on the flcor near a desk in the rear office 
and gavethe alarm. The burglars were frightened away before they 
had secured any booty, and also, as usual on such occasions, before 


the arrival of the police. 
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IKE business in other lines in this city, the 
music schools in the last few years have had a most 
phenomenal growth, and incidentally there has appeared in 
the midst of us several so-called conservatories, which, for 
the benefit of art, it would be well if they were weeded 
This, however, is not the place to discuss the merits 
The main interest 


out, 
or demerits of each particular school. 
which the dealers and manufacturers have in them is the 
power which they possess of adding to the prestige of the 
particular piano used by such institutions, which must be 
acknowledged to be more or less according to the impor- 
tance attached to the school. 

The one which has the largest number of pupils secured 
some few years since the Steinway, and as there are fre- 
quent private and public recitals it naturally comes to the 
notice of the pupils and their friends so often as to become, 
as it were, an old friend. Rivaling the school just referred 
toin point of importance, and perhaps excelling it in the 
number and importance of its public recitals, comes an- 
other institution, which uses exclusively the Mason & Ham- 
lin piano, and in addition to its being used in this city it 
has the advantage of being employed by the chief profes- 
sor in all his concerts throughout the country, and as these 
concerts are both numerous and far extended it may per- 
haps be conceded the piano last spoken of secures the 
largest amount of prestige from its employment in this 
particular school 

Another school uses, though not exclusively, the Weber 
In this instance the lack of unanimity in its use 
ot 


piano, 


lies in the fact that some its teachers are devoted to 
some other instrument, one to the Conover, another to the 
Kimball, &« 

The Hallet & Davis comes occasionally to the front through 
another school, which, though not as largeas some, has good 
musicians among itscorps of teachers, and doubtless receives 


The 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company has also adopted the plan 


its due share of benefit to be derived from such use. 
of presenting one of its largest and finest upright instru- 
ments to the best pupil in the Conservatory, and for some 
time this particular instrument has been on exhibition in 
Lyon & Healy's show window. 

Several small schools use the Kimball instrument ; it may 
be said that the Kimball, through a number of private pro- 
fessors and through the number of schools, receives an un- 
due share of advertising, but, with Kimball Hall 
the house in its endeavors in this direction, the advantage 


to aid 
is easily accounted for. 
This 


best 


times are at their 
There are so many reasons just now for increasing 


is the dull season, even when 


the summer dullness that we take all the more pleasure in 
announcing that pianos are still being sold in this city in 
quite considerable numbers. 

The Ottawa Meeting. 

How much benefit there is to be derived from the use of 
pianos at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association meeting, 
which occurred this week at Ottawa, is questionable, and 
for the same reason that we hitherto questioned the advis- 
ability of having instruments used at college commence- 
ments. We understand that there was a great variety of 
instruments there, that the Steinway, the Chickering, the 
Weber, the Hallet & Davis, the Knabe, the Kimball and 
the Mason & Hamlin were all present, but we have not 
learned that there were any artists there, with perhaps the 
exception of one, and in the case of this one it is doubtful if 
his use of it tends to enhance the artistic standing of his 
It stands to reason that a piano must be 
properly used to derive any benefit from hearing it played 
It must sing, it must roar; in fact it should be 
shown up in all the different gradations in order to increase 
its reputation with the music loving public. 


A New Edition. 

There came to this office this week with the compliments 
of Mr. Albert G. Cone, the treasurer of the W. W. Kimball 
Company, of this city, a revised edition of its souvenir of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of the season of 1893-94. 
This is the handsomest book of its kind which has ever 
been published in this country, and contains excellent por- 
traits of l60f the most prominent artists who were con- 
nected with this celebrated company. Each one of the 
pictures is printed on only one side of a very fine calen- 


particular choice. 


in public. 
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dered paper, and on a separate sheet is a short biography 
of the different artists. 

As there is no charge made for this little brochure, the 
Kimball Company have made use of two pages in the back 
for the purpose of exploiting the merits of the Kimball 
piano. Certainly a very justifiable proceeding, which is 
liable to impress whoever obtains a copy in a very favor- 
able manner. 

With the exception of these two pages and an imprint on 
the front of the cover, which simply says ‘‘ Compliments of 
W. W. Kimball Co., Chicago,” there is nothing to show 
that the book is intended for an advertisement. Mr. Cone’s 
genius for producing an effective means for bringing to 
the musical public favorable consideration for the Kimball 
piano is decidedly emphasized by the publication of such 
an elegant little book. 

Business. 

Retail business is virtually paralyzed. Wholesale busi- 
ness is greatly interfered with by the railroad strikes. We 
have already heard that the Chicago and Alton, Chicago 
and Erie, Illinois Central, the Monon route and the Pan 
Handle roads are refusing freight, and even if they were 
not, shippers would hesitate to send their goods out under 
the existing circumstances, for fear of delays or actual 
damage happening to their property, in which case rail- 
roads are also slow to indemnify the owners. 

Collections are also said to be slow, particularly in cer- 
tain sections, and the only hopeful outlook is that the crops 
are promising well, and that that there will soon be a set- 
tlement of the strikes. 

Unreliable. 

The utter unreliability of some of the small trade papers 
is shown again recently in the many errors which they con- 
tain. For instance,in the list of names at the dinner of 
the Chicago Music Trade Association, one of the New 
York papers contained no less than 17 errors. One of our 
Chicago papers announced the presence of Mr. Freeborn 
G. Smith. There are also various other small items which 
prove so conclusively the utter untrustworthiness of the 
papers in question that the trade in this city at least is be- 
coming disgusted with them. 

Story & Clark Have a New Factory. 

Mr. E. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
says that another factory has already been secured in Lon- 
don, and that it will be in full blastassoon as possible. We 
think this was a foregone conclusion, for the reason that 
their business there had already assumed too large propor- 
tions and was in too good a condition to permit the business 
tolapse. The organ business has heretofore been an ex- 
ception to the manufacturing industries in this country, in- 
asmuch as there has never been in Europe any real com- 
petition in this line of goods, and undoubtedly sooner or 
later a change was bound to take place in these conditions. 

Steinway & Sons foresaw many years ago the necessity 
for having a factory of their own in Europe to enable them 
to get their share of trade, and later on the Story & Clark 
Organ Company exhibited their wisdom by following suit. 
We believe these two houses in the music trade are the only 
ones who have taken this position and profited by their op- 
portunities. 

Eolian Concerts. 

Lyon & Healy have been for some time, and are still ad- 
vertising daily concerts upon the olian organs, One of 
the largest and handsomest rooms on the first floor of their 
beautiful warerooms is devoted entirely to these concerts. 
This room has been put in elegant condition and contains 
some 40 or 50 opera chairs. The post of honor is occupied 
by one of their own make of instruments which contains 
an A£olian attachment, and is one the largest instruments 
of this class which has ever been produced. By sucha radi- 
cal departure from established usage, they are enabled to 
dispose of a great number of these instruments. 


Chase Brothers Pianos. 

Asa matter of justice to Mr. M. J. Chase, of the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company, of Muskegon, Mich., we desire 
to state that some irresponsible papers have made some un- 
warranted statements in relation to him and his pianos 
which we desire to correct. Mr. Chase is the oldest manu- 
facturer in the West. Heisa thorough piano maker, both 
from a scientific and practical view point, and incidentally 
we may say also that his three sons, who are also interested 
in the business, are likewise practical in the departments 
which they control. It is not at all likely that the concern 
with which the Chase Brothers pianos are frequently com- 
pared approve of such odorous comparisons. 

Mr. Chase was once offered by a large concern probably 
one of the largest salaries which has ever been tendered to 
a superintendent of a factory in this country. He, how- 
ever, preferred to manufacture pianos for himself, and the 
piano which he is producing in his factory at Muskegon is 
the result. Many of these pianos have come under the 
notice of the writer after they have been used for several 
years, and it is no exaggeration to say that under the hard- 
est usage these instruments have given the utmost satis- 
faction. The scale is so correctly drawn, and the strain 
upon the strings so equalized that we have yet to hear of 





usage. The tone also is very pure, and a chord struck 
below middle C produces as clear an effect as the same 
chord struck above the note mentioned. The material 
used in these instruments is absolutely first-class; the 
actions in them are made by one of the best makers, and 
the two essential features of an action, the setting and the 
regulating, are properly attended to. We are speaking 
about the practical part of these pianos ; we are not speak- 
ing of cases, as that comes more under what may be 
called the taste of the buyer. 


Correct as Usual. 

Mr. Milo J. Chase put in several days last week at Milwaukee try- 
ing to establish an agency for the Chase Brothers goods. 

The aboveclipping is from an inconsequential trade paper, 
and with the slight exception that Mr. Milo J. Chase was not 
in Milwaukee at the time mentioned, and that Chase Broth- 
ers already have an agency there, the squib is quite correct. 


The Boys Were There. 

The biggest gambling event of the season occurred last 
Saturday afternoon at the Washington Park race track. 
We have not heard that the biggest gamblers in the trade 
were represented at this great Derby race, but through 
the clerks and salesmen the trade was fairly well repre- 
sented and, with their usual good luck, some of the boys 
came home with their pockets Jined, while those who lost 
were only mulcted in small sums. 


The Late Mr. Knabe. 


In response to the communication of the Chicago Music 
Trade Association, which at its last meeting directed that a 
copy of the resolutions offered by Mr. Post should be trans- 
mitted to the family of Mr. Ernst J. Knabe, the following 
letter has been received by Mr. Hawxhurst, the secretary 
of the association, which speaks for itself. If there ever 
was a man who deserved the eulogies of his fellow citizens 
it was undoubtedly Mr. Knabe. Inthe time in which the 
writer has been connected with the music trade in different 
capacities, not one word or a suspicion of a word reflecting 
upon him has ever come to his ears. On the contrary every 
mention of his name brought with it in some shape or 
other an acknowledgment of the noble character which 
he possessed. 

BALTIMORE, June 20, 1894. 
Mr. J. M. Hawxhurst, Secretary Chicago Music Trade Association, 
Chicago, [il.: 

DEAR SIR—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor 
of the 18th inst. enclosing copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
Chicago Music Trade Association on the death of our father, the late 
Ernst J. Knabe, and express our heartfelt thanks to your honored 
association for their sympathy in our bereavement, and the kind ex- 
pression of regard for the departed. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNST J. KN: 
WILLIAM KNAse. 
Trade Subjects in the Association. 

Members of the trade in this city have already begun 
to discuss the question of introducing matters of business 
at the Chicago Music Trade Association dinners. This is 
in accordance with the suggestion made at the last trade 
dinner, which by the way was voted down. 

Some of the members of this association stated to your 
correspondent at the last meeting that had it not been fora 
hint which was given to them, that trade matters were to 
be discussed, they would not have been present. 

There is no doubt that there are a great many subjects 
an intelligent discussion of which would tend to make 
these meetings more interesting, but we should suggest 
taking up one question ata time, announcing the subject 
to be discussed to each member, and have each one come 
prepared to state briefly his position on the subject. 


(Signed) JR., 


A Few Personal Items. 

Mr. Adam Schneider, of Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., has 
gone to the chain of lakesin Wisconsin for a summer out- 
ing. His family accompanies him. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, of 
Boston, was in the city this week on one of his periodical 
trips. 

It is rumored that Mr. C. J. Couchois, who has been act- 
ing as salesman with the W. W. Kimball Company, of this 
city, for several years, has resigned his position with the 
house, 

Mr. Wm. Tonk, of New York city, has been making quite 
a lengthy visit in the city, visiting among his many friends 
and relatives. 

Mr. Adolf Edgren, a gentleman from Stockholm, Swe- 
den, is visiting the city for the purpose of introducing sev- 
eral inventions of his, one being an additional keyboard for 
a piano or organ, which acts as a transposer ; another being 
an original shaped guitar and a peculiar arrangement of the 
frets, which he claims will enable the player to produce 
correct intonations. 

Mr. H. C. Theopold, of the Schimmel & Nelson Piano 
Company, of Faribault, Minn., made a short stop in the 
city on his return from an Eastern trip. Mr. Theopold is 
pleased with the success of their piano and hopes to be able 
ere long to show some radical improvements in the instru- 
ment. 

Mr. Will A. Watkins, of Dallas, Tex., was a visitor. 

Mr. W. W. Crocker, of Atlanta, Ga., leaves the city to- 
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HOW TO GET TRADE, 


———_—_ > ___—_— 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. XXXVII. 


I could fill my department for several consecutive issues 
merely by keeping track of the doings of the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company. It seems to me that they do more different 
things, and do them better, than any other piano manufac- 
turers. 

The last thing I have of theirs is an exceeding handsome 
book of forty pages, containing sixteen handsome half- 
tone portraits of the members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The first two pages of the book are taken up 
by brief mention of each of the artists. At the bottom of 
the second page is the following paragraph : 

‘* Portraits of these world famous artists herewith pre- 
sented are from late photographs presented to W. W. 
Kimball Company, accompanied by autograph letters com- 
plimentary to the Kimball pianos. It is with the hope that 
they will be appreciated as souvenirs that they have been 
gathered together in a convenient form.” 

On the page following the portraits are extracts from the 
letters mentioned. The last page in the book is given up 
to an advertisement of the Kimball piano, which contains 
a partial list of the musicians and singers who have in- 
dorsed it. That is all of the advertising there is in the 
book, and that is what makes it one of the best advertise- 
ments I have everseen. Opposite each portrait is a blank 
page, and it must have required a great deal of nerve and 
a great deal of self denial tokeep from printing something 
there. All of the advertising that is done in the book is per- 
fectly permissible, and in no way mars its value as an artistic 
souvenir. It is something which anybody and everybody 
would be glad to have and keep, and I have no doubt it will 
result in a great deal of permanent good for the Kimball 
Company. It must have cost a great deal of money to 
print. The photographs are all excellent; that of Mrs. 
Calvé being the most pleasing I have seen. It is the first 
In this arrangement I think the Kimball 
The book is ele- 


one in the book. 
Company have shown good judgment. 
gantly printed and is beyond criticism. 

I do not know of course, but I presume that it will be 
sent to anybody who writes for it. 


* 
€ * 


In this department heretofore almost all the attention 
has been given to retail advertising. I should be glad to 
receive advertisements, catalogues, circulars and other ad- 
vertising literature from manufacturers. These will be 
criticised to the best of my ability. That means criticism. 
If I see anything in any of them which I do ‘not approve 
of, Ishallexpect to say so and to make suggestions for 
improvement. Those who are not prepared to accept 
friendly criticism in a friendly spirit had better not send in 


their matter. * 
* - 


I find the accompanying ad. in a Des Moines paper. As 
far as the display goes it is very good ; but the reasoning is 
It makes a statement which, in the 
case of‘nine readers out of ten, will prove untrue. Asa 
general thing people do not like to be convinced. They 
like to believe that they have arrived at the decision all by 


bad. It isn’t sound. 
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themselves, without any outside help at all. I think the 
majority of people, when they are convinced, are convinced 
against their wills, and, as the old saw has it, ‘‘ are of the 
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same opinion still.” To start out and tell a man he 1s con- 
vinced when he isn’t is rather rubbing it in. 

There certainly isn’t anything convincing about such an 
advertisement. The idea in this ad. is all right. As I un- 
derstand it, it is that there is no need of waiting and study- 
ing the piano or organ question when such perfect satis- 
faction and safety is to be obtained by the simple operation 


of buying an Estey. * 
7 * 
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Here’s a piano ad. that sounds dry goodsy. I wonder if 


anybody in Albany believes that an Albany music dealer 
could get enough money into his pockets to create any 
large flurry in the establishments of Steinway, or Weber, or 
Decker, or Sohmer, or Knabe, or Fischer. The manufac- 
turer who would be so much in need of money that he 
would make startling reductions in his prices for the sake 
of a comparatively small sale, certainly could not make 
very good pianos ; at least that is where my line of reason- 





ing leads me from this advertisement. Some way or other 
the ad. doesn’t sound true tome. Cluett & Sons have pub, 
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lished some very good advertisements, of which this isn’t 


one. 
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Up Serenely. 
R. R. H. RODDA, who it will be remembered 
has been engaged inthe manufacture of pianos on 
several occasions, has again established himself in the same 
undertaking at 42 West Sixty-seventh street, thiscity. Mr. 
E. D. Cordts, of 234 Broadway, is interested with Mr. Rodda. 


Style X. 
HE Claflin Piano Company, of 517-523 West 
Forty-fifth street, are making something of a drive on 
their Style X. They have recently issued a handsome cir- 
cular showing this style and going into details regarding 
its desirable qualities as a seller and an instrument. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hildemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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That Trip to Europe. 
| gp enon isan account of the 30 day trip 


abroad contest between school teachers, as recorded 
in the ‘* Evening Star,” of Washington, D. C.: 


About the middle of April the Bradbury Piano Company, through 
its local manager, Mr. W. P. Van Wickle, announced in the *‘ Star” 
that they would present to the most popular school teacher in Wash- 
The ticket 
covers the round trip ocean passage, all railway fares, hotel charges, 
carriage drives, &c., from Washington to Europe, and from Europe 
back to Washington, visiting Glasgow, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotts- 
ford, Kenilworth and Warwick castles, Stratford, London, Paris and 
Versailles. 


ington a 30 day trip to Europe with all expenses paid. 


The contest was open to every teacher, male and female, 
within the District of Columbia, and immediately some 60 or more 
contestants entered for the prize. 

Many of Washington's prominent merchants became impressed 
with the munificence of the offer and the straightforward manner in 
which the contest was being conducted, and offered to the winner 
various additional prizes, covering almost every requisite for an en- 
joyable European trip. Mr. James S. Topham presented a handsome 
steamer trunk, Mr. J. B. Chamberlin presented one of their finest 
B. H. Stinemetz & Son presented an order upon Henry 
Heath, of London, for one of his finest hats; Woodward & Lothrop 
presented a steamer rug, W. B. Moses & Sons presented a steamer 


kodaks, 


chair, E. P. Mertz, the druggist, presented a handsome and most com- 
plete leather toilet case ; A. M. Moore, of Moore’s Shoe Palace, pre- 
These handsome gifts had the effect 
the 
have been the schemes and combinations projected to increase the 
of their Working squads were organized, “flag 
days"’ were instituted, amateur concerts arranged, lagging contest- 


sented a pair of the finest shoes. 


of spurring on the contestants, and for 
} 


past few weeks many 
number 


votes. 


ants were induced to withdraw in favor of others and their forces 





combined, and in many instances valuable prizes were offered by | 


some of the vontestants to the pupil securing for them the highest | 
number of votes. The South Washington contingent appears to have 
been the best organized, all of their efforts and energies being con- 
centrated upon one candidate, Mr. S. Elliott Kramer, of the Small 

wood School, who has 94,254 votes, and leads his field by a handsome 
majority. No little credit for his success is due to the indefatigable 
efforts of Mrs. Wise. 

Mr. Kramer will leave Washington Friday, June 29, for New York, 
and will be met aboard the steamship City of Rome by Mr. Freeborn 
G. Smith, the manufacturer of the Bradbury Company, who takes 
his European outing at the same time. 

Naturally the Bradbury Piano Company would have preferreda 
lady teacher to be the winner, and the gallant struggle, although 
fifth in the race, made by Miss A. L. Grant, of the Brent School, the 
highest of the lady teachers, so impressed the Bradbury Piano Com- 
pany that they have concluded to present her with a free trip from 
Washington to Boston and return by sea, which action will no doubt 
be pleasant news to her and to her many friends who have labored 
so zealously in her behalf. ‘This gift is entirely voluntary and an 
afterthought upon the part of the company, 


The vote in detail, as vouched for by the committee is as follows: 

Mr. S. Elliott Kramer, Smallwood, 94,254; Dr. J. H. N. Waring: 
Lincoln, 61,194; Mr. W. S. Montgomery, Cook, 46,298; Mr. Percy M. | 
Hughes, C. H. S., 43,935; Miss Amanda L. Grant, Brent, 42,239; Miss 
Mary Aukward, Peabody, 22,898; Mrs. M. E. Martin, Bradley, 22,160; 
Mr. B. W. Murch, Force, 20,654; Miss C. S. Willenbucher, Brent, 
14,115; Mr. T. J. Murray, C. H. S., 8,972; Miss H. P. Johnson, Madi- 
son, 4,691; Miss M. V. Lithgow, McCormick, 4,145; Miss Ellen Hali- 
day, Amidon, 3,752; Miss M. G. Calaghan, Tenleytown, 2,566; Mr. S. 
M. Ryder, Grant, 2,414; Mr. C. F. Finckel, Harrison, 1,982; Miss M. F 
Harmon, Dennison, 1,746 ; Miss S. G. Hickey, Berret, 1,602; Miss L. G. | 
Nash, Pierce, 1,269; Miss S.S. Smith, Brookland, 1,032; C. S. Brem- 
merman, Threlkeld, 699; Miss Ellen F. Goodwin, Blair, 639; Miss M 
E. Sheads, Force, 527; Miss Grace Sterner, Taylor, 357; Miss S. J. 
Oliphant, Grant, 294; Miss M. McGill, Berret, 284; Miss J. M. Erb, 
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McCormick, 256; Miss E. S. Jacobs, Force, 229; Miss J. L. Ditto, C. H 
S., 127; Miss A. Bradbury, W. H. S., 100; Miss C. V. Allen, Arthur, 
“7; Mr. J. S. Sterns, B. H. S., 87; Miss B. L. Pattison, Force, 78; Miss 





M. Saxton, Mt. Pleasant, 69; Mr. P. T. Gadsden, B. H. S., 56; Miss 
H. G. Nichols, Jackson, 55; Miss K. L. Garrison, Phelps, 33; Miss 
H. M. Cushing, C. H. S., 38; Miss H. S, Jones, Carberry, 28 ; Dr. E. G. 


Kimball, Franklin, 17; Miss I. M. Daly, E. H. S, 16; Miss Kate Rawi- 
ings, Dennison, 13; Miss S. F. Robinson, Twining, 11; Miss L. A 
Bradley, Jackson, 11; Miss A. M. Farrington, Tyler, 11; Miss M. G. 
Ravenburg, Dennison, 9; Miss C. Dulin, Abbott, 8; Miss S. Hart- 
Miss E. A. 
Street, Henry, 7; Miss B. L. Pulizzi, Corcoran, 6; Miss S. A. Tichnor, 
Esputa’s Hall, 6; Mr. C. M. Lacey Sites, E. H. S., 6; Mr. J. C. Nalle, 
Logan, 6; Miss S. M. Kuhner, Peabody, 5; Mr. Geo. J. Smith, C. H.S., 
5; Miss S. Purcell Blake, 4; Miss M. E. Stockett, Wallach, 3. 
106,125. Ballots cast, names withheld by request, 6,765 
3allots received too late for counting, 638. Grand total, 413,528. 

We, the undersigned, a committee selected by the Bradbury Piano 
Company tosuperintend the counting of the ballots and to determine 
of the “* find 
the above to be a true account of the standing of the various con 


stall, Corcoran, 8; Doyle, Potomac, 7; Miss Blanche 


Total 


vote cast, 


the winner Bradbury 30 day free trip to Europe,” 
testants. 

Mr. S. Elliott Kramer, having the highest number of votes to his 
credit, is declared the winner of the Bradbury European trip and the 
accompanying prizes presented by prominent local merchants. 

W. B. POWELL, 
THEO. W. NOYES, 
Joun Joy Epson 


Very respectfully, 
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Fate of the Old Pianos. 

HREE musical persons, who had played on 
the piano all their lives, discussed recently the ques- 

tion of what becomes of allthe old pianos. One man sug- 
gested that every old piano sold in New York was shipped 
off directly to the West. Another presumed that the dis- 
ised instruments were first dismembered by the piano 
maker and the strong portions of one set to reinforce the 
weak spots of another until an all round standard of aver- 
nerit was obtained. This man knew nothing of piano 
ianism. The third man thought that when the piano 

had any constitution left it was put aside solely for renting 


nec 
i 


purposes, but when it was nearly worn out it was taken 
apart and its wood, wires and ivories cleaned and polished 
ready to be used in the construction of a new instrument. 

All three were wrong. 

In whatever condition the old piano is taken in exchange 
by the piano manufacturer in that condition it remains. 
He can tune it, put a coat of varnish on it, make any re- 
He 


pairs necessary, and then it is ready for sale again. 


cannot patch up a worn action, and if the piano was origin- 


ally a poor one and is almost useless he can foretell without 
much trouble just how long it will take it to reach the old 
furniture shop, and will make all the haste possible to send 
ton 

The lowest price offered by a dealer in exchange for a 
piano by any maker will be about $20. If not worth that to 
a firm it is worth nothing. Pianos by first rate makers. 
even if old and much used, will always bring from one- 
If the same be nearly 
Such pianos of repu- 
They 


third to one-half their original value. 
new they will bring about two-thirds. 
table make are no burden when taken in exchange. 
are put into the best condition possible and find dignified 
second-hand warerooms of the best piano 
from which they are sold at retail, be- 


quarters in the 
houses of the city, 
cause they can be recommended. They are considered as 
good stock in their way as new instruments, since they fill 
a gap in the case of intelligent musical people which would 
otherwise remain vacant. 

A musicianly purchaser will prefer a second-hand piano 
of standard make toa new instrument of inferior manu- 
facture, and as the best piano judges are not always able 
to pay the price of a new piano, a good second-hand one is 
always salable within the city limits. 

When a good firm, however, is obliged to take in ex- 
change a piano of medium or low grade make—and the 
compliance of firms in matters of exchange has to covera 
vast area—they give them no quarter on their own floors. 
Pianos of this kind are sold to second-hand dealers, who, if 
they do not dispose of them directly at a profit, keep them 
for rent as long asthey can, thereby clearing before done 
with them about fifty fold their purchase price 

Then there is the downright decrepit piano—the worn out 
instrument of a bad maker. It still can make a noise, and 
so the good firm will obligingly call it a piano, allow $20 for 
t and straightway send it to the auction room for what it 
Sometimes it brings $15 ; again a farmer may 
But whether or not it gets a tem- 


may bring. 
covet it for $30 or $40. 


porary lift in life, it is rapidly nearing extinction asa piano. | 


The day of the grand junk shop is not far off. It may, if it 


be an old square piano, serve a time as a sideboard, but | 


eventualiy the chopping up stage comes and its wood and 
iron will separate and reappear in any and every article of 
furniture 

This is one of the fallacies to be dispelled. Old piano 
materials are dead to the piano world. They may con- 
struct a sofa frame or the metal may be dissolved and 


except a piano. 


fashioned into pots and pans, but they will never go to the 
reconstruction of another piano—if makers know anything 
about it. 

Here is something, however, which may be done with a 
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piano of standard make in the way of complete renewal, In 
the beginning the main expense of the mechanical portion 
of a piano lies in the plate and sounding board. When 
these are of superior make and workmanship they are good 
practically for alltime. After a thirty years’ use, probably 
when the voice of the instrument has almost gone, through 
the felt of the hammers being nearly worn away, and the 
bushing of cloth in the action also worn, a completely new 
keyboard can be inserted and the piano be made to speak 
again with as much sweetness and strength as when first 


made. 
For acost of $150 anoriginally superior instrument can be 


made over new through this new action, and a comparatively 
dumb piano be restored toa $1,000 value. But, it should be 
repeated, this can only be done in the case of an eminently 
superior piano. Middle-class pianos will not warrant it, 
and there’s no such thing as patching the action of a piano, 
either low grade or superior. If two or three middle octaves 
get more worn than the rest they cannot be equalized. 
When the piano has always had a bad constitution this is 
the beginning of the end. Aten years’ lease of life is the 
most accorded to these poor pianos, but sometimes after 
one year’s use they begin to refuse keeping in tune, the 
action becomes sticky and there are a host of other disqualifi- 
cations before the middle octaves show signs of permanent 
disability. When they do the piano has grown useless in- 
deed, and science has no remedy for it, because it was un- 
scientifically constructed in the beginning. 

The superior improvements in the upright are now crowd- 
ing out the square piano from the field. ‘Ten to fifteen 
years ago the square piano held a place between the upright 
and grand, but the upright has advanced beyond it, and 
to-day no square pianos are being turned out by good 
makers. Up toa few years ago fair prices were given for 
second-hand squares, where to-day a firm hesitates even at 
taking one inexchange. When they do get on the market 
they are generally purchased by the public schools. 

The most difficult piano to sell at second hand from the 
private wareroom is the concert grand, because its large 
size does not make it suitable for private houses. A short 
time ago an auction of accumulated ‘‘ grands” was called 
down town. They were all of the best make, ranging from 
five to thirty-five years old, and costing originally from 
$800 to $1,000. They sold according to age from $75 to 
$350. One went for $50. 

An eclectic gathering assembled to the bidding for these 
instruments. Those who were not professional pianists, 
piano teachers, principals of schools or heads of colleges or 


convents were astute hotel proprietors from the various | 
seaside and mountain resorts within a hundred miles of | 


New York who knew the prestige attaching to a piano of 
standard make and could calculate to a nicety on the re- 
sults in attraction of their bargain. 

Some pianos are like the persons who play on them— 
much benefited by change of air, and take on a new lease 


of life by removal from one-half hot air register, other half | 


open window current, to the well tempered space of a rural 
parlor in summer. In winter they get boxed up and are 


| kept in a dry attic, so that they are guarded against the 


colds which crack the voice or the rheumatism which 
warps. 

That little, short octaved square piano, which viprated 
under the fingers of our grandparents lingers still in the 
corners of a few homesteads, but wherever music was in 
progress on the advent of the more modern instruments it 


got hustled out into the most unlikely and sometimes pa- | 
Its value now corresponds to that of the | 
willow pattern plate when it may be unearthed. Where it | 


thetic quarters. 


has not had a sacred musical niche fora few generations it 
will usually be found in the once genteel homes in the 
neighborhood of Washington square, Waverly place and 
corresponding quarters, where sometimes its little cracked 


ene - — oY 


voice still speaks as a piano, but more often is shut up 
forever, the case only being considered worth standing 
room from the pile of odds and ends which can be placed 
upon it. 

Sometimes it still stands revered in a little country parlor 
and mingles sweetly yet with the children’s voices in the 
Sunday hymns. It even flashes out a dance tune when 
called upon, gaspingly to be sure, but not resentfully, for- 
getting the fact that once in the good old time aristocratic 
and trained fingers drew from it only the classical tinkle of 
Mozart or Haydn or Dussek, 

But principally the little piano has gone steadily down, 
sold and resold, until it has finally reached the junk shop 
or the cellar. Not long ago there stood in the oldest and 
dirtiest of old cellar storerooms over on the East Side one of 
these pianos, which had once belonged to the Stuyvesants, 
but through generations of change and abuse had at last 
reached there. One day the newest of new ladies picked 
up her draperies and descended into this cellar to sort out 
old brass and old china and mahogany to furnish her 
ancient modern mansion. She bought the piano for $2. 

Straightway she invented a little romance for it. She 
dreamed that her grandmother had once played sonatinas 
on it, and that she prized it as precious musical heirloom 
which had remained in her musical family for four genera- 
tions of culture. The romance did her good. She really 
lived up to that piano. She put it in a pet corner of her 
music room, in which shaggy haired Herren were perpetu- 
ally hurling thunderbolts from the new concert grand at the 
otherend. When the seven and one-third octaves had 
every note been given violent attention, she would some- 
times open the quaint little square case and gaze pathetic- 
ally at her imaginary grandmother's faint and narrow com- 
pass, and she and the leonine pianist would make tender 
allusions to the pathos of bygone times. 

That little piano determined an evolution in this woman’s 
musical nature, and she has worked to profit the suggestion 
of its every key. It has now before it a cherished old age, 
but when it was sold for the $2 it was on the verge of going 
the way of other little old pianos, being smashed up and 
having its body turned into chair and table legs, while its 
poor little sou! and heartstrings would be flung on the ash 
heap. 

‘There is one other old piano in America—a pre-eminent 
piano this—which has never suffered reverses in youth or 
middle life and now sits down in its old age to enjoy the 
tender nursing of the firm which gave it lite. This is the 
first piano manufactured in the United States by Jonas 
Chickering in 1823. It was sold on June 28 of that year to 
James H. Bingham, a friend of Jonas Chickering, for $275. 
Mr. Bingham transferred it to Miss Thankiul C. Hutchin- 
son, of Alstead, N. H., who subsequently sold it to a Mr. 
Kingsbury, a relative, for his two daughters, Harriet and 
| Sophia, living atthe same place. After their marriage these 
| ladies disposed of the piano to Mrs. Harriet Howard, of the 
| same place, and upon her death it became the property of 
Mr. William Howard, ber husband. Mr. George H. Chick- 
ering; the surviving son of Jonas Chickering, traced the 
seventy-year old instrument to the Howard home and re- 
purchased it on June 15, 1892, for $325. It was exhibited at 
the World's Fair, and thence transferred to Boston, where 
it will permanently remain. 

It is a little five and a halt octave piano, 5 feet 10 inches 
in length, 2 feet 11% inches high, 11% inches in depth and 
2 feet 5.inches wide. It has never been repaired, and natu- 
rally all the felt and cloth, as well as nearly all the leather, 
| are much worn, but the metal and wood are in excellent 
condition, and the tone is still there. This venerable in- 
strument will not be worried in its old age by renovation or 
repair. It will sit in cherished respect with its tender vitals 
shielded from piano surgery, and never will have hammered 
out upon it a vulgar tune like other little old pianos, much 
less have cause to fear the approach of the slaughtering 
hatchet. : ros 

But if this same little piano has any feeling it will weep 
in silence for the fate of its poor degenerate brethren who 
| are tumbling down hill at the 100 per month rate, fast 

disintegrating into so much old wood and wire to make 
way for the huge output of the modern factories.—New 
| York ‘* Herald.” 











An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 
the “Hardman” as applied to 
that the 


and shall immedi- 


rights in connection with name 


pianos, we desire to say we shall continue policy begun 


by the application for the injunction referred to 


NEW YORK. 


EZARDMAN, PECEHE ck& CO.., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 


ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman”’ 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 


AAanurfracturers. 





| MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 









EUROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


> 


HE one European Edition of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of ourspecial September num- 
bers and distributed in that manner all over the 
United States BESIDES the distribution it will receive 
as a London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe. It will reach 
the readers in all parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 











Progress in Reed Organ Building. 
O musical instrument has been as radically 
N changed in the last twenty-five years as the reed 
organ. No instrument of music has been as much im- 
proved as the reedorgan. There has been improvement in 
its design, in its construction, in its case work, in its tone, 
in its action and in the business methods that seil it. 
There is no part in the organ that has not been subjected 
to the improving mind. You can get a better organ for 
less money to-day than you could five years ago, while the 
organ of to-day and that of twenty-five years ago is incom- 
parable as regards value as a musical instrument. 

Look at some organ in a dealer’s wareroom constructed 
twenty-five years ago and then listen tothe dealer's tale of 
woe regarding it. The instrument was taken in exchange 
for a piano, the parties purchasing paying a cash differ- 
ence. As the instrument was built a quarter of a century 

back the dealer was compelled to allow a good price for it, 
something that would justify the owner in parting with it. 
He, the purchaser, perhaps paid $150 for it in 1869, and not 
being posted regarding improved methods of construction 
whereby cost is reduced materially, fancies that he is be- 
ing swindled unless allowed a good price for it in trade. 

Just as soon as the dealer took the organ he added so 
much to his profit and loss account, to which the instru- 
ment will be charged some twenty years hence, when the 
dealer realizes that he cannot dispose of it. 

It cannot be sold, because a new organ of the vintage of 
1894 can be purchased for about the same money. 

No one wants those old organs. The case work is almost 
hideous. Ugliness is apparent in the design. Extreme 
simplicity was studied without any thought as to artistic 
effect. The case was well made, else it would not now be 
lumbering a dealer's wareroom. The action is clumsy, 
easily getting out of order. The bellows has the asthma 
and makes you painfully aware of it the instant you put 
your feet on the pedals. The tone is nasal and in strict 
conformity with the shortwinded condition of the bellows. 
The stops pull hard and are uncertain in their working. 
The action requires the fingers of a giant, and the grand 
organ swell needs the pressure of a cyclone to affect it. All 
in all, it is a poor, ramshackle affair afflicted with asthma, 
hiccoughs and chronic nose breathing. 

All this is now altered Whenever a case 
simple the lines that formerly suggested the burial casket 
are changed. Beauty can be seen in the case. When the 
case is ornamented, it is done in an artistic instead of a 
gingerbread fashion. The case to-day is recognized as 
an element in the sale of the instrument. People want 
organs that are handsome. No one wants to put a coffin 
from which squeally music oozes in his parlor. No 
wants to entomb a living squawky corpse in a ‘“ Louis | 
XVI” reception room, Ideas in interior decoration have 
advanced wonderfully in 25 years, and organ cases have 
kept pace with this progress. 

True, the reed organ is not yet a common thing in the 
drawing rooms of the rich, but those who are not rich fur- 
nish their homes better to-day than 20 years ago, and there 
the reed organ has a home. 

The quality of the tone produced by the reeds has been | 
refined, nasal quality being almost eliminated. Commer- | 
cially the cost of reeds has been reduced considerably, and 
you to-day can get a good reed for a price almost ridiculous 
compared to twenty-five years ago. 

The action has been simplified and improved to a degree 
almost perfect. The reed organ to-day can be played on 
without tiring one out in twenty minutes, and the touch 
closely resembles that of the pipe organ, with improved 
pneumatic action, counterbalanced by perfected pistons. 

Liability to get out of order has been reduced to a mini- 


is made 


one 


mum. 
Bellows are made than do not contract asthma with age. | 
Neither do they split with changes of temperature. 

Stops are nicely bushed, ‘‘ pull” easily and work nicely. 

All in all the reed organ of to-day is nearer a perfect in- 
strument than any other. 

Perhaps the greatest advance has been inthe improved 
business methods by which the consumer gets the instru- 
ment at a nominal price. Great houses have gone at the 
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| question of getting prices down in a determined manner | 
and have accomplished wonders. They have succeeded in 
supplying the market with excellent instruments at a cost 
not beyond the pocket of the humblest. Is, not this great 
business when you compare prices of to-day with those of 
25 years ago? 

And the future ? 

Some houses are working on new things radically differ- 
ent, and the future is destined to see even greater ad- 
vances in reed organ construction. The winners in the 
fight are those who are constantly experimenting and per- | 
fecting. 





Confidence. 
HE firm of Kranich & Bach have great con- 
fidence in the near future of the return of a prosper- | 
ous piano trade, and they show their confidence by work- | 
ing even more assiduously in the interests of their business 
during the dull season than during the season of greatest 
activity. While many firms believe it to be to their inter- | 
ests to withdraw traveling men and wait for better times, | 
Kranich & Bach believe directly to the contrary, and their | 
Mr. Kraemer has just been sent on an extended trip through 
the entire West, Northwest and to the Pacific Coast, with 
instructions to not miss a single dealer interested in the 
Kranich & Bach pianos. 





Will Mr. Kraemer take orders enough to warrant the ex- | 
pense attending such a trip at this season of the year? 
Mr. Kraemer will take them if any man can; but that is not 
the point. Kranich & Bach want their dealers to feel that 
they are receiving full attention during dull times, having 
confidence that itavill result in more orders to them, when 
times are better, than they have ever received before. A 
shake of the hand and a little encouragement, to a dealer 
who is feeling depressed, goes a long way and is not for- 
gotten. 

That is the Kranich & Bach policy. 








Edna Piano and Organ Company. 
9 has been the aim and it is the pride of the 
Edna Piano and Organ Company, of Monroeville, Ohio, 


that the organs bear their name number among high 


ing 
& 


grade 

They never allow an opportunity to pass to impress this 
fact upon both dealer and They are of the 
opinion that there is a general awakening on the part of the 
purchasing public, and that the value of an instrument is 
Not alone its commer- 


musician. 


being more carefully considered. 
cial or intrinsic value, but its artistic value. 

There is no question but it is more profitable in the long 
run for a dealer to sell high grade goods, just as it 


is 


more 


| satisfactory for a purchaser to buy high grade goods. 


There is a better profit for the dealer and invariably less 
trouble. Sales are effected in less time and with a class of 
people who are more pleasant, generally, to deal with. 

The purchaser of a high grade piano or organ takes pride 
in having the quality made known and becomes a beneficial 
advertiser for that make of instrument. Without taking 
into consideration the reliability in every respect which 
goes with high grade goods, the satisfaction of being the 
possessor of an article which has an esteemed prominence 
carries with it much pleasure. 








A Severe Test. 
HE following letter was received by Mason 
& Hamlin from the manager of Mr. Keith’s new the- 
atre in Boston. 
This theatre was recently opened and it is a magnificent 
structure, being the largest theatre in America and one of 
the largest in the world. There is a complete telephone 


| system in the theatre, there being 52 stations or more, so 


that communication may be had from any one part of the 
house to another. The whole building is modeled on a 


used by everyone who came in. 
aged five hours’ use a day during the time I have hadit. I 
have played upon and 
my mind equals my own 


in the city for a few days. 
tent piano builder and is making a decided success of the 
construction of the Lester piano, but is a pleasant gentle- 
man to meet. 





walnut, as this is the favorite wood for musical instru- 
ments, not only in Germany but in England and Scotland 
also. The Brown & Simpson Piano Company also re- 
ceived a few days ago an order from San Francisco for six 
pianos, to be shipped before a specified date, upe: which 
freight rates were to be increased. Mr. Brown, of the 
company, remarks that this is the first time he has known 
a prospective rise in freight rates to make business better. 
—Worcester, Mass., ‘‘ Gazette.” 


Farrand & Votey. 

ARRAND & VOTEY have closed contracts 
for the following pipe organs for this nionth 

for First U. P. Church M. E. 
Church, Newcastle, Pa., Alle- 
gheny, Pa., and one for Christ's Protestant Episcopal Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn 


One Washington, Pa., one for First 


one for Buena Vista Street Church, 


The work aggregates upward of $14,000, and their trade 
in reed organs is very good. 


To Geo. Steck & Co. 


LAT 1804 


slreet, 


ROBE, Pa, June If 


Fourteenth 





Messrs. Geo. Ste 
New York 
DEAR SiRs—Will you please forward me a copy of 


your latest catalogue, I have a customer in view? 


I am perfectly candid when I say that I believe that no 


better piano was ever made than the one I bought of your 
make through F. F. Veling, 
dent of Shenandoah, 12 years ago. 
time for my own practice and to give lessons on (being a 
teacher), and it has stood in my store for 10 years and been 


Pottsville, while I was a resi- 
I have used it all that 


I believe that it has aver- 


sat 
sold 


many pianos, but none that to 


Yours truly, A. R. SHaw. 


The Lester Piano Company. 


M* OTTO TREFZ, the superintendent of 
the Lester Piano Company, Philadelphia, has been 


Mr. Trefz is not only a compe- 
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It is very significant as to 
the worth of the instrument and gratifying to the house of | 
Mason & Hamlin that Mr. Keith should select one of their | 
pianos for his theatre. 





BOSTON, June 13, 1804. | 

Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Boston | 
GENTLEMEN—Since the opening of my new theatre we have had 
and used several hours daily one of y big concert grand pianos 





In fact in my theatre the piano takes the place of the orchestra. It | 
gives me great pleasure tostate to you that your piano has not only | 
it, but that it | 
has stood remarkably the great test and has answered every artistic | 
You are to 


proved itself entirely worthy of the confidence | put in 


desire of the several pianists who have used the same. be 
congratulated on such a magnificent product from your manufactory | 


I am, Yours very truly, E. F. ALBEE, 


Brown & Simpson. 

()* Thursday of this week the Brown & Simp- 
son Piano Company began the making of 10 instru- | 
ments to fill an order from a correspondent in Germany. | 
The instruments are especially designed for exhibition at 
an exposition to be held in the city of Hamburg the comiag 
summer. ‘The cases of all will be of the best selected black 
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PRESIDENT 
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PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
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Factories in Small Towns. 

N earlier days piano building was virtually 

I confined to New York and Boston. These cities were | 

the pioneers in the art of piano construction from various 
causes. 

All great centres as they increase in population and 
also increase in luxury. After the country had 
through the age of childhood, came a youthful 

t demanded something more than plain 
the '60’s were considered a 


so 


wealth 


peri whet 


water. Pianos in 


So they were, for their price was so great 


bre and 


ad 
ixury. 


great 
+} Iyeat 


1at no one but a rich man could afford to purchase them. 


Beginning early with everything in their favor it is no 
wonder that New York and Boston lead the country with 
the greatest number of piano producing plants making 
torious instruments. 
pose of this article to show the suprem- 


the pur 


f the two cities mentioned as far as piano construc- 


t it is not 


1 goes 
It was perfectly natural that for along time piano produc- 
ng should be confinedto New York and Boston. Butto-day 


that is not the case. The manufacture of pianos is widely dif- 
fused. There are piano plants in large cities, in small cities 
in large towns and 


in small villages. It is easy to account 


for this. As the country began to expand factoriesin New 
All trade had 


o those two cities and dealers in different sections 


York and Boston were forced to their limits 
>t 

intry used to have to obey the wishes and behests 

These are just the 
In 


turers in those centres. 


litions from which springs diffusion of business. 


lula 


all part ntry there have been started piano fac- 


s of the cou! 
The 


ive mostly come from New York and Boston. 


ories and as they grew others started. brains and 


vyorkmen h 


hardly get any other answer from any factory 


can 


itendent than that he came from New York or Bos- 


n, naming the factory in which he learned his trade 


Ihe United States is too vast a country for any one sec- 


1 to control the entire tr 


] whic 


ade in any line. Sectional jeal- 


ver you wish, n ve to a manu- 
in 
of other factories in the 


great 


ne lay gi 


r great advantages ; but this time will be over- 


Ma 


idice giving way to the 


ire of trade competition 


thing which has helped along the establishing of 


ries in small towns has been the railroad de- 


The record 


great 


the country. of the roads built 


> last twenty years reads like a fairy tale soimpossible 


of accomplishment does it seem. Keeping pace with this 

een the improved methods of car construction, which 
makes shipping safe and convenient. Some of the causes 
of New 
which 


manufacturers attended to the demands of large dealers, as 


leading totheestablishment of factories outside 


York are to be found in the unsatisfactory way in 


well as large dealers’ appreciation of the advantages of 
embracement of opportunities. 


manufacture and their 


The large dealer’s case against the manufacturer may 
not have been equitable, for when a dealer becomes too 


ie 
large, or rather when his business grows too vast, there is 
hardly any manufacturer who can attend to his wants 
without letting other trade suffer ; and as the large dealer's 
is sometimes not as profitable to the manufac- 
the small dealer, it naturally follows 


DdDusiness 


turer as is that of 


that sooner or later the large dealer goes into manufactur- 


ing. He is forced into it 


Last of all in the causes leading to the establishment of 
piano factories in small 


or prid 


towns is this very sectional jealousy 


e spoken of above. An instance of this is plainly to 


be in the case of Schimmel & Nelson at Faribault, 
Minn 


1ilders 


seer 
That section of the country opened its arms to the 
of the Schimmel & Nelson piano before it was an 


hit 
D1 


oO 


g 
Now let us look at the advan- 


assured fact that the concern was going through. 
So much for evolution. 
tages claimed for small towns as manufacturing centres. 
Take the case of the Starr Piano Company at Richmond, 
Ind. Their factory is located on a stream of water that 
gives them all the power they wish whenever they come to 
They are situated in the heart of a lumber 
y directly from producers or 


utilize it 
country, where they can bu 
hey also have the benefit of labor at cheap rates, 
This labor is 
not of an inferior order on account of its cheapened price. A | 
e cheaper in acountry town, and it 1s a fact that 


cutters 
when compared to rates paid in large cities. 


man can liv 
workmen can live better there on the wages they receive 
than they can in New York or Boston at higher wages. 

Then the Starr Piano Company has the great benefits of 
enormous yard room, wherein they can store millions of 
and they are freed from the destructive 
Again, they have 
fear to utilize 
ground which would be wasteful in a city, where real es- 
They are also free from 
labor agitations, quite an item of comfort gained. 

What is true of the Starr Piano Company is also true of 
1 a greater or less degree, who 


feet of lumber, 


salt air influence of large coast cities. 


hgit umexcelled, because they need not 


tate is infinitely more valuable 


other manufacturers, it 


manufacture in small centres. 

There is not a man manufacturing in a small centre who 
would change to go to a larger one, and there are men who 
to ones. Instance the | 


go from large centres smaller 


| piano must be endowed with great qualities. 
| piano has had a wonderful record the past season, all of 


| intheseexpectations. Mr. Otto Wissner, who goes to Europe | 


| ner in Brooklyn than was ever had there for any other piano. 


M AL COU 
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Schaefter Piano Company, which moved from Chicago to 


| Oregon, Ill.; A. Reed & Son, which moved from Chicago to 


Dixon, Ill., and the Coulon Piano Company, which moved 
to Ottawa, Ill., from Chicago, Only three weeks ago the 
Behning Piano Company seriously considered moving to 
Stamford, Conn., where they had a factory site and 


premises offered them ; but for New York manufacturers to | ;,,, 


move to smaller centres means loss of prestige, hence they 
could not see their way to accept the proposition offered 
them. 

At first when factories were starting up in small towns 
it was thought that these booms would shortly die, but the 
growth of the country made those ventures possible, so 
that now there are factories in a great many towns besides 
large centres like New York and Boston. 

For instance, there is Schimmel & Nelson at Fairbault, 
Minn.; the Coulon Piano Company at Ottawa, Ill.; the Es- 
tey Organ Company and the E. P. Carpenter Company at 
Brattleboro, Vt.; the Lester Piano Company at Lester, Pa.; 
the Blasius factory at Woodbury, N. J.; the Petit Bijou 
piano factory at St. Johnsville, N. Y.; Keller Brothers & 
Blight at Bridgeport, Conn.; Wilcox & White and the 
Eolian Organ Company at Meriden, Conn.; the Brown & 
Simpson Company, the Taber Organ Company, the Vo- 
calion Company and Loring & Blake at Worcester, Mass. ; 
the Brambach Piano factory, at Dolgeville, N. Y.; the 
Shaw Piano Company, at Erie; the Erd factory, at East 
Saginaw, Mich.; the Singer Piano factory, at Hoboken, 
N. J.; the Packard Organ factory, at Fort Wayne, Ind.; the 
Colby Piano Company and Erie Piano Company, at Erie, | 
Pa.; numerous factories at Washington, N. J.; Foster Piano | 
factory, at Rochester, N. Y.; the Krutzmann factory, at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; the Ann Arbor Organ Company, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, at | 
Detroit, Mich.; the United States Organ Company, at | 
Cleveland, Ohio; the Edna Organ Company, at 
Ohio; the McCammon Piano Com- 
pany, at Oneonta, N. Y.; the Jewett Piano Company, 
at Leominster, Mass.; the Waterloo Organ Company, 
at Waterloo, N. Y,; Wegman Piano Company, at Au- 
burn, N. Y.; the Starr Piano Company, at Richmond, Ind.; 
the Boston Piano Company, at Wooster, Ohio; the Law- 
rence & Son Piano Company and the Stevens Organ Com- 
pany, at Marietta, Ohio; the Burdett Organ Company, at 
Freeport Ill.; the Brockport Piano Company, at Brockport, 
N. Y.; the Thompson Piano Company, at Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Horace Lehr & Co. and Lawrence Organ Company, at 
Easton, Pa.; the Miller Organ Company, at Lebanon, Pa.; 
the Dyer Piano Company, at Foxcroft, Me.; the Trowbridge 
Piano Company, at Franklin, Mass.; the Prescott Piano 
Company, at Concord, N. H.; the B. Shoninger Company 
and Mathushek & Sons, at New Haven, Conn.; the Weaver 
Organ Company, at York, Pa.; the A. B. Chase Company, 
at Norwalk, Ohio; the Sterling Company, at Derby, 
Conn.; Boardman & Gray and the Marshall & Wendell 
Company, at Albany, N. Y.; the Mehlin Piano Com- 
pany and the Anderson Piano Company, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Chase Brothers Piano Company and 
the Nelson Piano Company, at Muskegon, Mich., | 


Monroeville, 


ur 


| Jacob Greener, at Elmira, N. Y.; A. E. Dustonsmith, at | 


Plattsburg, N. Y.; the Birch Piano Company, at Canton, 
Ohio ; the Kelmer Piano Company, at Hazleton, Pa.; Miles | 
& Stiff, at Atlanta, Ga.; the Mendelssohn Piano Company, | 
at Allegheny, Pa., and a few others. Of course there | 
are many small manufacturers in many cities, but those | 
mentioned above, together with the manufacturers located 
in large cities like New York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- | 
delphia, make up the great piano and organ trade. 

Ask any of the manufacturers mentioned and you will 
receive reasons by the score why pianos and organs should 
be manufactured in small towns, all of which do not out- 
weigh the prestige that manufacturers have who are among 
the old-time manufacturers in New York and Boston. 





Successful Wissner. 
AST Saturday at Brighton Beach the Wiss- 
ner piano made its first appearance at that summer | 
resort, where it will be used exclusively at the Seidl con- 
To be associated with such a great conductor a | 
The Wissner | 


certs. 


which has been recorded in the columns of Tue Musicat | 
Courter, but still greater things will be expected of it next 

season, and from present plans no one will be disappointed | 
to-morrow, has every reason to congratulate himself on the | 
results of his labors last season. By the way Mr. Wissner’s | 
picture was in the fest program of the late Saengerfest, and | 
the following, which is a translation, appeared about him | 
under his portrait 


0. Wissner. 


American piano makers, Otto Wissner has 
but firm step. He first earned prestige with his 
al public by creating a larger demand for the Wiss- 
Hav- 
ing accomplished this, he entered the broader lists of competition, 
and with the distinguishing excellences of the Wissner piano and the 
intelligent methods of making those excellences known, has ex- 
tended his trade the country wide. 

Both as citizen and man of business, O. Wissner stands high in the 


In the front rank of 


walked with 


he ity musi 


quiet, 


yme 





RIER. 


| Guide,” 
| others who wish to purchase an instrument that they can- 


| public estimation. As a manufacturer he is ambitious to place the 
| piano bearing his name upon the topmost pinnacle of perfection and 
| popularity. Tothis undertaking he devotes his own exceptional in- 
dustry—his practiced eye, ear and touch. The Brooklyn ‘Daily 
Standard Union” of April 17 last said this of Mr. Wissner: “At 
41 years of age he has had 25 years of practical experience in making 
and handling pianos. At 16 he set to work to learn the trade, and 
learned it. For nine years heran the gamut of making, tuning, sell- 
and repairing pianos for others. It was an educating and equip- 
ping school, the beneficent results of which are now apparent. From 
the day he began business on his own account success has met him 
half way." 

Of a diffident and retiring temperament Mr. Wissner is seldom a 
frontispiece even to either one of his own several establishments, but 
is to be found supervising the processes with his extensive six story 
story factory at No. 552-558 State street, or at work in the Brooklyn 
Central Warerooms, No. 294-298 Fulton street, or in his branch house 
at No, 80-82 Montgomery street, Jersey City. His unremitting 
energy has been supplemented by sound judgment in both manufac- 
turing and sales departments. His relations with the many people 
in his employ render them all eager to promote his interests. 

Among scores of musical artists who have used the Wissner grand 
pianos since the appearance of the first of these grands seven 
months ago are Mr. Anton Seidl, Mrs. Rivé-King, Mrs. Amalia Ma- 
terna and Mr. Emil Fischer. On this occasion the Brooklyn “ Daily 
Eagle” spoke of Mr. Seidl asthe king of conductors, and in regard 
to the Wissner piano said, “No finer grand piano has ever been 
heard in Brooklyn or New York.” 

The Wissner grand was the piano used at the monster concert for 
the New York “‘Herald’s”’ free clothing fund at Madison Square 
Garden on February 5 last. And lastly, the Wissner grand has the 
signal distinction of having been selected exclusively for use at all 
the concerts to be conducted by Mr. Anton Seidl at Brighton Beach 
this summer season of 1894. 

Mr. Wissner deserves great credit for establishing Wissner Hall, 
which is now the musical centre of Brooklyn. 


uender & Son. 
NEW YORK, May 9%, 1804 
Messrs. Gemtinder & Son, 13 East Sixteenth street, New 
York: 

GENTLEMEN—After three months continuous play- 
ing on the beautiful ‘‘ Gemiinder Art” Violin copie Amati, 
I am impelled to offer you my most sincere congratulations. 
The magnificent instrument you have made not only equals 
but is superior to the originals, with perhaps the exception of 
a few ‘‘ gems,” for it possesses mellowness, distinctness in 
tone, evenness and power. Such cannot be always said to be 
in most of the ‘‘ old masters’ instruments,” which are fre- 
quently lacking in qualities two and three. I have never 
enjoyed playing a violin more than yours, for besides test- 
ing it in small rooms with the most satisfactory results, I 
have played it in concert with the utmost success in the 
New York halls, viz.: Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall, Chickering Hall and Carnegie Music Hall. In the 
last named hall, where the vast extent of auditorium is apt 
to dwarf the sound of a violin, the power and distinctness 
and especially the purity of tone, were most favorably and 
generally commented upon. I cannot pay you a greater 
compliment than by saying that I formerly was a skeptic 
and believed not in new violins; now I recant—for the 
rightly constructed new violins I believe everything is pos- 
Believe me to be most cordially yours, 

Hunert ARNOLD. 


August Gem 


sible. 








A Unique Testimonial. 
PALMETTO, Ga., June 25, 1894. 

To the Freyer & Bradley Music Company, Atlanta, Ga. : 

DEAR Sirs—Your letter containing my last note on 
organ has been received, and would that you could have 
heard my heart throb with joy! I shall not forget your 
kind favors in waiting on meso long. In memory of your 
kindness and God's goodness in giving me the means, the 
strength and health, 1 now play ‘ Holy Spirit, Faithful 
No. 40, Gospel Hymns. I can frankly say to 


not find any house or firm that has any more sympathy 
than the Freyer & Bradley Music Company. 
My organ is as good apparently as it was when received. 
Still thanking you for kind favors, I remain, 
Yours truly, J. C. HarrsFie.p. 








Cornet G. Conn Aspires. 
HAT is this grinning gee that comes from 
the Thirteenth Indiana Congress District? ‘* The 
name of Charles Girard Conn is coupled with the Presi- 
dency.” Mr. Conn is the Congressman from the Thir- 


teenth district, and there is no doubt about his Popde- 
mocracy. But how can he get ahead of Coxey? Conn is 
at once previous and late. he place is spoken for.—New 
York ‘* Sun” editorial. 





—The Journeymen Church Organ Builder’s Association held an 
election of officers for the ensuing term June 22. An aniendment to 
the constitution will be made to extend the order all over the United 
States. 

\ 7ANTED—A first-class tuner. Must be strictly sober, indus- 
trious and reliable. N. W. Bryant & Co., 58 North Penn 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 
The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs. An absolute necessity 
for musicians. Send for circulars 
(Patent applied for.) 

Price, $2.50. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey St. & 187 Broapway, 

NEW YORK CITY 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Musical Instruments from Ram’s Horn 
to Orchestra. 


EAF mutes assert that the most ridiculeus 
spectacle in the world to them is a generously 
equipped orchestra in full blast. Where the performers 
only can gratify the sense of sight, their gymnastic panto- 
mime must appear ludicrous indeed. In the front middle 
is a crowd of fiddlers, keeping up a series of apparently 
aimless movements on the violin strings, while in juxta- 
position is an excited row of trumpet and flute blowers 
with inflated cheeks and perspiring brows. Then there 
are the numerous musical specialties—'cello players, bass 
fiddlers, drum beaters, cymbal strikers, &c., all under the 
direction of the leader, who seems so terribly in earnest to 
control these curious actions. 
Less laughable and absurd would have appeared to the 
same individuals the musical efforts of primitive humanity, 


when a band or orchestra used but little instrumental va- 


riety ; in fact in most cases but a single instrument for all 
the musicians, so that the movements were the same for 
the whole company. In the past the trumpet prevailed 
among the Israelites, the lyre among the Greeks and the 
Egyptians, and the vina, of the guitar species, among the 
East Indians. In those ancient times stress was laid not 
so much on symphony as on powerful volume and noise, 
while national melodies seldom exceeded the plain chants 
prevalent to this day among Oriental nations. 

The question arises involuntarily as to the successive ex- 
periences which had to be passed through before the pres- 
ent combinations of musical apparatus, which appear so 
natural to us now, proved the best and most practical me- 
diums for the oracles of the Muses. 

How slow, how imperceptible is the progress of the mu- 
sical arts in antiquity and in the Middle Ages. Even the 
beginning of the seventeenth century surprised the civilized 
countries with nothing beyond a baseless and legless harp- 
sichord of single construction. According to the‘ Syn- 
tagma musicum” of Michael Praetorius, the Brunswick 
music director, organs were only fit to accompany the 
monophonic chorals of the Church. An English historian, 
the monk Wulston, relates that the organ built in 951 for 
the Winchester Cathedral had 400 pipes and 13 pair of 
bellows, the latter requiring 70 men to blow them. Those 
built afterward at Halberstadt, Magdeburg and Erfurt 
possessed formidable keys, more than a hand broad, which 
could only be pressed down by the fists. 

The aim of all arts is to reproduce nature and ideals, 
and this is pre-eminently true of music. What the first 
incentive may have been to the invention of musical 
instruments, which the biblical account ascribes to Jubal, 
the son of Lamech, and Greek mythology to the god 
Hermes, as he spied a tortoise shell near the seashore, is 
difficult to conjecture. Inanimate creation is full of melo- 

dies. There exists nothing more authentic than the old 
tradition that the sun-dried intestines of a dead animal 
stretched across the skeleton occasioned the invention of 
string instruments and the breathing of the wind througha 
broken reed that of wind instruments. When these dumb 
objects once were made to sing, according to the will of 
man, the aim to the present day has been to cause them to | 
imitate the voices of nature and the passions of nature and | 
beast. It cannot be said that much success was obtained 
until the Reformation, and as in all branches of science 


de Wit of Leipsic, in which the writer has arrived ata 
simple and yet comprehensive classification. He speaks of 
the two great groups with which the Romans and Greeks 
were acquainted—wind and string instruments. But he 
subdivides each group into two classes. First the trumpet 
class, in which the lips of the players control the melodious 


means of holes and keys. Stringed instruments, on the 
other hand, he recognizes as harps, in which the strings are 
pulled or hammered; and violins, on which the bow is 


which in the various countries assume a great variety of 
forms, are classed under one of these four groups, it can be 
seen readily that a large sized volume can be written on 
this history alone. 

The collections thus classified offer a curiously interest- 
ing study, and bring to light some antique instruments 
singularly odd in their crude construction. It is noticed 
that in the first group of wind instruments the material of 
such as have a basin-like mouthpiece attached is, as a rule, 
found to be metal. However, the use of glass, wood, 
ivory, or bone will produce but little modulation in the 
sound, since the brilliant quality of tone depends altogether 
on the distinct form which the basin of the mouthpiece as- 
sumes, on the length of the cylinder, and on the expanse 
of the fusiform development. ‘These three distinctions 
call for the subdivision of the first group into trumpets, 
trombones and horns. 
traced from the tuba, lituus, buccina and cornu of the 
Romans (the latter made of a bullock’s horn), and from the 
sophar of the Jews, sounded on the great Mosaic feasts, to 
the clareta felttrumet and thurner horn of the Dark Ages, 


by Stoelzel in 1815. It would require a lengthy enu- 
meration to mention all the trumpet constructions or even to 
give a list of the modern trumpets which are supplied with 
the ventile or piston. 

Now follows the second class of wind instruments— 
blechblaeser or holzblaeser, as the Germans call them— 
but best embraced in the English terms, flutes and fifes. It 
is an acknowledged fact that neither tin nor wood, but 
ivory is the best material for this class. The uses of these 





instruments can be traced to more than 2,000 years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. The flute was the 
favorite pastoral instrument of the Greeks and Romans, 
and was indispensable in military bands and at funerals. 
The Egyptian sat in tailor fashion on the ground and thus 
sounded his doleful monotonies in leisure hours through his 
two to three feet long fluta. Under this head may be men- 
tioned the English flute-a-bec of the eighteenth century, 
the octave flute or piccolo of Italian origin, the soul-piercing 
schabnei of the Germansof the Middle Ages, the dudelsack 
and the piffaro of Southern Austria, and finally the clari- 
net, the queen of wind instruments. A formidable machine 
was the tuba argentea, on which the herald performed 
when he went before a Doge’s procession in Venice, and 
which required the services of a page, who helped to balance 
it on the player's shoulder. 

Since stringed instruments always have been the most 
popular they were subject continually to the fluctuation of 
fashion and fickle fancy. Oldest of all is the harp and 
zither variety, which were sounded by the fingers or by 
some small implement in the hand of the player. The 
practice of hammering the strings later created the psalter, 
the Teutonic hackebrett, the pantaleon, the harpsichord 





and art, soin the perfection of musical instruments, the last 
three centuries show a phenomenal development. But the 
end is not yet and the twentieth century may succeed in 
outdoing nature and the human voice. 

Until the Renaissance vocal and instrumental music were 
inseparable companions, differing even in the seventeenth 
century but little from the choirs of the Pythian feasts and 
the Medizeval church plays. Before its emancipation the 
instrument only served as an accompaniment in the same 
tones to the voices of the singers, intended rather to 
strengthen the effect. Gradually pieces were composed 
which, either in part or as a whole, could be produced 
without the aid of the singers. In the most naive manner 
the vocal and instrumental were intermixed, so that the 
descant and tenor could be sung and the alto and bass 
could be played. The titles of the chefs d’ceuvre of those 
days read: ‘‘ Compositions for six voices and for all kinds 
of instruments,” and this also in the case of wordless 


pieces. 
And yet it must be asserted that the modern orchestra is 


based entirely on the multitudinous and complex instru- 
ments of the Middle Ages, after having simplified in its 
rapid evolution their intricacy and reduced their number, 
Little that is really new has been invented. The old has 
simply been improved and perfected. 

The orchestral paraphernalia of the present day is the 
composite exponent of the best qualities found in the count- 
less variety of instruments of the past ages. It is due to 
the love for historic research of modern times that the 
quaint witnesses of bygone musical epochs have been col- 
lected and classified, so the gradual transitions may be 
traced with greater facility. Dr. Oscar Brie, of Berlin, has 
written an excellent historic treatise, based on the antique 
instrument museums of Paris, Brussels, London, Berlin, 
and on certain private collections, such as the one of Paul 





and the modern piano. The guitar and German zither 
forms differ only in shape. The original forms of this class 
of instruments are now seldom met with. In the rural dis- 
tricts of Bohemia the dance musicians still retain the primi- 
tive form of the harp, the hackebrett is encountered in the 
cymbal of the Gypsies, the old Laute in the more diminu- 
tive mandolin of the Neapolitans and in the Balalaika of 
the Russian farmer. 

For 300 years the fiddlers have held undisputed sway in 
the orchestra. What a marvelous transformation from the 
ancient viola with its flat back, belly and shoulders is the 
present comely and more scientifically built violin ! Italy 
gave to the world the famous violin masters, Amati, 
Stradivari and Guarneri, who can be imitated only, not ex- 
celled, and who originated the modern string quartets, 
when they patterned for posterity the violin, the violon- 
cello and the contrabass or double bass. The violinis really 
the youngest arrival in civilized countries, but at its advent 
many favorite house instruments went into oblivion and it 
never has relinquished its leadership in the orchestra. 

Little is heard of the composition of an orchestra before 
the year 1600, when Riteuccini produced his opera, ‘‘ Euri- 
dice,” when a few flutes, a viol, a large guitar, a harpsi- 
chord and a large lute were employed. Four years later 
35 instruments were used. Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was found that violin species sustain the 
instrumental part of concerts to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, which caused Cavalli Curissuni and Lully to 
compose almost exclusively for violins, violas, bass viols 
and double bass viols. Bach’s compositions of later date 
were written for two horns, two flutes, two hautboys, | 
violins, viola, violoncello, piano and double bass. Not | 
until the time of Haydn were wind instruments of brass or 
wood included in the orchestra, and it took many years 





vibrations ; and, second, the clarinet class, played on by | 


applied. Considering that all the contrivances ever used, | 


This instrumental family may be | 


down to the more intricate invention of the keyed trumpet | 


before the now so popular bacehanalian profusions could 
be improvised. 

In his otherwise excellent enumeration Dr. Brie neglects 
to mention the pulsatile pieces of the orchestra, such as the 
drums, the cymbals, the triangles and the bells. It would 
| not be so easy to determine to which of the four groups 
they ought to belong. From this may be judged the diffi- 
culty and scope of the task of bringing all the known in- 
| struments in the world under a simple classification.— £2- 

change. 


The Behning Piano Company. 
HE first circular to the trade issued by the 
newly organized Behning Piano Company will be 
found below. All readers of THe Musicat Courier know 
that the Behning Piano Company’s new factory is in the 
old Roosevelt organ factory at the corner of 132d street 
and Park avenue, New York. The circular is now going 
the rounds of the trade and is meeting with hearty re- 

sponse from the many friends of the old Behning piano 

At the time of the sale of the effects of Behning & Sons 
Mr. Philip Wendland, the president of the new concern, 
bought in a great quantity of stock, which gives the new 
concern a nucleus for immediate manufacture. 

The present officers of the new concern are Philip Wend- 
land, president; Mortimer C. Hewlett, secretary; Emil 
Wendland, treasurer; with Henry Behning, Jr., general 
manager. 

The circular follows : 

NEW YORK, June 21, 1894 
Musical Courter Company : 

We beg to inform you that THE BEHNING PIANO COMPANY has 
been incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, and suc- 
ceeds the firm of BEHNING & SONS by Good Will, and the purchase 
of their Scales, Patterns and Stock 

Having secured spacious quarters at the above address, we will 
continue the manufacture of the well-known 

* BEHNING PIANO” 
under the direct supervision of Messrs. Henry Behning, Jr., and Gus- 
tave Behning, and the high standard of the Piano will be fully main- 
tained 

As we have an assortment of the various styles of Pianos well 
under way we are prepared for al) business that may be extended to 
us, and we invite a continuance of your patronage with our assurance 
that all orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 

We remain, yours respecfully, BEHNING PIANO COMPANY. 

HENRY BEHNING, JR., General Manager. 








Sheriffs Sale. 
SHERIFF'S sale to satisfy an execution in 
favor of Louis Haas against John J. Swick and 
George W. Weser for $8,315, took place on Tuesday last, 
10:30 a.M., at the Timmons Storage Warehouse, 300-304 
West 125th street. 

The effects sold were the property taken from John J. 
Swick, piano manufacturer, formerly at 132d street and 
Lincoln avenue. The obligation grew out of transactions 
when Swick & Weser were in business at Paterson, N. J., 
about four years ago, under the firm name of Herlich & Co. 

Last November the creditors, all connected with the piano 
trade, sued Herlich & Co. and took an attachment on the 
finished and unfinished pianos and other material and they 
were stored in the storage wareroom of Timmons until 
final judgment should be rendered. 

Judge Lawrence in Part II. of the Superior Court gave a 
final judgment on June 15. 


Notice. 

Copy of advertisements to appear in the 
European edition of Tue Musicat Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should reach this at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 


office 


fication and position. 
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i After a thorough and exhaustive i 
* test of the Musical and Mechan- ia 
- ical features of the Phelps Har- ‘a 
@ mony Attachment for Pianos, the ef 
a A. M. McPhail Piano Co., of is 
5 Boston, wrote to the inventor, i 
“IT IS A SUPREME SUCCESS.” ie 
a Furnished to order in Pianos by: a 
' Newby & Evans, New York. : 
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= Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. % 
® James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
A.M. MePhail Piano Co. Boston. 


J. H. PHELPS, SHARON, Wis. 
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Bechstein v. Bohun and Rode. 


MBETH POLICE COURT 
May 16, 


re Mr. A. A. H 


ISt4 


‘ Rechstein « 


in the trade, and 


i the firm’s reg 1 trademark was the word *‘ Bech- 


sed in any form. 


j 


On May 9, in consequence 
he heard ] 


he went to the auct 


ion rooms of 
nd there saw a piano bear 
Séhne, Berlin ‘ 
very much like the 
i was worth about / 
er go for less than 
rlad to get them at th 
He never heard 
lias Rechstein” in 
indlar, manager > 
he had never heard of the 
I f I 
The German law made it compulsory 


manufacturer to register himself. The name 


Rechstein and Séhne” 
Albert Muller, 
£14 at the outside, and was a perfectly new 


was not in the register. 
foreman to Mr. Bechstein, said the piano 
was worth 
instrument 
James Barnett, a clerk to Messrs. Mann and Taylor, the 
omplainant’s solicitors, said he called upon the defendant, 
who described himself as a piano manufacturer and 
He said he bought the piano about two years ago 
it when 


from a Jew for £5, and added that the label was on 


he bought it. The defendant said it was the practice of 


pianos to be made by small makers without 


names, and they were sold to dealers who put what names 
they liked upon them. He said that labels bearing any 
name could be bought at two shillings each. The defend- 
ant said he had never heard of the firm of Bechstein. 

The Bohun, in the summons 
against him, said the defendant Rode brought the piano 


defendant answer to 
and a book case to him for sale, and represented that he 


money to settle with his landlord. Rode 


some letters from well-known firms, and he 


wanted some 


showed him 
believed he was dealing with a respectable 
He (Bohun) contended that he exercised rea- 
and discretion in the matter. 

Mr. Holloway, on behalf of Rode, said his client 


lefendant 
tradesman. 
sonable care 
bought 
the piano from Rechstein and held his receipt, and it was 
only because he was pressed for rent that he tried to raise 
money upon it. 
The 


piano 


defendant, Rode, was called and said there was a 
¢ 


Elias Rechstein trading at Warsaw 


that he 


named 
it was from 
The words on the piano were not con- 


1 
maker 


and Berlin, and him Rode) got the 


piano in 


question. 
tained on a label but were cut into the fall of the piano. 

Cross examined—He last saw Elias Rechstein about two 
years ago at Newington-green, but could not produce any- 
one who had known or seen this Mr. Rechstein. The piano 
was not a new one 

Mr. Hopkins: The first question that I have to 
take to be a fact—whether 

yhich represents any firm or anybody who is a maker of 


decide I 


question of this is a name 


pianos, or whether it is nothing but a colorable imitation of 


one of Messrs. Bechstein’s labels—I use the word label 


perfectly irrespective of whether it is stuck on or cut in ; 


have no difficulty whatever. Of course I can- 


not upon this evidence come to any other conclusion ex- 


that it is a colorable imitation. The maker is not 
known, and no one who has ever heard of him is produced 
except one of the defendants, who gives some doubtful 


On 


cept 


accounts as to how he became possessed of the piano. 


the whole of t lence, I can come to no other con- 


is a colorable imitation. Unfortunately 


‘ 
clusion than that it 


on one of these summonses I have before me a gentleman 


is liable for being in 
Mr. 
and no one is better aware than h 
ries he has thought right to 


inquit 


who, under this act of Parliament 
the possession of this piano with a view to sale. 


Bohun is an auctioneer, 


the 


all 
au 


after making 
oming here to defend himself) that he is per- 
y liable for having 1n his possession this piano. It is 
s liable—I don’t decide that he is liable, 


make before 
sonal] 
awkward, but hei 


because has already been decided. I may use some 


poli 
pol 
was drawn this section was drawn for the purpose 


ical knowledge and say that when this 
clause 
of hitting auctioneers, because it was felt that auctioneers 
were responsible for palming off much rubbish upon the 
public. I have now to consider the penalty as affecting 
Mr. Bohun. What did the legislature intend an auctioneer 
todo? Did they go so far as to say that anything sold in 
an auction room should be a warranty that it was what it 
was supposed to be? It may be they intended to go so 
far. I don’t think they did. It 
make it plain to auctioneers that nothing should be sold in 
their rooms unless they had satisfied themselves to the best 
of their belief that it was what it wassupposed to be. This 
piano was never sold, because it was called to Mr. Bohun’s 


may be they meant to 


attention, and he very properly refused to sell it, and kept 
it in his possession to abide the decision of this Court, and 
Mr. Bohun was not to blame in the matter, except so far as 
the Act of Parliament made him to blame by the fact of 
having it in 


his rooms. I do not know any process by 
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which auctioneers can make themselves responsible for 
articles except by inquiry of the persons coming to them. 
Therefore, in Mr. Bohun’s case, all I have to do is to satisfy 
myself that he did everything he should have done and 
inflict upon him a penalty which, as against him, shall be 
nominal. The case against Rode strikes me as a very 
different matter indeed. I hope I do not do Mr. Rode an 
injustice, I only say what my judgment is upon the evi- 
dence as to all the facts as presented to me. They bring 
to my mind pretty clearly that Mr. Rode is the gentleman 
who is responsible in this case, at all events for the piano 
having a forged trade mark upon it. Mr. Rode is the per- 
son who puts this piano upon the market, and he gives me 
no sort of account of it which is at all satisfactory to any 
court which has to discuss the matter. Mr. Bohun must 
pay a penalty of 20s. and 2s., the costs of the summons, 
and Mr. Rode must pay the full penalty of £20, and £3 3s. 


costs. 


4g 


fifth street, near Tenth avenue, can supply you. 

Mr. ©'Conor has the latest appliances for turning and 
carving and employs skilled workmen, and furthermore he 
uses what is specially important, seasoned lumber. Many 
years’ experience in this line of work has qualified Mr. 
O'Conor to furnish goods in every way satisfactory. 


G. O’Conor. 


you are in need of some handsome designs 
in trusses or pilasters Mr. G. O’Conor, of West Thirty- 


irg, Pa., is reported as closed by the 


7. Schmidt has become the American representative of 
formerly Paul Ehrlish & Co.,Leipsix 
business at 434 Broome street, 


Musik Werke, 


has his place of this city, 


{ samy 





XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXK 
x 
xX 4 ft. 9 ins. High x 


is Our Latest StvLe—OF Imposina 
AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


617-523 West 46th St., 
New York. 


MK XXXXXXXXXXXXXXK 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MK KK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 
PEK KK KK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 





WATERLOO ORCAN CO, Waterco, Ny. 


t@ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 





we are not represented 





Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. 


AU Ue ee 





Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


BENT, * 


3 to 333 SO. CANAL 


STREET, 
CHICAGO. . . 














THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YoREB. .- . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











ESTABLISHED IW 164% 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=" PIANOS 


pmces uovenate x0’ §60,000 MADE  cverr wstavucnt 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY. WARRANTEG 
ILLUSTRATED CATAL: CATALOGUE "ence: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


————_ & o.., pt Aah 


LF. BEePBuUuRN ck& CO. 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - - ‘Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 











HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 


Market and Powell Streets. San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C 
FACTORY 


-: Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco. Tex. : Boston, Mass, 





_ WE cetaercetuhotrllath , 


He jheter “a “EE 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 
simperter and Musical instrament 








Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c, The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 


to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., sstassus New York City. 





a STRING 


c PIANO CARVING 


AWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTT| 


162 &® 164 WEST 2718 ST.NY 








RICHARDSON 
sauner Gaane ov Woen, Pj an oO Case Co. ’ 


PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Send for Estimates. 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECTAITY. 


RRASONABLE PRICES, 





LEINS & CO,., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UOUOPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 642 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 


Weir: 










Lf JS } By y 
AN ANG Ae LUX | an 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, : 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
yg BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. STEINERT & SONS *00, .» New England Agents, 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 


ee 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
“AYOLISHAL 40d MOM A'ldd¥ 














ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Chicago Heights on Kast Till. RR 
FRED. ENGELHARDT, 


way & Sons’ Action Department. 


Office: 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR.; 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige 


Formeriy Foreman of Stein 

















ER PIANOS 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND 


BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Waesash Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO. 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner, * * * * There is no other build 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


— 

















“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO C0, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


= = 





NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


,JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 


COOLON PIANO G0, | Silt & BARNES PIANO GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


FACTORV? 





OFFICE AND 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILi 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 


FACTORY: 


4271 Olybourn Ave., 
OFEICAGO. 
AGENTS WANTED SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
nn 


ADAM SCHAAF, - 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 











OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS | 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
06, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 





MANUFACTURERS 


KUSHsGERTS 


els GRADE 
MepIV! PRICE 


PIANOS 


' | Gre * OF @) 








|HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANOS 


Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 


4 TIEDALS AND DIPLOSAS FOR 

17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 

20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
WORLD'S FAIR OFFICIALS COPIMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light. comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 


* Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairs made. 
Send for Catalogue. 


a. 

ii 

7 cai. . 
upports the 
grt. it 

is needed. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHR ck OoO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Organ 27008" 





Q=pcier: 
NEW YORK 


Our New Catalogue Now Ready for Distribution. 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINCTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICACO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





ISHE 


D 1655 


Ne 


a E| 





rains 


= aq 
See 


\% > ALG 


ye 7 4 < —— 
a ¢ GRAND , SQUARE; & UPRIGE a 
PIANO FORTE AGTION, IE ky 


2 
— 
ty 





| OT BROADWAY, “a 


- 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





RAILROAD. 


> Cambridgeport Mass. 


7 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THF HIGHEST 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 





LAKESIDE: 


i i GANS 


MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER& SWEETLAND 
246,248 &250 W.LAKE ST 
CHICAGO —= 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








H.R. KNOPF, 
Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers, 








Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 
NEW YORK. 





THE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO | 
C° 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THH BEST. 


ERVING, MASS. 











MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 


berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid construction. Only 


best seasoned material 
used. 


LECHNER SOHN, 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
420 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Rast Rive, 
NEW YORE. 


KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


+26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, XK. Y. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


386 and 388 Se 


and 23d Sts.., 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


| Felt Cloth and Fenckinen, 


| PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


| Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 


| 28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


WOW & OO. 





F. X. 

















ond Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











Moderate 
Price. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** 





F 


102. 704E East | 4gth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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i 00 STM IVE A RITIN GUIT ARGi Te OT ALUBL 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
I@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1! 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc.. Etc., Ete. 


reer. ye is talling.< of the good season it is g« ing to be—the busy money | making season. The 

howlers wil Wh ave to change their bus siness rand returning confidence will soon set things pe rete The 

yuntry is too big and its interests too strong to be permanently disabled. We come to this conclusion 
an d the resul It is a bigger output of 


= a. I wil =. We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increas ing trade 


Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less—if 


al r 
Factory and Office: 5 Wareroom : possible. We are wide awake in your interests, and nothing we can say will so fully indo rse ‘that fact 
| as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR PRICES 


159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115- 414 E. 14th St., New York. | Our New PREMIBR DRUM Ineads Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


The Banyo That Leads Them All! A. G. SoIsTMANN, Manager 923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANK B, CONVERSE SOLID ARM, 7; EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


eSESp | Highest Grade Instruments, °°" -°% 


By Frrst-Cviass Artists On.y. 


6 8) Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 














“* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using “‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- | 
every night teils its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 

the box office.” BILLy CARTER. Con. BoYLe 

Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


“IT have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 


“uopgponjddy» uo pwy eq ay 


‘HOTOO #T ISIT A2aP RIS ATT 


a 
ro 
: 
$ 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard st. 








- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, no. 129 Fit Avenue, “i METE ALF ieee eectrerr tees 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS. The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


rirst.ctass actions PIANO bezel 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWCSS, 


FORT LEE, 3 NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., “grap anp UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MANUFACTURERS. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav ToRnxz. 


PIANO. KEYS, ACTIONS so HAMMERS, WASLE & C0. 








abhoiah bh ohh, oh 























The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





eae © smilies IVORYTON, CONN. 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


FOSTER PIANOS "=" wew vorx. ACTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE | 
G. CHEVAREL, LEHR PIANO STYLE ORGAN 
Designer and Maker of . Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


Gotp Mepat, ae Exposition, 1889. | THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, Sach, tone and other improved qualities. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. oye erence en ae te THE STANDARD, 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, A#*2*40r Unites Stoves tet oot hve® CHine eo. T” NEW YORK. =x. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST f ABI FR g BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
AX3 ee aos as Uetaden inet ae 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which bas 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 














_BROWN & PATTERSON, 


i oa 


PLATES, 








Pf ena 3 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





soc eweeccesereses 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musc sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, | 
818 & 820 East 39th 8t., New York. | 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., | 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., | 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., | 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. | 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- | 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, | 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., | 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., | 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- | 
burgh R. C Cathedral, 4. 








CONNOR Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c. 


PIANOS. 





134th Street and Southern 215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. New and Interesting. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium pricec 
Pianos in America. §@¥™ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


11290 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Test! 
monials in favor of this Insulaivr 
have been given by 


GP” Augene dP Albert, Aug 
GB” Hyllested, Dr. Zisgfeld. 
§™ and hosts of others. 

















WM Expyptr 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 








GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guarantee 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks 
Symphonion musie Per 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora 
tion placed upon it such as 
‘ower ots, Christmas 
lrees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 

slowly as the music plays 

One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, 811.75 xtra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
logue free. 

J.C. ECKARDT, 

2 95 TObingen Str., 
—= stuttgart, Germany 





EsTABLISHED 1856 Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 












NEW YORK, 





on 


kxperts. in Piano Construction (over 30 years 


312-314 East 22d Street, experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


AND PPATTIARING 


hand and made toe order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 











ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 10 Stool. 


T Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
WH) polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
] neatest and best Stool ever offered for 


the money. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PiIPrEs. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvciced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. A!! guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS 











Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for 


the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





“YPrototype Band Inst: uments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon appiication 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of th 
finest quality only. Mvy Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH EeSs 
BrRooxruyn, N. WY. 


Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


PlanoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 20th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+*+UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOoOsTonl. 


FIRST wu 
% FI RST in Trade. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


, World's Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVEBRED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape. produced by their patent 


SS hat bit sypy 
. tr fom 


covering 
Arts. 


READS : 


machine. 
Signed 





es Liberal 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
S$" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR, PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


eo 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





